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in the Record under Statements on In- 
troduced Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 

..... - . nniiii 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 659) 
to amend the Higher Education Act of 
1965, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the General Education Provisions 
Act (creating a National Foundation for 
Postsecondary Education and a National 
Institute of Education) , the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, and re- 
lated acts, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14734) to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of State and for the U.S. 
Information Agency; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Morgan, Mr. Zablocki, 
Mr. Hays, Mr. Fountain, Mr. Fascell, 
Mr. Mailliard, Mr. Frelinghuysen, Mr. 
Broomfield, and Mr. Thomson of Wis- 
consin were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 




FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 

The x PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

/ ^n'g) . Under the previous order, the 
\ lays before the Senate S. 3390, a 
\ amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
and for other purposes. The bill 
' ve stated by title. 

The bill was read by title as follows: 

A bill (S. 3390) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the ‘’Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1972”. 
overseas private investment corporation 


Sec. 2. Section 234(c) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, relating to the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, is amended 
by .striking out "(1) accept as evidence of 
Indebtedness debt securities convertible to 
stock, but such debt securities shall not be 
converted to stock while held by the Corpo- 
ration” and inserting in lieu thereof “(1) in 
its financing programs, acquire debt securi- 
ties convertible to stock or rights to acquire 
stock, but such debt securities or rights shall 
not be converted to stock while held by the 
Corporation”. 

refugee relief assistance 
Sec. 3. Section 491 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to refugee relief 
assistance, is amended by striking out “1972” 
and “$250,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1973” and “$50,000,000”, respective- 
ly* 

military assistance 

Sec. 4, Chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to military 
assistance, is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 504(a), relating to authori- 


zation, strike out “$500,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1972” and insert in lieu thereof “$600,- 

000. 000 for the fiscal year 1973”. 

(2) In section 506(a), relating to special 
authority, strike out “1972" wherever it ap- 
pears and insert In lieu thereof “1973”. 

(3) In section 513, relating to military as- 
sistance authorizations for Thailand — 

(A) insert in the section caption immed- 
iately. after “Thailand”, a comma and the 
following: “Laos, and South Vietnam”; and 

(B) add at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “After June 30, 1973, no mili- 
tary assistance shall be furnished by the 
United States to Laos or South Vietnam di- 
rectly or through any other foreign country 
unless that assistance is authorized under 
this Act or the Foreign Military Sales Act.” 

(4) (A) In section 514(a)(1), relating to 
special foreign country accounts, strike out 
“10” wherever it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “25”. 

(B) The amendment made by subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph is effective July 

1, 1972. 

(5) At the end of such chapter 2, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 515. Limitations on Availability of 
Funds for Military Operations. — (a) No 
fluids authorized or appropriated under any 
provision of law shall be made available by 
any means by any officer, employee, or agency 
of the United States Government for the 
purpose of financing any military operations 
by foreign forces in Laos, North Vietnam, or 
Thailand outside the borders of the country 
of the government or person receiving such 
funds unless Congress has specifically au- 
thorized or specifically authorizes the making 
of funds available for such purpose and des- 
ignates the area where military operations 
financed by such funds may be undertaken 
outside such borders. 

“(b) Upon requesting Congress to make 
any such authorization, the President shall 
provide to Congress a copy of any agreement 
proposed to be entered into with any such 
government or person and the complete de- 
tails of the proposed military operation. Upon 
such authorization by Congress, the Presi- 
dent shall provide a copy of any such agree- 
ment and thereafter of all plans and details 
of such operation.” 

SECURITY SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. Section 532 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to authorization 
for security supporting assistance, is amend- 
ed by striking out “1972” and “$618,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1973” and 
“$650,000,000,” respectively. 

TRANSFER BETWEEN ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 6. Section 610(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, relating to transfer be- 
tween accounts, is amended — 

(1) by inserting immediately after “except 
that” the designation “(1) ”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a comma and the following: “and 
(2) no funds made available for any pro- 
vision of part I of this Act may be transferred 
to, or consolidated with, funds made avail- 
able for any provision of part II of this Act 
(including chapter 4 of such part II)”. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST FURNISHING ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 7. Section 620 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to prohibitions 
against furnishing assistance, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(x) No assistance may be furnished under 
part II of this Act (including chapter 4 of 
such part) , and no sale, credit sale, or guar- 
anty with respect to defense articles or de- 
fense services may be made under the For- 
eign Military Sales Act, to, for, on behalf of 
the Governments of Pakistan, India (includ- 
ing Sikkim), Bangladesh, Nepal, Ceylon, the 
Maidive Islands, or Bhutan.” 


ALLOCATION AND REIMBURSEMENT AMONG 
AGENCIES 

Sec. 8. Subsection (a) of section 632 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
allocation and reimbursement among agen- 
cies, is repealed. 

LIMITATIONS ON CAMBODIAN ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 9. Section 655 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to limitations upon 
assistance to or for Cambodia, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$341,000,000” and 
“1972”, wherever they appear in subsections 
(a) and (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$275,000,000” and “1973”, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting in subsection (g), after 
“section”, a comma and the following: “or 
any amendment thereto,”. 

FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 

Sec. vj. The Foreign Military Sales Act Is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 31(a), relating to authori- 
zation, strike out “1972” and insert in lieu 
thereof “1973”. 

(2) In section 31 (b) , relating to aggregate 
ceiling on foreign military sales credits, strike 
out “1972” and insert in lieu thereof “1973”. 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 

Sec. 11. Section 8(b) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, and for other purposes”, approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1971, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “$185,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$150,000,000”. 

HOSTILITIES IN INDOCHINA 

Sec. 12. (a) Notwithstanding any provision 
of this or any other Act, all United States 
military forces, including combat and sup- 
port forces, stationed in South Vietnam, shall 
be withdrawn in a safe and orderly manner 
from South Vietnam no later than August 
31, 1972. No funds shall be authorized, appro- 
priated, or used for the purpose of maintain- 
ing any United States military forces, in- 
cluding combat and support forces in South 
Vietnam after August 31, 1972. 

(b) The involvement of United States 
military forces, land, sea, or air for the pur- 
pose of maintaining, supporting, or engaging 
in hostilities in or over Indochina shall ter- 
minate after — 

(1) an agreement for a verified cease-fire 
between United States Forces and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and those allied with 
the National Liberation Front, and 

(2) the release of all United States prison- 
ers of war held by the Government of North 
Vietnam and forces allied with such Govern- 
ment, and 

(3) an accounting for all Americans miss- 
ing in action who have been held by or 
known to such Government of such forces. 
An accounting for such American personnel 
referred to above shall be subject to verifica- 
tion by the International Red Cross or any 
other international body mutually agreed to 
by the President of the United States and 
the Government of North Vietnam, 

AZORES AND BAHRAIN AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 13. Commencing thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, no funds 
may be obligated or expended to carry out 
the agreements signed by the United States 
with Portugal and Bahrain, relating to the 
use by the United States of military bases in 
the Azores and Bahrain, until the agreement, 
with respect to which the obligation or ex- 
penditure is to be made, is submitted to the 
Senate as a treaty for its advice and consent. 

PROHIBITING OBLIGATION OR EXPENDITURE OF 

FUNDS FOR CERTAIN AGREEMENTS TO WHICH 

THE SENATE HAS NOT GIVEN ITS ADVICE AND 

CONSENT 

r Sec. 14. No funds may be obligated or ex- 
pended to carry out any agreement entered 
into, on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act, between the United States Govern- 
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merit and. the government of any foreign 
country (1) providing for the establishment 
of a military installation in that country at 
which combat units of the Armed Forces of 
the United States are to be assigned to duty, 
(2) revising or extending the provisions of 
any sueh agreement, or (3) providing for the 
storage o:: nuclear weapons or the renewal of 
agreements relating to such storage, unless 
such agreement is submitted to the Senate 
for its- advice and consent and unless the 
Senate gives Its advice and consent to such 
agreement. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as authorizing the President to 
enter info any agreement relating to any 
other matter, with or without the advice 
and consent of the Senate, f 



AUTHORITY FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO FILE REPORTS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
permitted to file reports until midnight 
tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR TUNNEY AND SENATOR 
ROBERT C. BYRD ON MONDAY, 
JUNE 12, 1972 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, immediately after the two leaders 
have been recognized under the stand- 
ing order, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Tunney) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
and that he be followed by the junior 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Robert 
C. Byrd; for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask un animous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT-BILL ADJUSTING RATES 
OF PAY FOR GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES- H.R. 9092 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as H.R. 9092, an act to provide an 
equitable system for fixing and adjusting 
the rates of pay for prevailing rate em- 
ployees of the Government, is called up 
and made the pending business before 
the Senate, there be a time limitation on 
debate a£ follows: Two hours on the bill, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii 
<Mr. Fong) and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) ; the 


time on any amendment, debatable mo- 
tion, or appeal be limited tb 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided between and con- 
trolled by the mover of such and the 
manager of the bill (Mr. McGee) ; pro- 
vided further, that Senators in control 
of time on the bill may yield therefrom 
to Senators on any amendment, debata- 
ble motion, or appeal ; provided further 
that if the manager of the bill should 
favor any amendment, debatable motion 
or appeal, then the time in opposition 
thereto would be under the Control of the 
distinguished Republican leader or his 
designee; and provided finally, that no 
nongermane amendments may be in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook) will be with the crew of Apollo 16 
on Monday. I ask unanimous consent 
that he be granted leave of the Senate 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Preside nt, 
the program for Monday is as follows : 

The Senate will meet at a.m. After 
the two leaders have been recognized 
under the standing order, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Tunney) will be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes, after which the 
junior Senator from West Virginia, now 
speaking, will be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, following which there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
the Senate will resume consideration of 
S. 3390, the bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 

At 2:30 p.m. the Senate will proceed 
to conduct three consecutive rollcall 
votes on the following treaties, and in the 
order stated: One, the International 
Plant Protection Convention; two, the 
Convention To Prevent and Punish Acts 
of Terrorism; three, the Treaty with 
Honduras on the Swan Islands. 

Following the rollcall votes on the 
aforementioned treaties, the Senate will 
resume consideration of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

So Senators are reminded that there 
will be at least three rollcall votes on 
Monday, these occurring back-to-back 
and beginning at 2 : 30 pm. 

Mr. President, as a postscript, mas r I 
say that the Senate will continue con- 
sideration of the Foreign Assistance Act 
on Tuesday through the remainder of 
next week or until such time as the bill 


is disposed of. The leadership, however 
expects and hopes to operate, beginning 
with Tuesday, a two-track system where 
necessary. 

I might add that Senators should be 
alerted to the possibility of Saturday ses- 
sions beginning next week and continu- 
ing until the Democratic Convention, 
there is a very strong possibility of Satur- 
day sessions until the Republican Con- 
vention. 

There is much work to be done, so in 
order to get the work done and remain- 
ing “must” legislation enacted, it is high- 
ly likely that there will be long sessions 
and at least the possibility of some Satur- 
day sessions. 

I say this just so Senators may be on 
notice and may act accordingly. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 12, 1972, AT 11 A.M. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 o'clock 
a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:32 
p.m. the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
June 12, 1972. at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 8, 1972; 

Diplomatic and Foreign Service 

W. Beverly Carter, Jr., of Pennsylvania a 
Foreign Service information officer of class 1 ** 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the United Republic of Tanzania. 

C. Robert Moore, of Washington, a Foreign. 
Service Officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 1:o 
the Federal Republic of Cameroon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 8, 1972: 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion 

William A. Carey, of Illinois, to be General 
Counsel of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for a term of 4 years. 

Department of Justice 

Richard G. Kleindienst of Arizona to be 
Attorney General,* 

Department of the Treasury 

George P Shultz, of Illinois, to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Charls E. Walker, of Connecticut, to be 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury. 

Edwin S. Cohen, of Virginia, to be Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

John Michael Hennessy, of Massachusetts, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Lee H. Henkel, Jr., of Georgia, to be an 
Assistant General Counsel in the Department 
of the Treasury (Chief Counsel for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service) , 

U.S. District Courts 

Charles W. Joiner, of Michigan, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan. 

Albert W. Coffrin, of Vermont, to be a IT S. 
district judge for the district of Vermont. 
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the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 


f or ot her purposes. 


uer jjuijjuoco. 

. STENNIS. Mr. President, my posi- 
tion is very simple and short on an 
amendment that is also simple and short. 

This is not a contest or a disagree- 
ment, or anything of that kind, between 
two committees of the Senate. My atti- 
tude is just to try to keep the lines 
straight and keep the record straight 
with respect to the actual military oper- 
ation, the fighting in Indochina. 

The matter we have before us now, 

S. 3390, is the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and its continuation. This is an 
annual measure, and it includes our 
worldwide military assistance program, 
wherever it applies. 

However, after we really got into the 
war in Vietnam on an appreciable scale 
and were paying the cost of the equip- 
ment, the weapons, and really the oper- 
ation of the army of South Vietnam, plus 
the Koreans, who are also there, and 
also some other allies in a much smaller 
way, and after we were carrying that 
load, running into the millions of dol- 
lars for years, the machinery, the book- 
keeping, the accounting of our military 
assistance program — ordinarily called 
MAP— proved inadequate and inefficient 
when it came to the handling of the 
vast sums. 

MAP is a peace program . It is military 
atd f or peace, ana goesTo a great many 
countries. It is administered by the State 
Department under a regular, prescribed 
system and distribution. Military aid to 
South Vietnam during the fighting of 
this war is really, as I have said, a war 
measure. It is war money and it involves 
taking care of a fighting army under 
battle conditions. So we just have to have 
a different system altogether. 

Mr, McNamara, the n Secretary of_De- 
f fr psft. aoneared before ou r cpmmittee_and 
tn ipqdpquacv of tha - or di- 
nary MAP s ystem i n -this nroh ^ 

lam 1 ' Tfe pxked t.ha Ph e matter be tr ans- 
ferred over to thq Arm ed J^rvic^s ^Com ~ 

mittees — to let tkat committee author - 
ize what they saw nz in the wav oi mone y 
lor our own forces in that area, for ILS. 
forces. All that money for supplies and 
everything else was commingled, any- 
way, for our troops and their troops. 
That money would be kept track of and 
Congress would have control over it, but 
it would come from a different source. It 
would come from the Department of De- 
fense. That was Mr. McNamara’s rec- 
ommendation, and the Foreign Relations 
Committee informally agreed to that. It 
has worked since 1966, and we have got- 
ten along all right. 

This had been gone into before. Since 
I have become chairman I have known 
about it, and our committee has gone into 
it very carefully. Our staff has worked on 
it. We have called on them for a com- 
plete accounting of that money and have 
called on them for an accounting of the 
amount of money the Department of De- 
fense has spent in different countries. 
They have supplied the information. We 
put it out on the table when the bills 
were being marked up last year and the 
year before. We had plenty of discussion 
about it. The Senator from Missouri was 


very muc h interested in it a nd was very 
helpful in' it. He and I naq gom£jm?er- 
ence of opinion about it, hut, npg thing 
— wo wo rked out an arnendment 
t hat we hnaliy agreed. o rT A nywa^ he 
two of u s did. ■ 

— This year we nave worked on it again. 
We did not quite reach an agreement. We 
did not quite get to that point. The pend- 
ing bill provides that, after fiscal 1973, all 
this would go back to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I am not suggesting the 
Foreign Relations Committee would not 
do a good job on it. I just say that if we, 
put it back into MAP, we are going to 
'" have an inadequate syst em. We are gomg 
to h ave a source oi money in tne State 
Departm ent to pay for the ng hting^that 
is pHrtg carriecfoh bv the military, and 
we will run into t^esame^sriags and the 
satheSmbearable burd ens that existed 

previously. # , ■ .. ... 

jVijT” amendment is to strike that 
amendment in the bill and await events, 
and l ust as soon as the hostilities stop 
o ver there, or even as soon a s we have a 
cease-fire agreem ent, carried out with 
ftvide nce of perm anence. I would he will- 
ing tn let the matt ^ back to.AhaJor- 
eIj ^B3a555i B 5555t?teer nr fat th e-Sten- 
ate do that. 

of 


As evidence of my willingness, we 
agreed last year that jurisdiction over 
funds for Thailand would be sent to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, because 
the fighting was not going on there. At 
least, the prospect was that there would 
not be any fighting there, and I agreed 
to let this jurisdiction go back to the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

I have the same attitude now toward 
South Vietnam, Laos, and the other 
countries, as I had last year toward Thai- 
land. We were hoping last year the war 
would be over by now, but it is not, so we 
have to look realities in the face. 

I urge the Senate, for the reasons I 
have assigned, to strike this part of the 
proposed bill, to await events. The mat- 
ter can be considered at any time next 
year. 

The Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
Sparkman) is familiar with this matter. 

I see him on his feet. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. Of course, I agree 
with what the Senator has said about 
what we might call more or less an un- 
derstanding that we had. Last year, for 
example, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee had this same provision in the bill, 
and here on the floor of the Senate, as the 
Senator has pointed out, all of that part 
relating to countries other than Thailand 
was stricken from the bill. Thailand was 
transferred to the MAP program. The 
Senator at that time made a statement 
somewhat alone the lines of his remarks 
this morning. I will quote what he said 
last year on this issue. He said: 

I am willin g mat m the future InrisfUction 
\ with respect to Southeast Asia he returned to 
' the" Committee 6h FOrfelgh K61Alioiis.TThink 
that while we are there and our men are 
there and the activities are going on, we 
ought to keep it where lit is because they have 
to he considered together. 

As I understand, that is the same argu- 
ment the Senator presents at this time. 


Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Before we get to the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1973, un- 
doubtedly we will be out of that war. In 
fact, the Mansfield amendment which is 

in this bill requires that 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Did the Senator 
say fiscal 1973? 

M r,. SPARKM AN. No, I said the fiscal 
year beginning" July 1, 1973. The Mans- 
field amendment which is in this bill re- 
quires that all forces be removed from 
South Vietnam by August 31 of this year. 

In other words, I think all of us will 
agree that it is a matter of a relatively 
short time until we are going to be out 
of that war. 

Let me say something else. In past 
years, when we have had the military 
program and the economic program— we 
used to have them in two parts — I felt 
very strongly that we ought not to be 
called upon to handle the military pro- 
gram, but it was decided otherwise, and 
I think the decision was made both by 
the committee and by the Senate. So I 
do not find too much difficulty in going 
along with the Senator on this proposal, 
because it is just a matter of time; C£ir 
ta inlv. as the Senator says, next year it 
would be understood that it would, re- 
vert, back to the Committee on Fore ign 
Rel ations under the regular map pro - 
W nv arid if the Se nator is willing^ 
-sy Suld be willing to accept the amen d- 
merf£ 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for his very timely re- 
marks, and I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
impressed with the argument made by 
the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. I would ask, is Thai- 
land currently under the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe it is for 1973. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, it is, that is cor- 
rect, for 1973 it is under the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. And the Senators 
amendment does not change Thailand; it 
just changes Vietnam and Laos? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. My 
amendment just strikes out the provi- 
sions of the bill that are relevant. 

Mr rvtvttngton . Mr. President, as a 
i-Vipse c om mittees bas ed 
' Ti t rftp w a r float is p-ninp- on . .X would agr ee 
f.viP chai r man, qrn the n is- 
tippmiKhed Senator from Alabama (M r. 
Sparkman) says ... h e. wmilr l accept th is 
amendment. I would also supp ort it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri very much. Again I em- 
phasize that he has worked on this prob- 
lem and is very familiar with it, having 
worked on it from year to year, and has 
really made a contribution. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to be 
very clear that we all want this war to be 
over, and are hoping that it will be, as 
we were a year ago that it would be over 
by now. Certainly we hope that before 
this matter arises again it will be over. 
•Rut \ wartt to make jit clear that until 
it is, as long as we have this situation of 
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toying tin apply there sums nf mnnoy X 
t.hinV th» nf Hip ArrflfH SerV- 

i ce s Committee ought t o-conlmue as it is 
mtojllftjwwmt'law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. l am glad the Sena- 
tor makes that clear. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I said that on the 
ground that we were all confident that 
we wilLheuautbefore that time. 

ST&N&ISh-Yes. That is all right. I 
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hank the Senator. 

Just a word here: I have been thinking 
a great deal. I have made very few 
prophesies about the extent of this war, 
and I do not make any prophesies now, 
but I am encouraged to say just a few 
words about the present situation as com- 
pared to what it was 60 days ago, or 
soon after the offensive started. 

I feel encouraged by the developments 
5f the last few weeks. Maybe I am on 
die glcomy side a little, or express my- 
self when i am gloomy more than when 
reeling a little better. At any rate I have 
decided I would say just a few' words to- 
pay, in no way intended to give a rosy re- 
port — I have heard too many rosy reports 
fon this matter for the last many years— 
'but I think, Mr. President, that it is 
fair and accurate to say that in several 
important respects, thinks; innkfo e 


awhat better in 




be tter than they were soon after this re- 
cent offensive started! 

First, the mining of the North Viet- 
nam harbors and the renewed bombing of 
communications and other targets is 
apparently slowing down the delivery 
of the vital fuel, ammunition, and other 
supplies to the south. 

Second, the bombing is, by all accounts, 
more accurate and effective than before. 
That impresses me. It seems to me — 
and I hkve not had the weekly special 
briefing on this; I missed the one today— 
but nev/s accounts and what I pick up 
here and there impress me that this 
bombing is more accurate and effective, 
and it includes more vital targets, and 
that is encouraging to me. 

Finally and most importantly, the 
North Vietnamese offensive, which was so 
devastating in its early phases, appears 
to have been greatly slowed, if not stalled, 
by the stiffening South Vietnamese, who 
have been greatly helped by our air sup- 
port, of course. 

I have? sometimes discounted the abil- 
ity of the South Vietnamese to hold 
under the vigorous determination of 
these seasoned soldiers from the north, 
but I have been very much pleased with 
the way the South Vietnamese have stif- 
fened and have responded. I know they 
are greatly helped by our advisers, and 
I give tlie greatest credit to those ad- 
visers. I think this, even though not 
enough lias happened yet to bring about 
any final decision. 

Of course, the North Vietnamese al- 
ways have the option of retreat, of going 
back into the bushes, going back to 
guerrilla warfare, and recouping, re- 
vitalizing, resupplying, and coming back 
to fight another day. 

I really think that this evidence that 
we find row is encouraging. Just as an 


example, I mention the; Kontum area, 
how it has held out successfully, and An 
Loc. I am advised that some 35 disabled 
tanks of the North Vietnamese that had 
been knocked out of operation have been 
discovered recently in a Very small area. 

So I have that word of Encouragement, 
and I just decided last nigfht that I would 
say these words today in this debate for 
whatever they might be worth generally. 

I want to make clear, now, that I am 
not predicting any great, overwhelming 
victory, but I do think conditions are 
about as I have outlined. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator, and came over to support the 
Senator on his amendment. On the con- 
duct of the war, I would ask the able 
chairman, inasmuch as the United States 
has a gross national product of well over 
a trillion dollars, and the estimated gross 
national product of North Vietnam is $3 
billion, less than one-third of 1 percent 
of the gross national product of the 
United States, does the Senator not be- 
lieve that if we really do our best to de- 
stroy the forces attacking South Vietnam, 
m the long run we might well be success- 
ful? 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, I think so, if we 
really put forth the effort, and appar- 
ently we have given our military the 
green sign to go on this further than we 
have before. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
not one who believes that the North Viet- 
namese will abandon their effort. We can 
give the South Vietnamese tanks, planes, 
and guns, but we cannot give them hearth 
and it becomes increasingly clear that 
only the use of massive U.S. airpower 
saved the Saigon Government. 

What worries me is the consistent sup- 
port of this Thieu Government by this 
administration; I, for one, do not believe 
that this war, which is costing us billions 
of dollars and, what is more important, 
thousands of American lives as well as 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
civilians over there — including women 
and children in South Vietnam as well as 
North Vietnam — is important to the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

I know the able chairman said, in the 
beginning, that he did not want to get 
into this war and I would hope he would 
agree with me — especially as the terrible 
pictures of civilian casualties continue to 
come out as a matter of public record 
that the sooner we can get out of there, 
the better for all concerned. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s remarks very much. He is very v/ell 
versed in this subject. As h0 has said, he 
knows that my attitude is— that we are 
already in, and we have to do the best we 
can. I do not want us to have to tuck tail 
and be forced out. We would have to live 
with that for a century. 

Mr. President, I have sent to the desk 
an amendment which would delete that 
provision in the foreign assistance bill 
which would transfer the authority for 
funding military aid for Smith Vietnam 
and Laos into the regular military aid 
program under the jurisdiction of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the let- 
ter which is on each Senator’s desk, since 


J 7 

this spells out the reasons why such a 
shift is entirely inappropriate at this 
time. 

The main treason why such funding 
must remain for the lime being within 
the wartime funding pattern of the cur- 
rent methods is as follows: 

Since a war is in progress in South 
Vietnam and Laos, it is simply imprac- 
tical for funding to be handled under the 
normal peacetime provisions of the mili- 
tary assistance program. The militarv 
assistance program, properly under the 
jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, is designed for peacetime 
military aid. In peacetime we can make 
precise estimates of equipment needs. 
In peacetime we can order a specific- 
number of rounds of ammunition and 
with precise levels of military grants or 
sales provide the stockpiles and modern 
weapons that our allies need. 

But wartime is entirely different. Dur- 
ing the Korean war a funding system was 
established which was very similar to that 
which we now use for South Vietnam and 
Laos. It essentially authorizes that funds 
appropriated for Department of Defense 
military functions may be used by other 
free world forces. That means that in the 
emergency conditions of a war, particu- 
larly when U.S. forces are involved, we 
can make expenditures for wartime needs 
for both U.S. and allied forces in a quick 
and flexible fashion. Often the logistic 
systems of the American and allied forces 
are integrated with one another. 

It is simply impractical in the heat of 
battle to operate an accounting system 
which keeps track of whether a specific 
round of ammunition is going to be used 
by American or South Vietanamese 
forces. Not only the South Vietnamese 
Army, but also the South Vietnamese 
Navy and Air Force are supplied with 
American equipment. In peacetime, when 
U.S. forces are no longer fighting in that 
part of the world, it will be clear that re- 
placements of equipment and ammuni- 
tion needed by the South Vietnamese and 
Laotian Armies will be entirely separate 
from expenditures for U.S. forces. Thus 
I hope, and intend, that in the future the 
responsibility for military aid to these 
two nations can be returned to a normal 
peacetime basis and the jurisdiction for 
that aid can be returned to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. But it would be 
putting the cart before the horse to seek 
to return the funding for this aid to a 
peacetime basis before the conditions 
which would permit such a return ac- 
tually exist. 

I should point out that there is nothing 
new or different about this method of 
funding. As I have mentioned above, it 
was used during the Korean war for 
funding of American and Allied forces 
in that conflict. In 1966 and 1967 this 
method of funding— called military as- 
sistance service funded- -was begun for 
South Vietnam and Laos because of the 
hostilities in these countries. Last year 
the Foreign Relations Committee in- 
cluded in the bill as reported a provision 
which would have returned responsibility 
for funding for South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Thailand to the normal peacetime mili- 
tary assistance program, 

was agreed at that time that the 
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military assistance program,_for Thai- 
‘fetid would be returned to the milita ry 
assistance program under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Relations Committee 
but ftiat the time not yet-anpro- 
nriate for the change in. the fund ing au- 
t hority for South Vietnam and La os. I 
believe that, and I still believe, that when 
the conditions permitting a normal and 
peacetime military assistance program— 
such as that which we now have for 
Korea — exist .in South Vietnam, it will 
be appropriate for us to return to the 
normal peacetime system of handling the 
military assistance program. But these 
conditions do not yet exist and we do not 
yet know when they will come about. 

We all hope it will be soon. But hone of 
us can be sure. The request for military 
assistance for the free world forces in 
Southeast Asia will have to be increased 
for the current fiscal year from $2.5 
to $2.7 billion we have been told by 
the Department of Defense. This is a re- 
sult of the North Vietnamese offensive 
which has required the expenditure of 
large amounts of ammunition by the 
South Vietnamese, the replacement of 
equipment destroyed during the fighting, 
and so forth. 

We all hope that these expenditures 
will be predictable and that there will be 
no unpleasant surprises during the 
months ahead. But we cannot he ab- 
solutely certain, and we should not write 
it into hard law that in exactly 12 months 
and 17 days from this moment the war 
and the need for wartime funding meth- 
ods will be over. We must see what comes 
and we must match the funding methods 
to the needs of Southeast Asia, not the 
other way around. 

I urge Senators to vote to adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of the letter I have sent to each 
Senator. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington , D.C., June 13, 1972. 

Dear Colleague: The amendment which I 
have proposed to the Foreign Assistance Act 
for FY 1973, on which we will vote today, 
deletes a provision in the bill which would 
transfer all funding for military assistance 
in South Vietnam and Laos into the annual 
military assistance program, under the Juris- 
diction of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

As you are no doubt aware, military as- 
sistance for these two countries is now 
handled differently — it is authorized in the 
annual "Department of Defense Procurement 
Authorization Bill, which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. There is a good reason for this. Since 
there are hostilities currently in South Viet*^ 
nam and Laos, it is simply impractical for 
military assistance to be funded under the 
normal peacetime procedures of the military 
assistance program. Tills was recognized back 
in T966 when the authorization aid to these 
two countries was transferred to the military 
authorization bill, at the request of the De- 
partment of Defense. This is the only way it 
is practical -to fund military assistance for 
countries which are involved in continuing 
hostilities which directly or indirectly involve 
American forces. The funding for* our allies 
was handled this way during the Korean War, 

I do not, by any means, believe that the 


funding authorization for military aid to 
South Vietnamb and Laos should be perpetu- 
ally kept in this status any more than aid to 
Korea was kept there. I am willing that, in the 
future, jurisdiction over the military aid to 
these two countries should be returned to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I made this 
point last year at the time we agreed to re- 
turn jurisdiction over military assistance to 
Thailand to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

The Committee on Armed Services thus 
does not seek or intend for the current fund- 
ing procedures to become a permanent fix- 
ture. But as long as the war is being fought 
in South Vietnam and Laos, the funding re- 
quirements for this type of assistance are so 
different from the requirements or ordinary 
peacetime military assistance that the aid 
to these two countries must be in a different 
category. 

■rppnrt_ar-.c nmnanYina; the F oreign, As- 
sistance Act conte nds that returning this 
funding ter the regular military aid program 
will “s ymboliz e” the return of the respo nsi- 
birity~Tm r ~-ttig^war in Vietnam to the Vie t- 
namese . T am airald that it would do some- 
thing' far more damaging than that. By un- 
necessarily complicating the funding of our 
assistance to South Vietnam and Laos, such 
fl^-shift. ln_ funding could seriously endan ger 
t he effectiveness of that return of respons i- 
bility to the Vietnamese. 

urge you to vote in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

John C. Stennis. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
willing to have a voice vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a unanimous consent agreement to vote 
on the amendment at 2:45 p.m. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order be 
vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And that we proceed 
to vote at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr/ srEJNJNiy. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

— ' AMENDMENT NO. 1220 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the previous order, to 
call up my amendment to S. 3390 at a 
later time this afternoon be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that such amendment be 
called up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without , 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Is the amendment at the desk? 

Mr. SAXBE. The amendment is at the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows : 

On page 10, line 16, strike out “$150,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$150,000,000 
exclusive of excess defense articles ordered 
for grant to the Republic of Vietnam”. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
modification, as follows: 

On page 10, line 12, immediately after “Sec. 
11.” insert “(a)”; in line 17, before the title 
“Hostilities in Indochina”, insert the fol- 
lowing : 

(b) section 8(e) of said act is amended by 
striking out the words ‘prior to July 1, 1972’.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Ohio 
whether it is his intent to vacate the 
part of the agreement that related to a 
limitation on time as well as bringing 
up the amendment at another time. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I believe 
that we can dispose of this amendment 
in a very short time, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the time reservation also be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, this is a 
very short amendment and has to do 
with limitations on the excess military 
equipment. The amount is reduced from 
$185 million to $150 million. This is 
agreeable, although it is a 13-percent 
cutback. However, the modification that 
it would apply to all the countries, in- 
cluding South Vietnam, would deprive 
the other countries of the material that 
the President thinks is necessary for 
them to maintain their individual de- 
fense in the troubled world today. 
Therefore, I submit that this very short 
amendment, which would knock out the 
date prior to July 1, 1972, would accom- 
plish what I believe is the intention of 
the Senate. 

My amendment to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act would eliminate the provision 
of excess defense articles to Vietnam 
from the $150 million ceiling on the pro- 
vision of “no cost” excess defense articles 
\to allied and friendly governments. Last 
s tyear the $185 million ceiling for the pro- 
vision of these “no cost” excess defense 
Articles excluded the provision of these 
"articles to South Vietnam. As presently 
drafted, section 11 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act includes Vietnam and reduces 
the ceiling to $150 million — $35 million 
below last year’s figure. 

Mr. President, the provision of excess 
defense articles to South Vietnam is a 
key element in our Vietnamization pro- 
gram. With this equipment the Vietnam- 
ese will be able to continue to make 
progress in beating back the North Viet- 
namese invasion and assuming more and 
more of the responsibility for their own 
defense. 
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The administration asked for a $245 
million ceiling on “no charge’* excess de- 
fense ar ticles and within this ceiling had 
tentatively allocated $32.2 million for 
Vietnam. If the ceiling proposed by the 
Foreign Relations Committee is amended 
to exclude South Vietnam, the total 
amount available for other nations un- 
der this program will have been reduced 
by $62.8 million or over 13 percent when 
compared to the amount authorized in 
fiscal year 1972. This alone is a severe 
cut but one which the administration is 
prepared to live with if South Vietnam, 
is excluded from this ceiling. 

We must understand that the equip- 
ment is actually excess to the needs of 
our own Armed Forces. I have heard it 
said that the Department of Defense 
simply declares excess any equipment it 
wishes to give away to foreign countries. 
This is not true. Equipment is deter- 
mined to. be excess after careful calcu- 
lations show that it no longer is needed 
for our own mobilization requirements 
and retention in stock would be uneco- 
nomical. 

We saould realize that this excess 
equipment was bought and paid for— 
usually many years ago — through the 
Defense budget. It has served the pur- 
pose for which purchased. For the most 
part, it is obsolescent or uneconomically 
repairable by U.S. standards. But to for- 
eign countries that do not need the most 
sophisticated and latest models, and 
where materials are relatively scarce but 
labor is relatively plentiful and inex- 
pensive, these are very useful items. If 
not usee, to meet bona fide military as- 
sistance requirements, it generally must 
be disposed of as scrap and valuable de- 
fense assets are vrasted. 

I am not prepared to say that, if we 
waste this equipment, the United States 
will have to purchase it at some later 
time for our foreign friends. But I do 
say than someone will have to buy it. 
and I suspect that the United States in 
one way or another will wind up footing 
a considerable part of that bill. 

I also have heard it said that excess 
equipment is given to foreign countries 
simply because it is available — that there! 
is no real requirement for it. Tliis too is 
not true. It is given away only when 
available items match a preestablished 
requirement that has been validated by 
U.S. officials under a very rigid set of 
criteria. 1 think it significant to add 
here that only about 5 percent of the 
available excess is used for military as- 
sistance. The rest does not match a vali- 
dated requirement or else is material that; 
is not supplied under the program. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
give the Department of Defense reason- 
able leeway to make good use of excess 
equipment but, at the same time, prevent 
an unconstrained issue of this material 
to foremen countries. The Foreign Rela- 
tions' Committee insists upon exercising 
constraint and control in authorizing 
continuance of this program; I consider 
this to be entirely proper. But I am con- 
vinced that, at the figure proposed in the 
committee recommendation, it is overly 
constrained to a point that would be un- 


necessarily damaging to our own inter- 
ests as well as those of our foreign 
friends. 

If limited to $150 million, including 
equipment that might be needed by 
South Vietnam a little more than $100 
million will be available for other coun- 
tries. I firmly believe tjiat this is not 
enough and therefore am proposing that 
excess material given to South Vietnam 
not be counted under the authorization. 
This would eliminate any constraint on 
provision of excess material in support of 
the Vietnamization process and provide 
enough to meet the most pressing needs 
of other countries. 

In concluding these remarks, I would 
like to underscore one final point. What 
I am proposing will cost the U.S. tax- 
payer nothing. To the contrary, it wall 
inevitably save him money now or at 
some time in the future. 

I support this amendment to eliminate 
South Vietnam from section 11 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. Vietnam was not 
included under the ceiling on “no 
charge” excess defense articles last year 
because it was believed that Vietnam 
could not be looked upon as just another 
military aid recipient. Normal considera- 
tions simply do not apply in a shooting 
war. 

This is as true this year as it was last 
year. The timely provision of excess de- 
fense articles to South Vietnam helps ac- 
celerate the pace of Vietnamization and 
the speed with which we can withdraw 
our troops there. So, while I can under- 
stand the desire of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to reduce the outward flow 
of arms to nations which are not involved 
in hostilities, I do not believe the same 
considerations apply in Vietnam. We 
should give the administration the legis- 
lative support which it needs to complete 
the Vietnamization program. 

I hope very much that the distin- 
guished manager of the bill will accept 
this amendment without forcing a vote 
on it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this matter with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I think his amendment 
is entirely reasonable. Therefore, for 
myself, I am willing to accept the amend 
ment. 

Mr. SAXBE. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Ohio. , 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


QUORUM CAUL 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Eagleton). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geis- 
ler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Eagleton) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1972 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3390) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a vote on the tax be amended at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, as 
modified, has been agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Has it been agreed 
to on the Record? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh— well, I was not 
aware of that. 

I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


QUORUM CALL 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President. I 
make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obj ection, it is so ordered 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 3166) to amend 
the Small Business Act, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 12846) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize a treatment and rehabilita- 
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Senate Bars Asia Arms Aid 


” Prom News Dispatches 

The Senate voted yesterday to 
uphold recommendations by its 
Foreign Relations Committee 
to cut off military aid to Paki- 
stan, India, Bangladesh and 
other South Asian nations, 

The Senate voted 44 to 41 
for the cutoff provision, writ- 
ten by the committe as a re- 
action against the 1971 India- 
Pakistan war. 

The provision would also af- 
fect Nepal, Ceylon, the Maidive 
Islands and Bhutan. 

The measure was modified 
on the Senate floor to allow 
training assistance to tbe South 
Asian nations and permit com- 
mercial sales. But it would 
prohibit direct military-grant 
aid or American financing of 
arms sales. 

The measure drafted by Sen. 
Frank Church (D-Idaho), must 
still survive a joint Senate- 
House conference committee 


that will work out a final ver- 
sion of the aid bill. 

Sen. Church, a senior mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, told the Senate his 
provision was designed to en- 
sure that “the U.S. not blunder 
again . . . as was witnessed in 
the 1955 war between India 
and Pakistan and in the Pak- 
istan-Bangladesh-India wars 
in 1971.” 

The Senate rejected the 
Foreign Relations Committee's 
recommendations and voted to 
provide the full $100 million 
for economic aid to Bangladesh 
that the administration re- 
quested. 

... «i a -.an dt h er action, the Sen - 
ate struck d own a provision of 
the foreign aid bill shiftin g 
ESI military flirt gqu th 

.Vietna m and Laos fr oni :he 
defense budget to theTorEffiir 
aid bill n ext y ear. * 

Chairman John Stennis (D- 
Miss.) of the Senate Armed 


Services Committee said that 
as long as the Vietnamese 
war continues the military aid 
should be considered by his 
committee along with funding 
for the U.S. armed forces. 

Stennis told the Senate he 
has no prophecies about the 
outcome of the war but 
“things are looking some bet- 
ter” for the South Vietnamese 
side. 
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subcommittee in the 93 d Congress. 
Therefore, it is to be hoped that any 
discussions among the parties will pro- 
ceed expeditiously so that the outcome 
of these deliberations may be known in 
sufficient time to be considered in the 
draft being prepared by the subcommit- 
tee staff. 


By Mr. McCLELLAN (for him- 
self' Mr. Burdick, Mr. Javits, 
Mr Pack wood, Mr. Schweiker, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. Tower) : 

S.J. Res. 248. A jdint resolution to au- 
thorize and request, the President to 
proclaim February llNeach year as “Na- 
tional Inventors Day. ’\Ref erred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. MrAPresident, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Trademarks, and Copyrifetrts, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, for 
myself, and the Senator from NortfKfpa- 
kota (Mr. Burdick), the Senator froqi 
New York (Mr. Javits) , the Senator from - 
Oregon (Mr. Packwood), the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Schweiker), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) , a joint resolution to desig- 
nate February 11 of each year as “Na- 
tional Inventors Day.” 

At a time when this country is quite 
properly concerned with improving its 
competitive position in international 
trade and encouraging needed innova- 
tion in important areas of public activ- 
ity, it is appropriate for the Congress and 
the Nation to recognize the crucial role 
of inventors in contributing to the health, 
welfare, and pursuit of happiness, of our 
citizens. 

The observance of February 11 as Na- 
tional Inventors Day” is particularly ap- 
propriate, for it is the anniversary of the 
birth in 1847 of Thomas A. Edison, our 
most prolific and famous inventor. Mr. 
Edison received his first patent in 1868 
for an electrical recorder and obtained 
1,033 patents during his life. 


water has been an active supporter of 
this legislation for some time and his 
advocacy of expanded widow’s bene- 
fits is widely known. Certainly, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
he is a key to the success of this bill and 
those of us who hope that legislation 
will be enacted this year are delighted 
that he has added his name as a cospon- 
sor. I am, of course, pleased that the 
chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has announced that hearings will 
be held on this important measure this 
year. 

S. 3598 

At the request of Mr. Williams, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Schweiker) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 3598, the Retirement Income Secu- 
rity for 'Employees Act of 1972. 

S. 3614 

At the request of Mr. Williams, 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. E 
phrey) , the Senator from Wyominar (Mr. 
n Me Gee) , the Senator from California 
t$4r. Tunney) , the Senator from Utah 
(Mt\ Moss), the Senator frmA Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Brooke) , the Senator from 
Iowa (M£. Hughes), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mi;. Stevens), the/S pnator from 
Michigan (Mr* Hart), Xihs Senator from 
Illinois (MrTSsTEVENSOiin , the Senator 
from New York XMr. jy its) , the Senator 
from Rhode Isftmd/(Mr. Pell), and 
the Senator froifk^Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Schweiker) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 3614, the Educaupn For All Handi- 
capped Children ^Cct. 

S. 3639 

At the request of Mr. Robert C. Byrd, 
the Senator from Rhode x Island (Mr. 
Pastore) wrnS added as a cb&ponsor of 
S. 3639, a byi to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 19 to authorize the usV of food 
stamps by elderly persons to purchase 
meals pi^pafed and served by certain 
institutions. 

/ 


of rail commuter service in the mass 
transit plan. 

I am pleased that Senators Harry F. 
Byrd, Jr., William B. Spong, Jr., and 
Lowell Weicker have joined in sponsor- 
ship of this measure and I ask unani- 
mous consent that their names be added 
at the next printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it i/so ordered. 

SENAjr4 JOINT RESOLUTION 228 

At the/request of Mr. Hollings, the 
Senatoiyirom Delaware (Mr. Boggs) , the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), 
the /Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Hu/iphrey> , the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Joss), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
’uskie) , the Senator from Rhode Island 
XMr. Pell), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Taft) , the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Thurmond), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Williams) , and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 228, to pay tribute to law en- 
forcement officers of this country on Law 
Day, May 1, 1973. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 244 

At the request of Mr. Ribicoff, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
dolph) , the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Stevens), the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott) , the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) , the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. Stevenson) , the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Taft), the Senator from Utah . 
(Mr. Moss), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Thurmond) , and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pell) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 244, calling for new efforts to pro- 
tect international travelers from acts of 
violence and aerial piracy. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 245 

At the request of Mr. Randolph, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Allott) 
and the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 


• - ~ x were auueu eta uwijuiiijuio vjjl 

At t^e request of Mr. Hughes, the Sen- Resolution 245, to designate the calendar 


AQQ d nririff his life request ui mi . Resolution 24D, to aesignaw 

TL prTsident hf the message on sci- ator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the SenatoK month of September 1972 as 

5e r a&srzs! ■n'SrZT'- n 1 " ”-— 

and d evel °pment prizes for outstanding L Montana (Mr Mansfield ) , the Sen- 

commend the President lor ms mta^ LIAMS) > an d the Senator from Wisconsin 

(Mr. Nelson) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 3644, a bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilita- 
tion Act and other related Acts to con- 
centrate the resources of the Nation 
against the problem of alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism. 


‘National 


UUUIUICIIU J. ivumv/iiv 

tive in recognizing the contribution oj 
inventors to meeting the scientific and 
technological challenges confronting this 
Nation. I suggest that it would be merst 
appropriate for these awards to be p re- 
sented each year on February 11 afe a 
major feature of the annual observance 
of “National Inventors Day." 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 1 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


IXS 


S. 325 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to announce that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. Gold water) has 
“officially" agreed to cosponsor S. 325, 
which would establish a survivor an- 
nuity program for widows of military 
personnel. 

I say “officially" because Senator Gold- 


S. 3659 

At the request of Mr. Williams, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
dolph) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3659, a bill to establish a commission to 
develop a plan leading to the conquest 
of multiple sclerosis. 

S. 3670 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on June 5, 
1972,. I introduced S. 3670, which would 
amend the Washington Area Transit Au- 
thority Compact to require the inclusion 


„ RESOLUTION 322— SUBMXS- 
^N OF A RESOLUTION REFER- 
RING A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF 
AS RAYMOND FOMASKI TO 
THE fcOURT OF CLAIMS 

(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary .rv 

Mr. PASTURE submitted the following 
resolution : 

1. Res. 322 

Resolved , That She bill (S. 3728) entitled 
“A bill for the reftef of Thomas Raymond 
Pomaski”, now pending in the Senate, to- 
gether with all the \ccompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to tire chief commissioner 
of the United States Cdurt of Claims; and 
the chief commissioner Sfrall proceed with 
the same in accordance' willLthe provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of trtle 28, United 
States Code, and report thereof to the Sen- 
ate, at the earliest practicable s date, giving 
such findings of fact and conclusions thereon 
as shall be sufficient to inform the Congress 
of the nature and character of the demand 
as a claim, legal or equitable, against the 
United States or a gratuity and the amount, 
if any, legally or equitably due from the 
United States to the claimant. 
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POOD, DRUG, AND CONSUMER 

PRODUCT SAFETY ACT OP 1972- 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 12 56 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ALLEN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 3410) to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 12 58 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MOSS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 3419) , supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1259 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PERCY, for himself and Mr. 
Magnuson, submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (S. 3419) , supra. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 1260 AND 1261 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing two amendments to 
S. 3419, the Pood, Drug, and Consumer 
Product Safety Act. The purpose of these 
two amendments is to provide for emer- 
gency protection of the public from any 
possible exposure to imminently hazard- 
clous products, while retaining the most 
efficient and reasonable enforcement 
procedures for laws and regulations ad- 
ministered under the supervision of the 
Pood, Drug, and Consumer Product 
Agency. 

The first of these two amendments, 
amendment No. 1200, the emergency 
protection amendment, would provide 
the Administrator of the Pood, Drug, 
and Consumer Product Agency with clear 
authority to petition a court to stop im- 
mediately activities which, in the Admin- 
istrator’s opinion, could result in the 
public beng exposed to imminently haz- 
ardous products. During the preliminary 
injunction period, the Pood, Drug, and 
Consumer Product Agency would have 
adequate time to take proper administra- 
tive action in relation to these products 
without their continued or impending 
danger to the public. 

The second amendment, amendment 
No. 1261, the efficient administration 
amendment, is a series of technical 
changes, predicated on the passage of 
the emergency protection amendment, 
which would avoid unnecessarily assign- 
ning to tire Food, Drug, and Consumer 
Product Agency enforcement powers du- 
plicative of those now administered by 
the Department of Justice. 

The effect of both amendments would 
be to give the Administrator of the Food, 
Drug, and Consumer Product Agency 
the power directly to seek the extraordi- 
nary preliminary injunction remedy for 
the protection of consumers, as well as 
the power directly to seek enforcement 
of subpenas and the issuance of inspec- 
tion warrants, while providing for a more 
efficient separation of powers by assign- 
ing normal enforcement activities to the 


Department of Justice. Having the direct 
and immediate powers to assure first, 
prevention of public availability of harm- 
ful products, and second, adequate ac- 
cess to and collection of information 
upon which the Pood, Drug, and Con- 
sumer Product Agency can act in the 
public’s interest, there is no need to 
modify further or interfere with tradi- 
tional efficient law enforcement through 
the Governments lawyer, the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Granting the Pood. Drug, and Con- 
sumer Product Agency enforcement pow- 
ers duplicative of those of the Justice 
Department beyond those proposed in 
these amendments would be not only 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, but would also be an extremely 
dangerous precedent, leading to frac- 
tionalization and hampering efficient and 
coordinated enforcement activities with- 
in the Justice Department. The substan- 
tive enforcement power is not changed 
by these amendments; only the dupli- 
cation of enforcement responsibility be- 
tween the Food, Drug, and Consumer 
Protection Agency, and the Department 
of Justice is eliminated. 

Without these amendments, this legis- 
lation can well lead to extremely expen- 
sive and inefficient duplication of en- 
forcement powers — it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect a situation where- 
in every Federal agency would maintain 
separate battalions of enforcement at- 
torneys, with district offices throughout 
the Nation. 

In addition to the need for avoiding in- 
efficient duplication of enf of cement ac- 
tivities, these amendments would work 
to separate the powers of regulation pro- 
mulgation from those of legal enforce- 
ment. Maintaining this basic principle of 
separation of powers within a democratic 
government is extremely important as 
rapidly growing and multiplying Federal 
agencies tend more and more toward 
bureaucratic independence of congres- 
sional review. 

I am confident that amendments simi- 
lar to these, and very possibly several 
others involving judicial processes, would 
have been added by the Committee on 
the Judiciary had this legislation bee n 
considered by that committee. In light of 
this, I ask my colleagues to individually 
give careful consideration to the effects 
of the Food, Drug, and Consumer Prod- 
uct Act on Government enforcement pro- 
cedures, and follow that consideration 
with approval of these amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these amendments be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Amendment No. 1260 
On page 65. beginning with line 2, strike 
out through line 17 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 311. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
has reason to believe that a consumer product 
presents an unreasonable risk of injury or 
death, necessitating immediate action to pro- 
tect adequately the public health and safety 
prior to the completion of administrative 
proceedings held pursuant to this Act, he or 
the Attorney General may bring suit in a 


district court of the Untied States having 
venue thereof to enjoin any person from en- 
gaging in the manufacture for sale, sale, of- 
fering for sale or otherwise offering for pub- 
lic consumption, in commerce, or the im- 
portation into the United States of such an 
imminently hazardous consumer product. 
Upon a proper showing, and after notice to 
the defendant, a preliminary injunction may 
be granted without bond under the same 
conditions and principles as injunctive re- 
lief against conduct or threatened conduct 
that will cause loss or damage is granted by 
courts of equity. Notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of a consumer product safety stand- 
ard applicable to such product, such an ac- 
tion may be filed or the pendency of proceed- 
ings initiated pursuant to section 303 of this 
Act.” 

On page 65, line 21, strike out the words 
“or permanent”. 

On page 65, line 23, insert before the period 
“prior to completion of administrative pro- 
ceedings held pursuant to this Act”. 

Amendment No. 1261 

On page 2, line 13, strike out the word 
“enforce” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “assure the enforcement of”. 

On page 2, line 15. strike out the first 
comma and the words “prosecute court 
actions”. 

On page 3, line 23, strike out “(17)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(16)”. 

On page 12. beginning with line 22. strike 
out through line 2 on page 13. 

On page 13, line 3, strike out “(17)” and 
inwsert in lieu thereof “(16)”. 

On page 13, line 12, strike out the word 
enforce” and insert in lieu thereof “assure 
the enforcement of”. 

On page 13, line 16, strike out “(18)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(17)” 

On page 13, line 20, strike out “(19)” and 
Insert in lieu thereof “(18) ” 

On page 29, line 12, strike out the words 
“of the Agency” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “of this Act”. 

On page 73, beginning with the word 
“upon” in line 3, strike out through the 
word “the” the first time it appears in line 5, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following 
“The” 

On page 73, beginning with the word “on” 
in line 16, strike out through the comma in 
line 17. 

AMENDMENT NO. J 263 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table) . 

Mr. COTTON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (&. 3419), supra. 


L FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
^ 1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1257 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK, for himself, Mr. Ben- 
nett, Mr. Eastland, Mr. Stennis, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. Young, submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed bv 
them jointly to the bill (S. 3390) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 , and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1262 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. McGEE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill <S. 3390) , supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1264 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 
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REFUGEE ASSISTANCE TO CAMBODIA 

Mr KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished col- 
league on the Subcommittee on Refu- 
gees, Senator Mathias, I am introduc- 
ing today an amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to provide $2 mil- 
lion for humanitarian assistance to refu- 
gees and war victims in Cambodia. This 
amendment will simply earmark funds 
authorized under the supporting assist- 
ance program. I understand that a sim- 
ilar amendment is being proposed in the 
House by Congressman Eraser. 

Nowhere has our sense of national 
priorities overseas, and the traditional 
humanitarian concern of the American 
people, been more distorted than in our 
aid program to Cambodia. Despite esti- 
mates which put the number of Cambod- 
ian refugees at more than 2 million in 
just 2 years, and the number of civilian 
war casualties in the thousands, our 
Government has not only rejected ap- 
peals for help, but the record suggests 
that it is our policy not to become “in- 
volved” with the problem of war victims 
in Cambodia. Yet, at the same time, we 
are willing to become “involved’' in pro- 
viding vast amounts of military hard- 
ware and supporting assistance which 
serves to fuel the war in Cambodia. 

This policy of neglect was most evi- 
dent during the recent hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Refugees. It was re- 
vealed during the hearing that a request 
from a Cambodian Government official 
for medical supplies was simply bucked 
back to Washington with no priority and 
no support. Months passed with no de- 
cision, and finally the request was sent 
over to the American Red Cross which 
responded by offering vitamin pills. This 
is the ievel of concern our Government 
now shows toward the humanitarian 
needs of the war victims in Cambodia. 

Mr. President, I believe that until this 
" tragic war comes to an end, our Nation 
bears a heavy responsibility to help re- 
pair the damage caused to the lives and 
land of the civilians of Cambodia. This 
amendment will provide the minimum 
funds necessary to help the war victims 
of Cambodia, and carry cut our humani- 
tarian responsibilities to them — through 
the Cambodian Government, private 
voluntary organizations, or international 
agencies. 


This is a modest sum. which I urge 
the Senate to authorize. 1 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 838 

At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
838, intended to be offered to the bill 
(H.R. 1) to amend the Social Security 
Act to increase benefits and improve 
eligibility and computation methods un- 
der the OASDI program, to make im- 
provements in the medicare, medicaid, 
and maternal and child health programs 
with emphasis on improvements in their 
operating effectiveness, to replace the 
existing Federal- State public assistance 
programs with a Federal program of 
adult assistance and a Federal program 
of benefits to low-income families with 
children with incentives and require- 
ments for employment *and training to 
improve the capacity for employment of 
members of such families, and for other 
purposes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce hearings on Thursday, 
June 22, 1972, at 9:30 a.m. in room 6226, 
New Senate Office Building, on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act Amendments by the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee. 

Because this bill is still pending in the 
House and, therefore, the Senate District 
Committee technically has no bill before 
it, I ask unanimous consent that the 
legislation proposed by the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, along with 
a letter of transmittal and explanatory 
material be printed at this point in the 
Record. This legislative proposal will be 
the basis of these hearings. 

Persons interested in testifying on 
this matter should contact Mr. Gene E. 
Godley, general counsel, in room 6222, 
New Senate Office Building. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

POLICE AND FIRE SALARY SCHEDULE I 


The District of Columbia, 
Washington , D.C., May 11, 1972 . 

The President, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President: The Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia has the honor 
to submit a draft bill “To amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958 to increase salaries, and for other 
purposes’’, which may be cited as the ‘ Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen's 
Salary Act Amendments of 1972”. 

The proposed bill would increase the sal- 
aries of police and firemen in the District of 
Columbia, make certain changes in their 
retirement benefits, and increase certain 
District of Columbia sales taxes to provide 
most of the revenue needed for these pur- 
poses. 

For the reasons stated in the attached 
“Statement of Purpose and Justification”, 
the Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia urges early and favorable consideration 
of this draft bill by the Congress. He believes 
action on this legislation is imperative in 
order to provide adequate compensation for 
policemen and firemen in the District of 
Columbia. Moreover, the bill would authorize 
a sufficient increase in local tax revenues to 
insure that the proposal is financially 
sound. 

On May 8, 1972, the Federal Pay Board, 
pursuant to the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970, indicated it had no objection to the 
submission of the attached proposed legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Graham W. Watt, 
Assistant to the Commissioner. 

H.R. 

A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 
to increase salaries, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled. 

TITLE I— SALARY INCREASES FOR DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICEMEN AND 
FIREMEN 

Sec. 101. Section 101 of the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958 (D.C. Code, sec. 4-823) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. (a) Effective on the first day 
of the first pay period beginning on or after 
the date on enactment of this title, the 
annual rate of basic compensation of the 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia shall be fixed in 
accordance with the following schedule of 
rates : 


Service 


"Salary class and title 


Step 1 


Step 2 


Step 3 


Step 4 


Step 5 


Step 6 


Step 7 


Step 8 


Step 9 


Class 1 - . s . - 

Fire private, police private. 

Class 2.... : 

Fire inspector. 

Class 3 

Detective, assistant pilot, assistant marine engi- 
neer,. 

Fire sergeant, police sergeant, detective sergeant. 

Class 5 

Fire lieutenant', police lieutenant. 

Class 6 ji, 

Marine engineer, pilot. 

Class 7 

Fire captain, police captain. 

Class 8.,.- — - 

Battalion fire chief, police inspector. 

Class 9.. 


Deputy fire chief, deputy chief of police. 

Class 10 -------- 

Assistant chief of police, assistant fire chief, CO 
executive protection service, CO U.S, Park 
Police. 

Class 11 

Fire chief, chief of police. 


$9,500 
10, 900 
11,875 

12, 890 
14,915 
16, 230 
17,550 
20, 535 
24, 060 
28,500 

33,000 


. $9, 785 

11, 520 

12, 470 

13, 520 
15, 660 
17,040 
18, 425 
21, 560 
25, 705 
30,500 

35,000 


$10, 260 
12, 140 
13, 065 

14,150 
16, 405 
17, 850 
19, 300 
22, 585 
27, 350 
32, 500 


$10,735 
12, 760 

13. 660 

14,780 
17, 150 

18.660 . 
20, 175 . 
23,610 . 
28,995 


$11, 495 
13, 380 
14, 255 

15, 410 
17, 895 


$12, 255 
14, 000 
14, 850 

16, 040 


$12, 730 

14, 620 . 

15, 445 . 


$13, 205 


$13, 680 
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POLICE AND FIRE SALARY SCHEDULE II 


"Salary class and title 


Class 1 

Fire private, police private. 

Class 2 

Fire inspector. 

Class 3 _ 

Detective, assistant pilot, assistan t marine enii-~ 
neer. 

Class 4.. 

Clasf 5 6 sergt:anti P oltCe sergeanlVdeteeiiVe' sergeant! 

Fire lieutenant, police I ieuteiianl; 

Ciass6.._.^___ __ 

Marine engineer, pilot. 

Class 7.. 

Fire captain, police captain. 

Class 8 ... _____ 

Battalion fire chief, police inspector! 

Class 9 

Deputy fire chief, deputy chic? of police. 

Class 10.... 

Assistant chief of police, assistant fire chief, CO 
executive protection service. CO U.S. Park 
Police. 

Class 11 , 

Fire chief, chief of police/' 


Step 1 

Step 2 

Step 3 

Step 4 

Service 

Step 5 

Step 6 

Step 7 

Step 8 

Step 9 

|10, 000 

$10, 300 

$10, 800 

$11,300 

$12,100 

$12,900 

$13, 400 

$13, 900 

$14, 400 

11,400 

12, 100 

12, 808 

13. 500 

14,200 

14,900 

15,600 ... 


12, 500 

13,125 

13, 750 

14,375 

15,000 

15, 625 

16,250 .... 



13, 580 

14, 260 

14, 940 

15, 620 

16 300 

16,980 




15, 700 

16, 485 

17,270 

18, 055 

18,840 .... 





17, 150 

18, 005 

18, 860 

19,715 ... 






18. 600 

19, 530 

20, 460 

21,390 ... 






21,560 

22, 640 

23, 720 

24,800 ... 






25, 300 

27,015 

28, 730 

30,445 ... 






30, 000 

32, 000 

34, 000 







34, 700 

* 36, 800 ... 









5 The salary for employees at this rate is limited to the rate for level V of the executive schedule. 


Sec. 102 (a) Subsection (a) of section 201 
of the District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
meen’s Salary Act of 1958 (D.C. Code, sec. 
4-824 (a) ) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The rates of basic compensation of 
officers and members in service on the effec- 
tive date of the salary schedule in section 
101(a) of this Act shall be adjusted as fol- 
lows : 

“ ( 1 ) Each officer or member receiving basic 
compensation immediately prior to such 
effective date at one of the scheduled service 
rates of subclass (a) or (b) of salary class 1 
in the salary schedule in effect on the day 
next preceding such effective date shall be 
placed In and receive basic compensation in 
salary schedule in effect on and after such 
date, and each shall be placed at the respec- 
tive service step in which he was serving 
immediately prior to such date. Each officer 
or member receiving ba3ic compensation im- 
mediately prior to such date at one of the 
scheduled longevity rates of subclass (a) or 
(b) of salary class 1 in the salary schedule 
in effect on the day next preceding .such 
effective date shall be placed in and receive 
basic compensation in salary class 1 in the 
salary schedule in effect on and after such 
date, and each shall be placed in a service 
step as follows; 

From— Class 1, subclass (a) or (b) : Lon- 
gevity step A To — Class 1: Service step 7. 

From— Class 1, subclass (a) or (b) : Lon- 
gevity step B To— Class 1: Service step 8. 

From — Class 1, subclass (a) or (b): Lon- 
gevity step C To— Class i: Service step 9. 

“(2) Each officer or member receiving basic 
compensation immediately prior to such ef- 
fective date at one of the scheduled service 
rates of subclass (a) or (b) of salary class 
2 in the salary schedule in effect on the day 
next preceding such effective date shall be 
placed in and receive basic compensation in 
salary class 2 in the salary schedule m effect 
on and after such date, and each shall be 
placed at the respective service step in 
which he was serving immediately prior to 
such date. Each officer or member receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to such 
date at one of the scheduled longevity rates 
of subclass (a) or (b) of salary class 2 in 
the salary schedule in effect on the day 
next preceding such effective date shall be 


placed in and receive basic compensation in 
salary class 2 in the salary schedule in effect 
on and after such date, and each shall be 
placed in a service step as follows: 

“From — Class 2, subclass (a) or (b) ; Lon- 
gevity step A To — Class 2: Service step 5, 

"From — Class 2, subclass (a) or (b) : Lon- 
gevity step B To — Class 2: Service step 6. 

"From — Class 2, subclass (a) or (b) : Lon- 
gevity step C To — Class 2: Service step 7. 

"(3) Each officer or member receiving bade 
compensation immediately prior to such ef- 
fective date at one of the scheduled service 
rates of salary class 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 in the 
salary schedule in effect on the next preced- 
ing such effective date shall receive a rate 
oi basic compensation at the corresponding 
scheduled service -step and salary class in 
the salary schedule in effect on and after 
such date. Each officer or member receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to 
suclv date at one of the scheduled longevity 
rates of salary class 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 in the 
salary schedule in effect on the day next pre- 
ceding such effective date shall receive ba- 
sic compensation at the corresponding sal- 
ary class in the salary schedule in effect on 
and after such date, and each shall be placed 
in a service step as follows : 

From— Class 3 : Longevity step A To — Class 
3: Service step 5. 

From — Class 3: Longevity step B To — Class 
3: service step 6. 

From — Class 3: Longevity step C To — Class 
3: Service step 7. 

From — Class 5: Longevity steps A and B 
To — Class 5: Service step 5. 

From — Class 6, 7, 8, or 9: Longevity steps 
A and B To — Class 6, 7, 8, or 9 : Service step 4. 

“(4) Each officer or member receiving basic 
compensation immediately prior to such ef- 
fective date at one of the scheduled service 
rates of subclass (a), (b), or (c) of salary 
class 4 in the salary schedule in effect on the 
day next preceding such effective date shall 
be placed in and receive basic compensation 
in salary class 4 in the salary schedule In 
effect on or after such date, and each shall 
be placed at the respective service step in 
which he was serving immediately prior to 
such date. Each officer or member receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to 
such date at one of the scheduled longevity 


rates of subclass (a), (b), or (c) of salary 
class 4 in the salary schedule in effect on the 
day next preceding such effective date shall 
l^e placed in and receive basic compensation 
in salary class 4 in the salary schedule in ef- 
fect on and after such date, and each shall 
be placed in a service step as follows: 

From — Class 4, subclass fa), (b) or (c) : 
Longevity step A To — Class 4 : Service step 5. 

From— Class 4, subclass (a), (b) or (c) : 
Longevity steps B and C To -Class 4: Service 
step 6. 

‘"(5) Each officer or member receiving basic 
compensation immediately prior to such ef- 
fective date at one of the scheduled service 
rates of salary class 10 or 11 in the salary 
schedule in effect on the day next preceding 
such effective date shall receive a rate of basic 
compensation at the corresponding scheduled 
service step and salary class in the salary 
schedule In effect on and after such date, ex- 
cept that any such officer or member who 
immediately prior to such date was serving 
in service step 4 of salary class 10 or in serv- 
ice step 3 of salary class 1 1 shall be placed in 
and receive basic compensation in a service 
step as follows: 

From — Class 10: Service step 4 To — Class 
10: Service step 3. 

From — Class 11: Service step 3 To — Class 
11: Service step 2." 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 201 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 4-824(b)) is amended 
to read as follows : 

“(b) Each officer or member receiving basic 
compensation immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of the salary schedule in sec- 
tion 101(b) of this Act at one of the sched- 
uled service rates of a salary class in the 
salary schedule in section 101(a) of this 
Act shall receive a rate of basic compensation 
at the corresponding scheduled service step 
in effect on and afteir such date,” 

Sec. 103. Section 202 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Police and Firemen's Salary Act of 
1958 (D.C. Code, section 4-825) is amended 
to read as follows : 

“Sec. 202. Each officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force, Executive Pro- 
tective Service, and United States Park Po- 
lice force assigned to perform Ihe duty of a 
helicopter pilot on or after the effective date 
of the salary schedule in section 101(a) of 
this Act shall receive In addition to his 
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this bill will make important contribu- 
tions to our national commitment to im- 
prove the quality of life and of our citi- 
zens and will help provide the basis on 
which American can remain strong 
among the nations of the world. 

Third, the program authorized by S. 
3511 will permit the Foundation to pro- 
ceed with the development and im- 
plementation of a revitalized science 
education improvement program. The 
science education activities of the Foun- 
dation have undergone a major restruc- 
turing in order to bring these activities 
in line with the emerging needs of stu- 
dents, instructors, institutions, and our 
society in general. I want to stress that 
it is essential that the Foundation be 
provided the funding 1 necessary to de- 
velop more diversity in the science edu- 
cation experience of students to broaden 
their range of career options and to 
better prepare science and nonscience 
students for a productive life in our 
highly industrialized and technologically 
advanced society. The bill, as proposed, 
will also help insure the Nation a flow of 
the very best of the Nation’s science and 
engineering student population into the 
stream of science and engineering ca- 
reers. 

Finally, Mr. President, S. 3511 provides 
the necessary authorization to permit the 
Foundation to extend those programs 
that increase the exchange and acces- 
sibility of scientific knowledge on a na- 
tional and global basis, and that will 
enhance capabilities for using computers 
to perform advanced research, and to 
make greater use of computers in the 
education process. 

Taken together, Mr. President, the 
programs authorized by S. 3511 repre- 
sent a strong commitment on the part of 
this Nation to the further development 
of the Nation’s scientific and technologi- 
cal capabilities. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


J FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3390) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

This amendment raises the authoriza- 
tion for grant military assistance to $725 
million and the authorization for secu- 
rity supporting assistance to $770 million, 
of which $70 million is specifically ear- 
marked for Israel. 

First. The amendment restores $125 
million to the authorization for grant 
military assistance which was cut by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. This figure 
is still a reduction of over $55 million 
from the administration’s original re- 
quest of $780 million; but it will, if ap- 
proved, provide a military assistance 
program which will give us an interna- 
tional environment in which our security 
interests will be protected." 

As the Members of the Senate are well 
aware, the grant military assistance pro- 


gram is the linchpin of the Nixon doc- 
trine. It allows us to withdraw American 
forces from around the world by en- 
abling allied and friendly governments 
to field armed forces which can bear an 
increasing share of the common defense 
burden. Now for the first time since the 
conclusion of World War II, we can look 
to our allies to bear the primary burden 
for meeting nonnuclear threats to the 
common peace. The millions we authorize 
for these grant military assistance pro- 
grams save billions for the American 
taxpayer. It is conservatively estimated 
that it costs $10,000 a year to keep an 
American soldier overseas, but only $500 
a year to train and equip a foreign soldier 
to take his place. 

Cuts of the magnitude proposed in the 
bill as it now stands would stall the equip- 
ment modernization program for Korea, 
hence making it more difficult to reduce 
our military presence there in future 
years. 

These cuts would also reduce our efforts 
to assist Cambodia in meeting North 
Vietnamese attacks. Cambodia’s armed 
forces are tying down North Vietnamese, 
Vietcong troops which would otherwise 
be available for service in Vietnam. 

Cuts of this magnitude would have a 
serious impact on Thailand as well, for 
a substantial cutback in our program 
there would set back Thailand’s counter- 
insurgency efforts and could place in 
jeopardy the essential facilities in Thai- 
land which are used by our forces operat- 
ing in Southeast Asia. 

In less than 3 V 2 years, over half a mil- 
lion American military personnel have 
been withdrawn from the east Asia and 
Pacific area alone. The cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer of the Vietnam war has 
dropped from $29 billion in fiscal year 
1968 to $10 billion in fiscal year 1972. 
Yet because of our grant military assist- 
ance programs, the MASF funded de- 
fense appropriation, and the security 
supporting assistance program, others 
have been able to fill in behind us. 

Second. On the security supporting 
assistance side, my amendment restores 
$120 million which the Foreign Relations 
Committee cut from the administration’s 
request. This is still a reduction of $74 
million from the administration’s orig- 
inal request of $884 million. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, would give us a con- 
tinuing viable program. A program which 
would give us the resources to provide 
the economic support which allied and 
friendly governments in Southeast Asia 
need to allow them to carry on with the 
primary burden of their own defense as 
our involvement in Vietnam winds down. 
Funding at this level would also assure 
continued stability in the Mideast 
by assuring the economic viability of 
Israel and Jordan. I have specifically 
earmarked $70 million of supporting as- 
sistance for Israel — $20 million more 
than under present law — to assure that 
that Nation and her people will not lack 
resources during this continued twilight 
period of no war and no peace in the 
area. 

Mr. President, my amendment will 
restore these programs to respectable 
levels, and in my view this restoration is 
justified. The administration is winding 
down the war in Vietnam in a respon- 


sible manner. This administration is re- 
ducing America’s share of the cost of 
common security programs. This admin- 
istration has demonstrated that it has 
the capacity to devise new policies to 
meet changing world conditions. These 
new policies are working in Southeast 
Asia and elsewhere. And this bill will, if 
adequately funded, give us the resources 
we need to continue to make progress. 

In the foreseeable future the hope for 
a better world will rest primarily as it 
has in the recent past upon the faith that 
other nations, friend and foe alike, have 
that this country will keep its word and 
honor its commitments. 

The Nixon doctrine is moving the pri- 
mary burden for meeting nonnuclear 
threats to the peace from us to others. 
This policy is working in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere. And this legislation, if 
adequately funded, will enable us to com- 
plete the job. 

Mr. President, one of the most im- 
portant objectives of my amendment is 
to keep the Government’s faith with the 
Republic of South Korea. As is well 
known, in order to reduce our forces 
generally overseas, we have reduced the 
sum of our presence in South Korea by a 
very substntial withdrawal of personnel. 
But in doing so, we have given our own 
word as a government to the Republic 
of South Korea that we will not allow 
them to be penalized by this withdrawal 
to the extent of being unable to defend 
their own country, and they have said to 
us that while they need our forces, they 
also understand our problem, and that if 
we will modernize their equipment and 
give them the tools to protect their own 
country, it will to some degree compen- 
sate them for the lowered American 
presence in the area. 

Mr. President, I have been at the ar- 
mistic line at Panmunjom. I have seen 
the Korean forces. I have reviewed their 
crack regiments myself. I have seen their 
men and their officers and their equip- 
ment, and their air forces. 

These are among the bravest people 
in the world. Buffeted as they have been 
over the centuries by their neighbors, 
occupied for long periods of time by 
China and by Japan, brought into a 
condition of dependency for generation 
after generation, these people who early 
maintained an independent and magnif- 
icent culture of their own, from the 
time of the Silla Dynasty and before, on 
through the Koryo Dynasty, and down 
to the Yi Dynasty. These people who 
have maintained their national strength, 
whose culture and economic achieve- 
ments have been a source of pride to 
civilization— those who value civiliza- 
tion— saw their future very much bright- 
ened after World War II when their 
independence was restored to them and 
they again became the Republic of 
j^orea 

Then, one more time they were di- 
vided, this time by internal conflict, into 
two nations, a long and bloody conflict, 
in which the United States participated, 
which I had the opportunity to see briefly 
in uniform, on the ground, and in the air. 

I talked to General Hodge before we 
withdrew the American presence there 
once before in Korea, in Seoul; and he 
said to me: 
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If we withdraw these forces, it will only 
mean war. 


A c ouple of years later, that is exactly 
what happened, in 1950. 1 think I talked 
*° kini in 1947 or 1949. Our complete 
withdrawal of the American presence 
aid not contribute to peace. It actually 
encouraged the hostile forces of the 
north to move in,, It encouraged subver- 
sion in both north and south. 

As a result, the independence of Korea 
was threatened and the country ulti- 
mately was divided. The United States 
was forced into a war which could have 
been avoided had we not, in the late 
1940 s, hastily withdrawn ail our troops, 
under our cry of, “Let’s not be involved 
any more.” So we decided not to be in- 
volvec , and we became involved in one 
of the most costly conflicts in our history. 
That :s the lesson of Korea. 

I think we owe it to our own security 
and survival, and to theirs, and we owe it 
to our own sense of justice— we owe it to 
ourselves as a nation which has given 
its word to aid these people — to help 
them modernize their forces, if we are 
again in the process of withdrawal from 
the territory of a friendly nation. So I 
hope this amendment will be adopted. 

I think the business of second-guessing 
your government on matters of this kind 
is highly risky. Where a government has 
been elected by the people, where it is 
carrying out the foreign policy of the 
nation where it makes commitments arid 
pledges its word to governments, the 
Senate of the United States ought not 
come in and say, “Well, we think we can 
do better. We are better foreign policy 
experts than you are. Never mind what 
you said in South Korea. We just won’t 
give them the money.” 

Not only would that damage us in 
South Korea; it would damage our credi- 
bility wherever else in the world the word 
of the United States is pledged and is 
felt to oe as good as its bond. So I hope 
that the Senate will adopt this amend- 
ment, that we will do justice to Korea. 

There is, of course, our obligation to 
assist Cambodia; because Cambodia is 
pinning down troops of the enemy which 
otherwise would be engaged in South 
Vietnam and prolong that conflict, which 
already has gone on much too long. 

I have added $20 million for Israel 
because we want at least to continue to 
maintain the status quo, in the hope 
that Israel and the Arab nations Anally 
will be able to convert the cease-fire 
into a permanent peace. We have a 
cease-fire and no peace in two parts of 
the world— in Korea and in the Middle 
East. 

Our purpose in our foreign policy is to 
promote peace — to promote peace in 
Korea, to promote peace in Indochina, 
and to promote peace in the Middle East. 
Our best chance of doing so is to be 
prepared to keep our commitments and, 
in the case of Israel, the only democracy 
in the Middle East, to support its very 
valiant forces as they, by their very de- 
termination and readiness to defend 
themselves, deter aggressors, whether 1 
they be neighbors or whether they be 
great powers. 

So it seems to me that this amendment 
is meritorious. It does not restore all 


the money. It is realistic. It is a reduc- 
tion from the amount which the adminis- 
tration asked, as I recited earlier. But 
it does restore it to a more viable level 
which would enable us at least to keep 
our commitments. 

theref01 *e* that the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment of the distin- 
guished Republican leader which would 
restore a measure of the cuts in military 
and supporting assistance proposed by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and earmark an additional $20 million 
m supporting assistance for Israel. Total 
supporting assistance for Israel would 
then amount to $70 million. 

Although it would be a disservice t.o the 
cause of world peace to exaggerate or 
otherwise create undue optimism con- 
cerning recent international develop- 

f.^ tS T7^ e 7 e .l°- p ?? ents Iar eely resulting 
f. wY' S ' lnltl atives— I think it is a fact 
that there exists in this country and in 
this body increased hope that after a 
quarter of a century the enmity of the 
cold war may be disintegrating. And one 
would also hope that developments on 
the world scene will have an impact on 
the conflict in Vietnam. But if there are 
significant movements toward peace to- 
day, it is because we and our allies have 
the strength which encourages those who 
have different views to seek to resolve our 
differences through peaceful means 
Nonetheless it is vitally important to 
remember that we will ofily be able to 
capitalize on such opportunities for 
peace if we and our allies can continue 
to negotiate from positions of strength. 
For more than 10 days, now, the Senate 
has been considering legislation which is 
crucial to the Nixon doctrine, which en- 
courages our allies to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities for their own defense, and 
to the maintenance of our allies' self- 
defense capabilities at sufficient strength 
°u 3 e u Courage the process of detente 
which President Nixon has so imagina- 
tively pursued in recent months. 

But severe cuts by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in the supporting 
assistance and military assistance pro- 
grams recommended by the administra- 
tion jeopardize important U.S. security 
interests in Europe, the Middle East, as 
well as in Southeast Asia. Supporting as- 
sistance provides the economic support 
which Vietnam, Cambodia^ Laos, Thai- 
land, Israel, Jordan, and others need to 
sustain their economies while they wi th- 
stand military and political pressures 
from their adversaries. We have seen that 
the need to maintain strong military 
forces in the Middle East has created an 
economic strain on both Israel and Jor- 
dan which they cannot meet without 
outside assistance. The same is true in 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, where the 
substantial amounts of military equip- 
which we are supplying to them 
will be. far less effective if we do not pro- 
vide an adequate level of economic aid 
which will permit them to mobilize their 
own manpower. 

Supporting assistance also includes the 
financial support which we provide for 
the care of refugees and war casualties 
In Southeast Asia. The riecent North 
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Vietnamese offensive caused an addi- 
tional 800,000 refugees in Vietnam and 
an uncounted number of civilian war 
casualties. It is my impression that most 
Members of the Congress agree that sup- 
port for this purpose should be adequate 
in all cases and even relatively generous. 

The grant military assistance program 
is the linchpin of the Nixon doctrine. It 
provides allied and friendly governments 
with a portion of the equipment and 
training necessary to enable them to 
bear primary responsibility for their 
own defense. 

A 23-percent cut in grant military 
assistance in fiscal year 1973, coming on 
top of a 28 -percent cut in fiscal year 
1972, would threaten the stability of 
Cambodia and Thailand; weaken the 
contribution Turkey can make to sta- 
bility in the Middle East and the strength 
of the Mediterranean flank of NATO; 
set back our program to modernize 
Korea s armed forces : and weaken our 
relationships with a number of nations 
who permit us to station U.S. forces on 
their territory. With these reductions in 
effect, meaningful programs for such 
countries as China, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines, Greece, and Ethiopia could not 
be completed, and important U.S. policy 
objectives in these countries would be 
imperiled. 

This program cannot be viewed in iso- 
lation from other expenditures for na- 
tional security. It is considerably less 
costly to train and equip an allied soldier 
than to station an American soldier over- 
seas. Thus these programs provide a 
great advantage to wise allocation of de- 
fense funds and to effective distribution 
of the Nation’s resources. As a direct re- 
sult of this program and the Vietnamiza- 
tion program, we have been able to with- 
draw over half a million American per- 
sonnel from East Asia and the Pacific 
thus saving both lives and dollars. 

While the bill before us is an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act, it 
is in fact almost exclusively a bill con- 
cerned with the international security 
program of our country. To maintain 
the position of strength essential to our 
country our allies and our friends in what 
we trust will prove to be a turning point 
toward peace, the Scott amendment 
would raise the authorization for grant 
military assistance to $725 million and 
the authorization for security support- 
ing assistance to $770 million, of which 
$70 million is specifically earmarked for 
Israel. I urge Senators to support the 
President’s efforts for peace by support- 
ing this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As T understand it, 
the Senator's amendment provides for 
an amount, we may say, between what 
the administration requested and what 
the committee recommended. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. It restores 
a part of the fund, but it is a reduction 
of more than $55 million from the origi- 
nal request of $780 million, and it is a 
reduction 

Mr. SPARKMAN. From $844 million. 
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Mr. SCOTT. It is a reduction of $74 
million from the administration’s origi- 
nal request of $884 million. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is, in support- 
ing assistance. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And $55 million in 
military grant aid. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Did the Senator 
name the beneficiary nations? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not suggest- 
ing amounts, just the countries. 

Mr. SCOTT. The beneficiary nations 
which particularly would be benefited 
here are the Republic of South Korea, 
the Government of Thailand, the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia, the State of Is- 
rael, and the Kingdom of Jordan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that we have commitments 
to all those countries? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In the South Korea 
alloment — or whatever it is called — is the 
matter of modernizing their equipment 
involved? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is. That is the principal 
purpose of the restoration, to enable us 
to keep the given word of the United 
States, that in consideration — in part, 
certainly — of the necessity for us to 
lower our profile in that area, to reduce 
our presence in that area, we have agreed 
to help them to modernize their means 
of defense. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was really a 
part of the arrangement that was 
worked out, either formally or infor- 
mally, making it possible for us to with- 
draw U.S. troops from South Korea? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. 

We are in the position of having gone 
ahead with the withddawal of our troops, 
having taken the benefit of the agree- 
ment so far as America is concerned, and 
then being confronted with a hesitant 
situation in the Senate, as to whether we 
should keep our part of the bargain — 
the modernization of the equipment of 
the South Korea forces. 

If I were a South Korean and heard 
that the Senate had gone ahead with the 
return of American soldiers and then 
had failed to supply the modernization 
of equipment is promised, not only 
would I have a low opinion of the Senate, 
but also, I would have a very low opinion 
of the word of the United States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say this, that 
I have a strong feeling for the South 
Korean situation. I have visited there 
several times. I have been up on the 
DMZ area where the South Koreans 
have their divisions and we have our 
men. I have seen the equipment the 
South Koreans use. I know how badly 
they need modizeration. I was pleased 
when our Government and ;the South 
Korean Government worked out an un- 
derstanding to the effect that we would 
help them modernize. 

Let me say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that I have asked someone who 
is opposed to this to come to the floor to 
handle the opposition. I am not in a 
position to oppose the position of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania because I 
think it is so important to all the coun- 


tries the Senator named, but particu- 
larly is the importance to South Korea 
and Israel. The others may be just as 
important, I am sure. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator is right about 
South Korea. I have already made the 
point that I served briefly in South Korea 
on the carrier Valley Forge. 

I did see the fighting quality of the 
South Koreans. I have been honored by 
their government along with General 
Van Fleet on a subsequent occasion at 
the time of the inauguration of President 
Park. This might be said to dispose me 
even further in their favor, but what 
moves me is the keeping of a promise 
and my own personal observation of the 
gallantry and the determination of the 
South Koreans to preserve their inde- 
pendence. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I have shared simi- 
lar recognition by the South Korean 
Government. I was also given an honor- 
ary degree by their National University. 
However, let me say that does not con- 
vince me on this. I am convinced on this 
by the absolute necessity of having a 
well -equipped force on the DMZ line, as 
long as we do not have some kind of 
agreement whereby peace can be assured. 
We are still there under the armistice; 
are we not? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is necessary to 
keep the force there. My own feeling is 
that we should have it there. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for the quorum be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Chiles) . Without objection, it is so ord- 
ered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Gurney) be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes on the time of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr, President, I strong- 
ly support the amendment of the distin- 
guished minority leader to restore some 
of the military assistance funds cut by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

First, this amendment will provide 
adequate economic supporting assistance 
to Israel — a nation whose continuing 
economic stability is crucial if peace is 
ever to be achieved in the Middle East. 
The recent activities of the Palestinian 
guerrillas and the tragic shootout at 
LOD Airport in Tel Aviv underscore the 
need for such assistance. 

Second, this amendment will enable 
the administration to move ahead in im- 
plementing the Vietnamization program. 
It gives allies and friendly governments 
the assistance which they continue to 
need if North Vietnamese aggression is 
to be successfully contained. 


Finally, it enables us to get on with the 
job of equipping and training allied and 
friendly government forces so that these 
forces, rather than U.S. forces, will be 
able, in the first instance, to meet con- 
ventional threats to the common peace. 

Mr. President, these programs, which 
we are considering today, have been in- 
strumental in creating the essential pre- 
conditions for a generation of peace. 
They have enabled us to bring American 
servicemen home — over half a million 
from the Pacific alone — and they have 
enabled us to leave local forces behind 
which are capable of defending their 
own governments and institutions. 

I do not think there is any more dra- 
matic and convincing evidence of that 
than what is going on in Vietnam at the 
present time. The North Vietnamese 
launched an invasion of South Vietnam 
and used practically all of their forces. 
These forces were as well equipped as any 
modern army. They used tanks and ar- 
tillery pieces by the hundreds. Many of 
them were of the modem type of artil- 
lery. There were also rocket weapons. 

The siege at An Loc ruined that village. 
Yet, despite that massive attack with the 
most modern of equipment, the South 
Vietnamese has not only been able to 
contain the aggression and turn back the 
attack, but in some cases they have made 
slight advances. 

Mr. President, as I say, there is no 
more dramatic evidence that Vietnami- 
zation is working and that the training 
of the South Vietnamese troops to take 
over their own battles has been success- 
ful. That is what this foreign assistance 
program is all about. If we continue to 
do that at the level of spending the ad- 
ministration has recommended, it seems 
to me that servicemen other than the 
U.S. soldiers will do this kind of fighting, 
which is what ought to be done. 

Mr. President, for the first time in over 
25 years other nations are becoming in- 
creasingly able to stand on their own, 
militarily. Given this record of accom- 
plishment, I believe that this military 
assistance program deserves our contin- 
ued support. Deep cuts of the nature im- 
posed by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee would serve merely to cripple this ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy without 
bringing forward valid alternative poli- 
cies. As far as this Senator is concerned, 
such di'astic cuts are neither justified or 
desirable. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided between both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a perfecting amendment to 
that offered by the distinguished minor- 
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ity leader, and ask that the amendment 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is not in order, except by 
unanimous consent, until all time has 
been used on the pending amendment 
or has been yielded back. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, I have not seen the amend- 
ment, and I would rather defer 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be returned in order 
that :t may be examined by the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, I have reached an un- 
derstanding with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and we are ready to yield 
back the' remainder of the time on each 
side to bring up the perfecting amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment I have offered 
may be called up and considered at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Church for himself 
and Mr. Bayh to the Scott amendment 
(No. 1265) as follows: 

Strike out the first paragraph of the 
amendment. In lieu of the language pro- 
posed to be inserted by the third para- 
graph of the amendment by Senator Scott 
insert the following: $685,000,000, of which 
not less than $85,000,000 shall be available 
solely for Israel.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes on the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 3 minutes on the 
substitute or perfecting amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, all the 
substitute does is to attempt what has 
often been tried in the Senate, and that 
is to increase the amount to Israel, 
hoping that all Senators who are 
motivated by the Jewish vote will imme- 
diately rush in and support the sub- 
stitute;, and, or course, the $15 million 
additional can then be knocked out 
in conference and everybody will be 
happy. 

Well, that is about all it is. My amend- 
ment, of course, adds $20 million for 
Israel To that the distinguished Sena- 
tor fnm Idaho adds another $15 mil- 
lion, but the price of his giving a little 
more money to Israel is that no more 
money goes to Korea, and no more money 
goes to any other country mentioned in 
my amendment — no more money goes to 
Jordan, no more money goes to the 
Middle East. 

This is simply an attempt to say to 
Senators, as they walk through the door 
just before the vote, “We raise the 
amour ^ of money for Israel. You want to 
vote for that don’t you?”, and in that way 
hope hat Senators will thereby adopt 
the substitute and strike out what we are 
trying to do; namely, the restoration of 
all these other funds in the amendment. 

So I do not think the substitute should 
be passed for that reason alone. Other- 


wise we get into a bidding contest here, 
where each Senator who has an amend- 
ment offers to authorize more money for 
Israel, but always at the cost of cutting 
everybody else. I do not think the Gov- 
ernment of Israel wants you to do that, 
and I do not think the Government of 
the United States wants you to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. SCOTT, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

I do not think this is the way to 
legislate. 

I realize that by being exceptionally 
candid on the floor I have abandoned 
the usual subterfuges which we inter- 
change with each other so often, but 
that is all this is. When one examines 
the proposal, he will see that it is 
done for the purpose, when a Sen- 
ator comes in and asks what this is all 
about, of being able to say, “Well, it is 
a substitute amendment to give Israel 
more money.” This is a time when there 
is hardly anybody on the floor — there Is 
nobody here now except us chickens — 
I am sorry ; the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) says that I should speak 
for myself — for us chickens and one 
rooster, then, r Laugh ter.] 

There is nobody else here, so when they 
come in and they want to know what it is 
all about, unless somebody makes the 
record clear what it is fill about, they 
will not know it is an attempt to keep 
face with South Korea and an attempt 
to shore up other nations who have 
been friendly to us, w ho are pinning down 
other nations who are not friendly to us, 
and as an attempt to continue peace in 
the Middle East 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator is expi red. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes so I may yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I ask the Sen- 
ator if he thinks that adding $20 million 
for Israel will hurt the overall bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. The overall bill? 

Mr. SYMINGTON Yes, Would adding 
$20 million hurt the Senator’s proposal? 
As long as nobody is here but “us chick- 
ens,” I thought I might as well bring it 
up. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. My proposal would 
help Jordan, Israel, Korea, Cambodia, 
and would ease tensions, I believe, in 
those areas of the world. I am so used 
to, as an old hand around here, almost 
going into my 30th year in Congress, all 
these substitute motions. The usual ma- 
neuver in the House is on a motion to 
recommit. Over here it is a motion to do 
something for Israel. That is all it is. 

I hope the substitute will fail, for the 
reason that it does strike down our at- 
tempt to keep faith with the Government 
and people of South Korea and to main- 
tain our foreign relations in those other 
areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
same spirit of candidness that has been 
shown by the distinguished minority 


leader, recent votes taken in the Senate 
have been against increasing the overall 
amount of this bill. For instance, only 
last week the Senate rejected attempts 
to increase military credit sales. Yet, at 
this point comes another attempt to 
increase the total amounts in the bill. 

But this one has a sugar spoon at- 
tached, earmarking an additional $20 
million for Israel. 

I would first point out that the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
earmarked $50 million in the present 
bill for Israel. We wanted to make cer- 
tain, given the present circumstances 
in the Middle East, that the military 
capabilities of Israel are sufficient to dis- 
courage another Arab attack on that 
country. We wanted to provide in various 
ways Israel the capability to secure its 
borders. If we are going to err, let us 
err on the side of generosity. Let us 
make certain that Israel’s defense is 
adequate, particularly in view of the 
continuing Russian effort to rebuild the 
Arab military forces. 

So, with respect to this one particular 
in the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, I have no 
quarrel. The amount, in fact, could well 
be increased further. That is the reason 
that I have added an additional $15 
million, so that the increase for Israel is 
not the $20 million provided in Senator 
Scott’s amendment, but the $35 million 
provided in the perfecting amendment. 

That, I think, can be justified: but the 
rest cannot be justified. The rest of this 
amendment would increase the overall 
cost of this bill by $245 million — nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars would be 
added, if the Senate adopted the amend- 
ment offered by the minority leader — 
$125 million for military grant assistance 
and $120 million for economic supporting 
assistance. 

The Senate bill is fully adequate. The 
committee took the evidence and heard 
the testimony; it has, in fact, increased 
the overall amount for military assist- 
ance above the levels of last year. The 
bill contains approximately $100 million 
more in military assistance than the 
Senate approved last year. The commit- 
tee feels that that is fully adequate to 
meet the need. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not wish to interrupt 
the carefully considered remarks of one 
of the most distinguished and illustrious 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, but as one who is not a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

I must say that I find great logic in the 
presentation of the Senator from Idaho. 

The Senator has stressed the difference 
between the committee’s recommenda- 
tions and the recommendations of our 
illustrious minority leader. From a 
slightly different perspective, I find it 
equally alarming to look at the trend of 
the last couple of years. 

While, in the early years of this ad- 
ministration, there was established a doc- 
trine known as the Nixon doctrine, which 
was designed to try to spread the bur- 
den of regional defense among the na- 
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tions of that region. This policy goal 
made a great deal of sense to me since 
it would enhance international coopera- 
tion, and lessen the overloaded burden 
that existed on the backs of the taxpay- 
ers of the United States. Nevertheless, 
as I look at the figures that are before 
me, it seems as if the trend has been 
alarmingly in the opposite direction. 

For 1970 we appropriated $350 mil- 
lion in military grants, $70 million in 
military credit sales, and $395 million 
for supporting assistance; the amount 
requested by the administration for 
1973, just 4 years later, is more than 
twice that amount — $780 million in mili- 
tary grants, $527 million in military 
credits, and $844 million for supporting 
assistance. 

The committee, in its wisdom, cut 
those figures back to $600 million, $400 
million, and $650 million respectively, 
but the Senator from Pennsylvania seeks 
again to raise that military grant figure 
to $725 million and the supporting as- 
sistance figure to $770 million. The com- 
mittee has already doubled the amount 
which was appropriated for 1970; this 
amendment would add still another 
quarter of a billion dollars when we are 
trying to implement the Nixon doctrine 
by spreading the burden of defense costs. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is quite 
correct. All the committee is trying to do 
is hold the line rather modestly against 
this swelling program. 

All these programs, as the Senator 
knows, get larger with each passing year 
through “bureaucratic momentum;” the 
committee is trying to put the brakes to 
this phenomena. 

I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that in so doing, we have had to 
yield some ground. There is $100 million 
more in this bill than in last year's bill, 
to start with, for military assistance. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania, however, 
has added a quarter of a billion dollars 
more. As a consequence, unless we are 
just going to throw open the door and 
say, in effect, that any amount is ac- 
ceptable to Congress, that we will no 
longer exercise our judgment or attempt 
to impose some reasonable restraint on 
behalf of the people we represent, who 
must pay the bill, then I would think it 
prudent for the Senate to support the 
committee. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt for just one last question, to 
get his thoughts? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. This whole question of 
when and where to spend military funds 
has not been examined in the past as 
carefully as I think the Senate is deter- 
mined to examine it in the future. 

A fundamental principle which must 
be considered is the relationship of the 
expenditures to our national interest. 

It is rather obvious to the Senator 
from Indiana, and I am sure to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, that what happens in the 
Middle East with respect to the security 
and continued freedom of the State 
of Israel is very much in our national 
interest, and that there is a great deal 
of sympathy in this country to support 
that small democracy and provide them 
the wherewithal to defend themselves. 
That is exactly what they are doing; we 


are not asking for divisions or air sup- 
port from the United States, but for the 
military hardware to defend themselves. 

I do not want to be too harsh, but it 
appears almost as if this very important 
authorization to help sustain democracy 
in Israel is being used almost as a black- 
mail effort to get several times that 
amount to spend we know not where and 
we know not for what. Is the Senator 
from Indiana too harsh in his judg- 
ment? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is accurate 
in his observation, and his statement is 
certainly no more harsh than the open- 
ing remarks of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. The distinguished Senator 
from Indiana is quite right. 

I have never had any difficulty when 
it comes to supplying military assist- 
ance or economic assistance, when 
needed, to Israel. Israel is a democratic 
country. It has the full and loyal sup- 
port of its people. It has demonstrated 
again and again its capacity to defend 
itself, without ever calling upon a single 
American soldier. 

My difficulty is with this tendency of 
ours, through this military assistance 
program and the foreign military sales 
effort, to supply 40 or 50 different gov- 
ernments in the world with our arms, 
and in the main, to supply various dic- 
tatorial regimes, all under the guise of 
anticommunism. However, most of these 
American financed and furnished weap- 
ons have been used by these regimes to 
hold their our own people in check. We 
have allowed this to grow and grow until 
it has become global in its scope. It is 
now a monstrously immoral program. 

I point out to the Senator that, in- 
sofar as the war theater is concerned, 
insofar as Laos and South Vietnam and 
Cambodia are concerned, whatever mili- 
tary assistance is needed for those coun- 
tries is not covered by this bill, anyway. 
All of that— and it is a great deal, as the 
Senator knows — is covered in the so- 
called defense budget of the United 
States. 

What is really being asked for here is 
a quarter of a billion dollars more to 
distribute to countries which, in the 
main, if not almost in the entirety, are 
reactionary, repressive regimes, and cer- 
tainly by no stretch of the imagination 
could be compared to the kind of gov- 
ernment or society represented by the 
free and sovereign State of Israel. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator include 
the Republic of South Korea as a reac- 
tionary, regressive regime? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Idaho has no particular admiration for 
the Government of South Korea. There 
is a great difference between that govern- 
ment and the Government of Israel. I 
want to say that most emphatically. The 
two are not comparable at all. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has met the 
ruler of the Kingdom of Jordan. Does he 
include the Kingdom of Jordan as a reac- 
tionary and regressive or recessive 
regime? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not place it in the 
list of flourishing democracies in the 
world. 


Mr. SCOTT. In other words, the Sen- 
ator is condemning all these other coun- 
tries which have been friends and allies 
of the United States and is using that as 
an argument for not keeping our given 
word, as in our promise to Korea to mod- 
ernize their equipment. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Idaho does not condemn any govern- 
ment. The Senator from Idaho is saying 
that the committee bill contains adequate 
money for these purposes and that it 
ought not be increased by another quar- 
ter of a billion dollars. It already has 
been increased by $100 million, and 
nearly all the bill is directed toward such 
governments as those mentioned by the 
Senator from Pensylvania. It is suffi- 
cient. It need not be increased. 

A special case can be made for Israel, 
because it is a very special country, faced 
by a very difficult problem — the problem 
of Russian -supplied military arms and 
equipment to the surrounding Arab 
States which are unanimously hostile to 
Israel and against whom Israel has 
fought several wars. 

Israel’s position is a special one. We 
should be particularly careful to make 
certain that we earmark sufficient funds 
for Israel to maintain an effective and 
successful military deterrent against the 
outbreak of further warfare in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would not the Senator, 
then agree, that it is necessary to help 
South Korea maintain an effective and 
successful military deterrent against 
those who might endanger its security? 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill as reported by 
the committee contains adequate fund- 
ing for that purpose. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it is obvious that 

we cannot agree 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Idaho has expired. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania has 9 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to table hfis not been offered. 

Mr. CHURCH. I give notice that I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays when the 
motion is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 9 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time, and I now 
move to table the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho to the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to table. 

The yeas and the nays were not 
ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. The assistant legisla- 
tive clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and the nays on the motion to 
table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Arizona would vote ‘'nay” and the Sen- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table. 
On i;his question the yeas and the nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Gam shell), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mi\ Gravel), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hollings), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hughes), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Humphrey), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
dan), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Mansfield) , the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClellan) , the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
tyre), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Metcalf) , the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Ribicoff), and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Ellender) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hughes) , the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humphrey) , the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Ribicoff), 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Gam- 
brel i ) , would each vote “nay.” 

Mr, SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (Mr. Lrock), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
ton), the Senator from Michigan (Mr, 
Grifitn), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen) , the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Hatfield) , the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gold- 
water) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Mundt) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Bellmon} and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Taft) are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Gold water) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Hatfield). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced — yeas 35, 
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as follows : 
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YEAS— 35 


Aiken 

Dominick 

'8 c) weiker 

Allen 

Eastland 

Sot tt 

Allott 

Ervin 

Smith 

Baker 

Fannin 

Sparkman 

Beall 

Fong 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Biennis 

Boggs 

Jorda n, Idaho 

Stevens 

Buckle ? 

Mathias 

Tai madge 

Cook 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Packwood 

Tower 

Curtis 

Pearson 

Young 

Dole 

Saxbe 


NAYS— 38 


Anderson 

Burdick 

Casa 

Bayh 

Byrd, 

Chiles 

Bentsen 

Harry F., Jr. 

Church 

Bible 

Byrd, Robert C. 

Cranston 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Eagleton 


Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Harris 

McGee 

Roth 

Hart 

Mondale 

Spong 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Symington 

Javits 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Weicker 

Long 

Proxmire 

Williams 


NOT VOTING — 27 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

McGovern 

Brock 

Hollings 

McIntyre 

Cotton 

Hruska, 

Metcalf 

Ellender 

Hughes 

Moss 

Gambrell 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Gravel 

Jordan, N.C, 

Percy 

Griffin 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Taft 


So the motion to table the Church 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennedy). The question occurs on 
agreeing to the Church amendment to 
the Scott amendment. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
as modified. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Gambrell), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gravel), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hollings), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hughes), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Humphrey), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) , the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr Jor- 
dan), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Mansfield), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClellan), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr, Metcalf), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) , the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Ribicoff), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre), and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. Ellender) are absent on ofli- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hughes), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humphrey), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Ribicoff), 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Gambrell ) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
ton), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Griffin), the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. Hansen) , the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Hatfield), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 
Horn. Illinois (Mr. Percy) are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gold- 
water) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Mundt > are absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Gold water) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon ( Mr. Hatfield > . If 
present and voting, the Senator from 


ator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced — yeas 54, 
nays 21, as follows : 
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YEA 6? 54 


Allott 

Dole 

Pell 

Anderson 

Eaglcton 

Proxmire 

Baker 

Eastland 

Ra ndolph 

Bayh 

Fulbrighf. 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Sa x be 

Bible 

Hart. 

Sclnveiker 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Spong 

Buckley 

Javits 

Stevens 

Burdick 

Kennedy- 

Stevenson 

Byrd, 

Long 

Symington 

Harry F., 

Jr. Magnuson 

Ta! madge 

Byrd, Robert C. Mathias 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Miller 

Tower 

Case 

Monclale 

Turin ey 

Chiles 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Church 

Nelson 

Williams 

Cook 

Pastore 


Cranston 

Pearson 



NAYS 21 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Pa< k wood 

Allen 

Ervin 

Scott 

Beall 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bellmon 

Fong: 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Taft 

Curtis 

McGee 

Young 


NOT VOTING— 

-25 

Brock 

Hollings 

McIntyre 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Ellender 

Hughes 

Moss 

Gambrell 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Gravel 

Jordan, N O. 

Percy 

Griffin 

Mansfield 

Ivihicoff 

Hansen 

McClellan 


Hatfield 

McGovern 



So Mr. Church's amendment to the 
Scott amendment war agreed to. 

Mr. FULRRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH, I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table: was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the Be. It amendment, as 
emended. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield heck the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. I \ kid back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Scott amend- 
ment, as amended (putting the ques- 
tion) . 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 

? greed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to Py on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PREBIDING- OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
f rom Colorado (Mr. Dominick) , 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, I send 
the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stat ed. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 7, line 18, delete “(a) ”, On line 22, 
beginning with the word, “by” strike through 
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the word, “funds” on line 24, and Insert in 
lieu thereof: “in Thailand by any military 
forces, other than the national forces of 
Thailand or the United States,". 

On page 8, line 1, insert a period after 
“purpose”. 

On page 8, line 1, beginning with the word, 
“and” strike through line 10. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of Senators I 
think we can be very brief on this amend- 
ment and, hopefully, with the cooper- 
ation of the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Idaho, we will be 
able to dispose of it rather rapidly. 

Mr. President, my original amendment 
which was printed would have struck the 
total section 515 on pages 7 and 8. 1 have 
talked at length with members of the 
staff and with the Senator from New 
Jersey, and the amendment I have sub- 
mitted is different in considerable sub- 
stance from the amendment which was 
originally offered. 

What we are doing in the amendment 
I have offered now is strike any reference 
either to combat or military operations 
in Laos or military operations in North 
Vietnam, leaving in, however, the pro- 
posed prohibition on the use of funds 
insofar as third countries are con- 
cerned in Thailand. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet in the Senate? This is an 
important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burdick). The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As a result of this 
amendment, if agreed to, the provision 
which is before Senators on pages 7 and 
8 would read as follows : 

No funds authorized or appropriated under 
any provision of law shall be made available 
by any officer, employee, or agency of the 
United States Government, for the purpose 
of financing any military operations in Thai- 
land by any military forces other than the 
national forces of Thailand or the United 
States . . . 

Then it would read after that : 
unless Congress has specifically authorized 
or specifically authorizes the making of funds 
available for such purpose. 

And the remainder of the section 
would then be stricken. 

The reason why we have done this is 
that the Armed Services Committee as 
such by, I believe, a general agreement 
between the Armed Services Committee 
Chairman and the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has main- 
tained jurisdiction in connection with 
Vietnam and with Laos. 

The general military assistance juris- 
diction is in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and would be applicable insofar 
as Thailand is concerned. So we are leav- 
ing Thailand in. But I want to make it 
explicit — and I think the Senator from 
New Jersey would agree with this — that 
there is no situation in Thailand at the 
present time which would lead to support 
of any third party troops in that area. 
We anticipate none. Consequently, this 
wording, although it may be important 
from the point of view of asserting juris- 
diction in what we are doing in military 
operations country by country, is no more 
important for Thailand than it would 
be for India or Pakistan or any other 


country in the world in which we do not 
contemplate doing this. 

Personally, I feel the legislation as such 
is not what I would like to see in the 
bill, but almost all legislation in this 
body is a matter of compromise along 
these lines, and it may be that the ques- 
tion of whether this provision should 
be in at any point can be taken up, as 
it has been in the past, in conference, 
and then either knocked out or left in 
by the conferees. 

It is, as I say, my feeling that this is 
a good substitute; that it takes care 
of the items which were of concern to 
me and the other distinguished mem- 
bers of this body who sponsored the orig- 
inal proposal that I put in, namely, Sen- 
ators Stennis, Young, Eastland, Ben- 
nett, Tower, and Dole. I believe, as far 
as I can ascertain, that this amendment 
would be satisfactory to those cospon- 
sors. I tried to stay in touch with as many 
of them as I could. As I say, it does, 
in part at least, meet some of the pur- 
poses the Senator from New Jersey was 
seeking, but it does not any longer con- 
flict with the jurisdiction we would 
otherwise have in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I am happy to yield at this point to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I thank my colleague. His 
statement is accurate and very fair, as 
his statements always are. I would have 
preferred that the section the Senator 
from Colorado is amending remain in 
the bill as I introduced it and the For- 
eign Relations Committee approved it, 
but we cannot always get everything we 
want. I am glad, speaking for myself 
only, to accept the Senator's amendment 
as the best that we can get under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, I am absolutely opposed 
to the United States carrying on large 
scale mercenary operations anywhere — 
Southeast Asia or anywhere else — with- 
out congressional authorization. I think 
that if our democracy and our Consti- 
tution mean anything, such authoriza- 
tion should be mandatory. But I think 
we cannot avoid the fact that there 
are ongoing mercenary operations in 
Laos and in North Vietnam financed by 
the United States. We know this. We 
know that Thai troops are in Laos be- 
cause, after a long series of newspaper 
leaks and interviews with Thai troops 
themselves, the administration finally 
stated publicly last year that this was 
so. We know of the operations in North 
Vietnam only because of newspaper ac- 
counts. Perhaps some day we are going 
to be officially informed of the facts on 
American financed ground raids in North 
Vietnam. 

But I do accept the fact that these 
operations exist, although I believe Con- 
gress should have been asked to author- 
ize them, Congress unofficially has been 
aware of. them. The Armed Services Com- 
mittees have been advised about them. 
As I understand, the Appropriations 
Subcommittee dealing with defense ap- 
propriations has known about them. Ap- 
propriations have been made by Con- 
gress with this knowledge. So, in a 
sense— and I am sure this is the view of 
the majority of the Members of the Con- 


gress — there is some feeling that these 
operations have been authorized by Con- 
gress and that the Senate is unwilling 
to stop them at this particular point, 
with hostilities continuing. 

Recognizing that while not necessarily 
agreeing, I accept the suggestion offered 
by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Domi- 
nick), although it goes against my grain 
to do so because of my general view of 
the undesirability of unauthorized mer- 
cenary operations; but I think he has 
proposed something which meets one of 
my main purposes, and that is to estab- 
lish the fact that, in the future, specific 
congressional authorizations should be 
necessary. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the Senator has said. I 
know it has been a concern of his for a 
long period of time. It is my understand- 
ing, on reading this amendment — and I 
would like to have this colloquy with the 
Senator from New Jersey — that this 
would not prohibit the United States 
from supporting our ally Thailand within 
Thailand with some of the problems they 
may have. Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE. This does not prevent 
American support in Thailand to Thai 
troops. That is quite correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. And it would not pro- 
hibit our support of what might be term- 
ed irregular troops who are nationals of 
Thailand? 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator repeat 
that? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. It would not pre- 
vent support of what might be termed ir- 
regular forces or nationals of Thailand. 
In other words, in case some of the 
tribesmen who are not part of the regu- 
lar armed forces there should find them- 
selves in problems because of invasion by 
some country, they could be supported, 
too? 

Mr. CASE. It would be my feeling that 
the rationale of what we are doing would 
not prohibit American support to Thai 
regular or irregular troops in Thailand so 
long as they were under direction of the 
Thai Government. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is what I wanted 
to get as far as the Record is concerned. 
I am glad the Senator goes along with 
that, because that is my understanding 
of what the amendment would do. 

It seems to me that the striking of 
lines 2 through 10, really, on page 8 is a 
significant compromise by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey — tak- 
ing out reference to Laos and Vietnam. 

I see my distinguished chairman here. 
I am sure he may have some questions 
or comments on it. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator permit 
me to make one more observation be- 
fore completing this colloquy? I think I 
should say I do not regard what we are 
doing here in any way to be an authori- 
zation of any kind for American assist- 
ance, but the elimination of new pro- 
scriptions against certain kinds of Amer- 
ican assistance. That is the purpose of 
it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I would like to make 
this comment. This is a subject of con- 
cern to all of us. It is a matter that is very 
difficult to handle, frankly. It is difficult 
for the Department of Defense or the 
Department of State, or whatever agency 
of government may be involved. We have 
had this problem before our committee 
many times, and will continue to have 
it. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Colorado, who is a very able member of 
our committee, for the work he has done 
in connection with this provision in the 
bill. I think he and the Senator from New 
Jersey have reached a very good adjust- 
ment of the situation without injury to 
the position we find ourselves in over 

Believing that as I do, I am glad to join 
with him in the modification that he has 
proposecThere, and am delighted to see, 
too, the Senator from New Jersey willing 
to meet the Senator and seek to accom- 
plish something that I think will improve 
the situation without aggravating our 
present problem there. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, I sure- 
ly app reciate the support of the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from 
North Dakota, who was one of the very 
prominent cosponsors of my originally 
proposed amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the modification, it would not 
run contrary to the Nixon foreign policy, 
which I believe is a good one, that of 
helping friendly nations throughout the 
world but not using our own troops. They 
would do their own fighting. I think from 
time to time it is helpful to give financial 
assistance to other countries and mili- 
tary supplies and money for economic 
and oDher purposes. I hope we will get 
away from this business of trying to fight 
the battles of the whole world. That is 
what the main part of the Nixon policy is 
about. I think the modification fits well 
into that foreign policy. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota, and I completely 
agree with him. 

As we all know, there are problems in 
Thailand. They are not nearly as serious 
as they are in some areas of Southeast 
Asia, but there are problems in both 
northeast and southeast Thailand. To 
date, their regular armed forces have 
been able to maintain this problem with- 
in a reasonable area. That would not 
prohibit us from giving adequate support, 
in case they need it, to provide the Thais, 
or nations in that, area, the ability to do 
their own fighting, which I think we are 
all for. 

So I thank the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, the Senator from Mississippi, and 
the Senator from North Dakota for their 
support, and I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as the 
Senator is limited in time, perhaps I had 
better seek time from the Senator from 
Arkansas. Will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield me some time? 

Mr FULBBIGHT. I yield the Senator 
from New York whatever time he may 
require. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I am in 
agreement with the Senator from New 
Jersey that this is probably the best way 
now realistically available! to us in which 
to resolve the question. I appreciate that 
in war, you use many means which may 
be distasteful. I am deeply opposed to 
our being in this war in Indochina, but 
that is neither here nor there on this is- 
sue. The important point here, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that we are, in a isense, condon- 
ing a lack of information to Congress. 

We did not adopt this amendment 
lightly in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. We adopted it only in extremis, be- 
cause the whole concept of advice and 
consent in consultation with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has broken 
down in a very serious way. I hope that 
seeing these evidences of it — which are 
numerous, not just this alone; the Azores 
and Bahrain provision, the executive 
agreements provision, and other matters 
with which we have dealt, reflect that as 
well. It will be seen that the situation 
might have been otherwise had the ad- 
ministration kept us closely informed of 
what it was doing and why. 

I see no reason why it should not have 
done so. This idea that Only the Presi- 
dent and his people can be trusted with 
a secret has already been exploded by 
the revelations of the Pentagon papers, 
the Jack Anderson disclosures, the daily 
trickle of official “leaks” $nd so on. 

The Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
is entrusted, we believe, with the very 
highest secerets of government, at least 
what are alleged to be the highest secrets 
of government, without qualm. What is 
it that seems to create a barrier between 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the administration, in respect of ac- 
countability and responsibility for “clas- 
sified” information? I think that is what 
is at the base of this provision, and I 
deprecate it. 

Mr. President, beyond that, we have 
ongoing activities in Cambodia which 
raise very serious questions about the 
good faith with which the administration 
is sticking by the provisions of the law, 
including the amendment of Senator 
Cooper and Senator Church with respect 
to the range of activities tb go on in Cam- 
bodia with our backing, and my own 
amendment making cleat in law that we 
have no commitment to the defense of 
the Government of Cambodia nor does 
our aid imply or authorise any such in- 
ference. 

Yet, the evidence continues to mount 
that there is a real effort to sort of get 
around those particular provisions with 
respect to Cambodia. Thje press has re- 
ported that American advisers — pro- 
hibited by law in Cambbdia— hover off 
the ground in helicopters; so their feet do 
not touch the earth while they direct op- 
erations. Such maneuver^ to avoid one of 
the inhibitions of the law raised serious 
questions of the integrity of the law and 
the authority of Congress, somewhat like 
General Lavelle's unauthorized raids. 

It is this kind of thing, Mr. President, 
which deeply troubles Members of Con- 
gress and deeply troubles the relation- 
ships which are involve^ here with the 
executive department, and which cause 
such deep concern with respect to the 


whole Indochina involvement. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is one thing we have now 
learned, and the decisive passage by the 
Senate of the War Powers Act is a clear 
indication of that, it is that we do not 
want to back into another Vietnam, or be 
drawn into it, because the progress of 
events is such as to make it inevitable. 

In 1970, following the Lon Nol coup 
d’etat against Sihanouk’s neutralist gov- 
ernment and the attack he ordered 
against the Communist staging bases 
along the Cambodia border. President 
Nixon sent U.S. forces into Cambodia — 
in that much disputed action. In his 
April 30 address announcing this attack, 
the President justified it as a move “to 
protect our men who are in Vietnam and 
to guarantee the continued success of 
our withdrawal programs.” 

The attack in Cambodia was de- 
scribed as a one-shot affair and subse- 
quent requests to Congress for military 
aid funds for Cambodia were portrayed 
as being short term measures related to 
Vietnamization and withdrawal of U.S. 
forces. On May 14, Secretary Rogers said 
that the defense of the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment was not the primary purpose of 
the actions taken, and “that will not be 
our purpose in the future.” 

When Congress first authorized the 
Cambodian assistance request of Presi- 
dent Nixon, I authored, an amendment 
which was included in the law, and which 
has been retained in slightly reworded 
form since. My amendment, section 
7(b) f stated: 

Military and economic assistance provided 
by the United States to Cambodia and au- 
thorized or appropriated pursuant to this 
or any other Act shall not be construed as a 
commitment by the United States to Cam- 
bodia for its defense. 

The initial administration request for 
military assistance to Cambodia, on 
May 12, 1970, was for $7.9 million but 
grew by the end of the year to $155 
million. In 1971 it grew to $246.4 million, 
and this year the request was $300 mil- 
lion for military aid and $30 million in 
economic aid. 

This pattern of logarithmic growth of 
U.S. military support and involvement in 
Cambodia would have been cause for 
grave concern in and of itself. But then, 
on March 14, 1972, Secretary Rogers 
stated to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in support of the Cambodian aid 
request: 

As you know, one of the reasons we have 
increased the request for Cambodia assist- 
ance is that we are anxious to see. that the 
Government in Cambodia survives. 

Mr. President, what has become of the 
provision written into law from the out- 
set, and retained in law ever since, es- 
tablishing that we have no commitment 
to Cambodia— or to the Government of 
Cambodia— for its defense? 

I do not think we are being kept can- 
didly informed about what is going on 
in Cambodia. I have doubts that the 
thrust of U.S. programs in Cambodia 
square with the spirit-, intent, and letter 
of the law. Moreover, the question is not 
merely an academic one. It is a very 
important one closely related to our 
whole Indochina experience. The situa- 
tion in Cambodia, according to a June 6, 
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1972, New York Times report, is dis- 
quietingly like the situation in Vietnam 
in the early 1960’s. I include this report 
as part of my text: 

Cambodia Seems Adrift After 2 Years as 
Republic 

(By Craig R. Whitney) 

Pnompenh, Cambodia, June 5. — Prom a 
start full of hope two years ago, Cambodia 
has sunk into a deep malaise, without con- 
fidence in her leadership, institutions, or 
ability to decide her own future, in the as- 
sessment of a wide range of Cambodians and 
foreign diplomats. 

The malaise has been months in develop- 
ing, but has had a chance to take root in the 
last two months, during which the Govern- 
ment of President Lon Nol has been virtually 
paralyzed by its attempts to legitimize itself 
as a popularly elected presidential regime. 

Yesterday the country held its first presi- 
dential election. Marshall Lon Nol was ahead 
in preliminary results today with 58 per cent 
of the vote, while his closest contender, In 
Tam, had 24 per cent, and the marshal will 
almost certainly turn out to be the winner 
when the final results of the light voting 
are proclaimed by the Government in a few 
days. 

He proclaimed himself President March 13 
after dissolving what remained of the Cam- 
bodian legislature, with Mr. In Tam at its 
head, and bowed to student pressure to elimi- 
nate his friend and closest adviser, Lieut. 
Gen. Sisowath Sirik Matak, from the Gov- 
ernment. The next legislative elections will 
not take place for three months. 

The beginning of the worst part of the 
decline in Cambodia’s morale seems to date 
from the disastrous rout of Cambodian troops 
trying to clear Route 6 north of Phnompenh 
in December. Since that operation, called 
Tchenla 2, the Cambodian Army has made no 
new offensive sweeps except unsuccesful ones 
around the temples of Angkor. 

In recent weeks the Cambodians have, al- 
most without a fight, given up most of the 
territory east of the Mekong River that North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong troops are using 
as a staging area for the offensive In South 
Vietnam, 

AMERICAN OFFICIAL GLOOMY 

A high American official, speaking of the 
United States’ $200-mUlion military aid pro- 
gram In Cambodia, shrugged his shoulders 
as if In despair and said: “I don’t see any 
vigorous prosecution of the war in the cards. 
Tchenla 2 caused a certain lack of confidence 
on the part of Lon Nol and the army and 
the Communists* use of tanks and large 
amounts of heavy ammunition in their of- 
fensive has just indicated to the Khmer that 
they are no match for the North Vietnamese. 

It was also the failure of Tchenla 2 that 
caused the exacerbation of political strains, 
but that had been growing quietly ever since 
March, 1970, when Marshal Lon Nol enjoyed 
seemingly unanimous backing at the begin- 
ning of the republic. The trend since then has 
ben one of centralized rule in his weak hands, 
but with growing frustration and, with the 
elections of the weekend, open opposition 
by some who supported the President in the 
beginning. 

Marshal Lon Nol’s principal opponent in 
the election, Mr. In Tam, was president of 
the Cambodian National Assembly at the 
time of the overthrow of Prince Narodom 
Sihanouk and was one of the three principal 
figures of the new republic in 1970 — along 
With the President and his close friend, Gen- 
eral Sirik Matak. 

What has happened to Mr. In Tam and 
to General Sirik Matak shows, in some ways, 
the deterioration of the regime. In the sum- 
mer of 1971, Mr. In Tam became Minister 
of the Interior, but asked to resign and was 
dismissed last September as his differences 
with the marshal grew. He became president 


of the renamed Constituent Assembly in 
November after Marshal Lon Nol took away 
the legislature’s law-making powers and told 
it to proceed with the drafting of a consti- 
tution. 

But in March, after student demonstra- 
tions against General Sirik Matak, who was 
Lon Nol’s premier and, in effect, the man 
Who had ruled Cambodia since the marshal’s 
stroke more than a year ago, the President 
bowed to these outside pressures, took Gen- 
eral Sirik Matak out of the Government and 
abolished the Constituent Assembly. 

Within 10 days, he had his subordinates 
draft a constitution to his liking, establish- 
ing a presidential form of government with 
a Cabinet answerable to him and to the two- 
house legislature, and submitted it to a 
nationwide referendum, which approved it 
April 30. 

Since March, the Government has been 
headed by the only man Lon Nol could get to 
accept the job. Son Ngoc Thanh, a shadowy 
figure who was on the side of the anti- 
Sihanouk forces at the beginning of the re- 
public but whose allegiance is now believed 
to be mostly to the forms and trappings of 
the republican Government. 

“The Government has been virtually para- 
lyzed for the past two months while Lon 
Nol has been trying to secure his political 
future,” a senior diplomat said. “I would 
hope he’d start to govern again rather quick- 
ly after the elections.” 

Indeed, in the last few days in Pnompenh 
have been devoted almost entirely to politi- 
cal activities. A giant parade of military vehi- 
cles filled with soldiers bearing placards has 
circled the city almost every morning, blar- 
ing Marshal Lon Nol’s political propaganda 
and DC-3 aircraft have dropped thousands of 
little pictures of the marshal— similar to 
those printed on the ballots — all over the 
city. 

During the voting yesterday, Mr. In Tam 
charged that the Government was making 
it difficult for his supporters to vote for him, 
and that his pollwatchers had not been per- 
mitted in some of the places where military 
people, who strongly support Marshall Lon 
Nol, were voting. Today, he said he would 
contest the results as “fraudulent and anti- 
democratic.” There has been talk of a coup 
d’etat by disgruntled elements, but Mr. In 
Tam refused, in an interview, to go that far. 

The third candidate, Keo Ann, was the 
dean of the Faculty of law of Pnompenh, 
whose students led the fight against General 
Sirik Matak in the spring, but he did not 
compaign prominently and was expected to 
get less than 6 per cent of the vote. 

Mr. In Tam campaigned actively, but one 
Western diplomat said: Even if In Tam said 
nothing, a lot of people would vote for him. 
There’s a feeling that the Government has 
not kept any of the promises it had made, 
and that it is corrupt. 

NOT ENTIRELY BLEAK 

In the preliminary results, Mr. Keo Ann 
did better than expected and the two op- 
position candidates together had almost 42 
per cent. 

American officials here point out that the 
situation is not entirely bleak, and say that 
a series of monetary reforms and changes in 
Government policy have staved off a serious 
rice shortage that seemed to be inevitable 
last fall. In fact, only 20,000 tons of rice was 
imported and only 10,000 tons had to be used, 
according to American economists. 

The Nixon Administration has asked Con- 
gress for $75-million in economic aid to 
Cambodia for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, twice this fiscal year’s amount. 

But the Cambodian budget is at a large 
deficit because of the war, and unrest is 
growing among low-paid civil servants and 
salaried workess whose pay has not kept up 
with inflation. In the last few weeks, for 
example, there have been a series of strikes 


for higher wages in Government ministries — 
something inconceivable in the early days 
of the republic. 

The unrest within the Government and in 
political movements outside it has been 
matched by a growth in the ranks of the 
Cambodian Communists, who are fighting 
against the Government forces alongside the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong in the occu- 
pied parts of the country. 

The number of members of Khmer Rouge, 
the Cambodian Communist force, is now 
estimated at at least 30,000. “There has been 
a growth, a development of the movement, 
which, we think, has serious longer-term 
meaning for the country,” an American 
diplomat said. “But the Government seems 
to resist the notion that the way to stand 
up to them is to fight them hard.” 

Both Mr. In Tam and Marshal Lon Nol, 
in their campaign statements, emphasized 
that they wished for a reconciliation with 
the Cambodian Communists but neither of- 
fered any detailed proposals for achieving 
a reconciliation. One Western diplomat even 
said, “I don’t think it’s certain that even if 
the Vietnam war ended by negotiations, the 
war in Cambodia would necessarily end at 
the same time.” 

All the Cambodian factions seem to realize 
that, ever since Tchenla 2, it is futile to talk 
of chasing the North Vietnamese out of the 
country and that peace will not come to 
Cambodia before it comes to Vietnam — in 
the framework of an internationally guaran- 
teed settlement. 

The outlook for the future, according to 
diplomats here, is that the Cambodian forces 
will offer only token resistance to the Viet- 
namese Communists, reoccupying lost terri- 
tory only when the enemy abandons it, and 
leaving again — as the Cambodian Army has 
done in the last two months in Svayrieng 
and Preyveng provinces near the Vietnamese 
border — when the North Vietnamese want 
that territory. It is already a kind of de facto 
truce. 

Mr. President there is another aspect 
of the situation there which gives me 
concern. I had a colloquy with Senator 
Sparkman and Senator Mansfield, con- 
cerning the handling of our military 
assistance in Cambodia. This colloquy 
took place on December 22, 1970 when 
the conference report on the first Cam- 
bodian aid authorization was adopted in 
the Senate. The focus of the colloquy 
was on the question of avoiding the 
establishment of a large U.S. military 
organization in Cambodia to run the 
MAP program. I quote that colloquy be- 
cause it is quite interesting and instruc- 
tive in light of the actual situation we 
find today: 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. Mansfield. I yield. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, I am very inter- 
ested to know whether the statement made 
by the managers on the part of the House, 
which is now before the Senate on this 
Cambodian matter, would or would not con- 
template the existence of what is called the 
MAG — that is, a Military Assistance Group — 
in Cambodia. There is much concern here 
that once one of these Military Assistance 
Groups is put in, it is the beginning of a 
chain of action that leads to troops. 

The particular statement on the part of 
the managers relates to U.S. military per- 
sonnel provided to supervise the distribution 
and care of U.S. military supplies and equip- 
ment delivered to Cambodia. 

That can be done, of course, by individuals 
operating out of the military section of the 
embassy or by a MAG. 

Mr. Mansfield, It is my understanding 
that it does not include a MAG, that it will 
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be done by the military attach^ in the Em- 
bassy. 

Mr. Javits, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Sparkman. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Javits. I yield. 

Mr. £parkman. I am glad the Senator 
brought that up. As a matter of fact, I was 
going to bring it up. 

Of course, the Senator knows that the 
managers on the part of the Senate do 
not file a report or a statement. The man- 
agers oh the part of the House do. 

I am certain that the Senator will agree 
with me that their statement does not neces- 
sarily constitute law. That just happens to 
be a unilateral interpretation that they have 
given to this, and we certainly had nothing 
of this in mind. In fact, I believe it was 
clearly stated in our discussions in the com- 
mittee that this work would be handled by 
aides out of the Embassy. 

Mr. J/vrrs. That is the important point. 

Mr. Sparkman. They have it, for one thing, 
in the latter part, where it refers to train- 
ing Cambodians in South Vietnam. There 
is nothing in the measure that would point 
this up or that would dispute it. It is my 
understanding that we are doing that now. 
This measure, as I interpret it, does not 
affect that. 

Mr. Jwrrs. I should like to say to the 
Senator that I support the conference re- 
port, that I think they have rendered the 
country a great service in settling this matter. 

I understand Senator Aiken’s worries, and 
I agree with him. But I believe that, as we 
talked originally in an effort to settle this 
matter, when things lean on each other, they 
probably will work out. We have many other 
recourses if they do not. 

Mr. Sparkman. Speaking of these reports, 
I think it is understandable that reports of 
different kinds and rumors get out. During 
the last several days, under the management 
of our coach and general manager, we have 
had many conferences — sometimes several 
conferences in the same day — and it is very 
easy for rumors or reports to get out which 
do not necessarily state the true conditions. 

Mr. Javits. I think it is important for the 
Senate :hat Senator Sparkman and Senator 
Mansfield express it authoritatively, that 
this language does not indicate the existence 
of any understanding that there will be a 
MAO; but, on the contrary, that an under- 
standing does exist that if any military per- 
sonnel are required, it will be personnel 
operating out of the military section of the 
embasss . 

Mr. Sparkman. Of course, the effect of a 
statement such as this, or a statement by 
one of us, if we made it, would affect the 
legislation only in the event that it is am- 
biguous. I do not think the proposed legis- 
lation 1> ambiguous. Certainly, we threshed 
it out thoroughly on the floor of the Senate 
when w 3 were debating the measure. I think 
it is cleir and can be understood easily. 

Mr. Javits. I think the Senator has made a 
fine record on it, and I thank him very much. 

Mr. President, the situation seems to 
have turned out quite differently from 
what we intended. In this regard, let me 
quote briefly from a recent report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee; 

On January 31, 1971, a Military Equipment 
Deliver} Team Cambodia (MEDTC) was 
formed to administer the program. The Chief 
of the MEDTC and his staff were located in 
Saigon, but 16 and later an additional 7 
MEDTC officers were stationed in Phnom 
Penh. In July 1971, the MERTC Chief, a 
Brigadier General, moved to Phnom Penh, 
and the MERTC element in Cambodia was 
raised ;o its present strength. In Phnom 
Penh, there are now 43 MEDTC personnel (50 
are authorized and up to 12 more have been 
approved by the Executive Branch). There 
are 63 other MEDTC personnel at MACV in 


Saigon. Of the 12 new personnel, 4 will be 
used to monitor third-country national con- 
tracts (50 additional third-country nationals 
will be hired to train Cambodians in logis- 
tics) , 4 to monitor training, 3 to be assigned 
to help advise on port operations at Kom- 
pong Som and 1 will be a fiscal specialist who 
will monitor the military use$ portion oi the 
Public Law 480 agreements! (these agree- 
ments are discussed below) . 

Although American military personnel in 
the MEDTC seem to be acutely aware of the 
prohibition against their acting as advisors 
or participants in the planning and execu- 
tion of tactical operations, they are never- 
theless deeply involved as advisors or organi- 
zers in activities such as force planning, mili- 
tary budgeting, logistics and training. As 
noted above, 11 of the 12 new MEDTC per- 
sonnel will be involved in logistics and train- 
ing activities. 

I have heard that the spirit of the law 
has been stretched, even farther in that 
U.S. military personnel who are train- 
ing Cambodian troops in South Vietnam 
sometimes accompany thojse Cambodian 
forces back to Cambodia, aind at the bor- 
der these U.S. trainers become members 
of MEDTC. If this is so, I question 
whether it is not tantamount to a viola- 
tion of the law. 

I know we are at war, and I am in favor 
of supporting the South Vietnamese fi- 
nancially, assuming they can remain 
viable. I know that could include ARVN 
military actions in Cambodia. I have no 
objection per se to that, Mr. President; 
and I believe that is probiably the gen- 
erality of opinion in the Senate. 

But that is a very different thing from 
backing into a war by getting involved 
ourselves in Cambodia, whether directly 
or indirectly through advisers or in some 
other way, so that we inevitably somehow 
acquire a “national commitment,” and it 
is said the national “honour” is at stake, 
as the President has expressed it, or his 
honor as President is at stake, and the 
powers of his office. We get all involved 
in our own dialectic, and next thing you 
know you have had it, y6u are in an- 
other Vietnam fighting to honor another 
“commitment.” 

Mr. President, I make jhese remarks 
only by way of expressing the hope that 
provisions such as the ones addressed 
by Senator Dominick’S; amendment 
may be obviated by a much closer rela- 
tion, between the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress, in this case, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. I do not 
relish the idea of locking this into law, 
which does have a tendency to put U.S. 
policy in something of a bind — Senator 
Dominick and his associates are strongly 
calling our attention to that, and I un- 
derstand it perfectly — but it is brought 
about by a long-standing and long pro- 
ceeding series of events which erode a 
sense of feeling on the part of those who 
have responsibility to the Senate for for- 
eign policy, insofar as we Ourselves par- 
ticipate in it, that they really know what 
is going on. 

As regards the Cambodia situation, I 
am considering whether there is an ap- 
propriate amendment to; introduce to 
clear up the anomolies and ambiguities I 
have discussed. 

Mr. President, I hope v£ry much it is 
in this area that we can make the most 
progress, and can be instructed by what 
has here occurred, in showing how ur- 


gently necessary it is that we be 
informed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will some- 
one yield me 3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, first I 
wish to ask a question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. Does 
the Senator’s amendment strike sub- 
section (b) on page 8 also? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes, it does. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad it does, be- 
cause even if we had to vote on the total 
section, I intended to ask that (a) and 
(b) be severed for a separate vote. I do 
not believe we have a constitutional 
right to require the President of the 
United States to provide the Congress 
to report, at least in advance, on de- 
tailed military operations. 

But to go to the subject which the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
has just been ably discussing. 

I should like to point out that we 
learned — I am sure that some Members 
of the Senate knew before — sometime 
in 1967 and 1968 about our operations 
in Laos. These operations began in 1962 
or 1963 under the administration of 
President Kennedy, and have continued 
since that time. 

I recall that on August 12, 1968, I 
offered an amendment to prohibit the 
use of any U.S. forces in support of 
Thailand or Laos, to prevent the ex- 
pansion of the Vietnam war, excluding 
Cambodia, because at that time Cam- 
bodia was considered a neutral country. 
The amendment was adopted unani- 
mously by the Senate, although we were 
told at that time by Senator Stennis 
that Secretary Laird had reported that 
it was not of any effect. Later I dis- 
covered why it was not— because my 
use of the term “U.S. Forces” evidently 
did not include the use of CIA forces. 

I support the modification of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, but I do want to 
point out a contradictory position. Evi- 
dently, we are supporting this amend- 
ment because we are at war and opera- 
tions are going on in Laos which we are 
not willing to interrupt because we are 
at war, and evidently because we con- 
sider it would endanger our forces, 
whether CIA in Laos or regular U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam, are not willing 
to strike all funds for Laos and to stop 
this operation. 

I simply point out that it is contra- 
dictory to adopt tliis kind of measure 
with respect to Laos, and to vote then 
for an amendment to take our troops out 
of Vietnam by August 31, 1972, where 
they are certainly at war and could be 
greatly endangered by a sudden evacua- 
tion. I have supported most of such pro- 
posals, with the exception of the Hat- 
field-McGovem amendments and then 
because of my opposition to a fixed date 
I have always believed that the fiat and 
clear way is to adopt an amendment 
which says, “Take all our forces out. Stop 
the war and prohibit funds except for 
withdrawal.” I have believed there would 
be a greater possibility of getting prison- 
ers of war back and of having a peaceful 
settlement. The situation since the mas- 
sive attack by North Vietnam has 
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changed and our remaining forces have 
been placed in danger. This is evidently 
recognized by the pending amendment. 
The same argument must be considered 
when the Mansfield amendment comes 
up. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky for his sup- 
port. 

I think it is only proper to say that 
a number of difficulties are involved in 
the proposal as it was originally written 
in this bill, not the least of which, of 
course, is the question of jurisdiction, as 
to who is going to take care of the situ- 
ation with regard to Laos and Vietnam. 
I appreciate the Senator’s support. 

I can understand the concern of a 
number of Senators as to whether or 
not we are getting involved. I think it 
is only fair to say, in support of the 
President, that he has been getting us 
disinvolved, as opposed to involved, 
compared to what was going on in previ- 
ous years. His thesis is that if we are 
going to maintain the opportunity of 
freedom in these areas, the only way 
it can be done properly is by giving as- 
sistance, so that the governments which 
are trying to provide a method of dig- 
nity and decent livelihood for their peo- 
ple will have both the economic and the 
military strength to offset attacks from 
outside. This seems to me to be a far 
more fruitful way, so far as we are con- 
cerned, than sending our own troops in 
and trying to contain something in the 
event of an actual battle. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky. I 
just wanted to make those few remarks 
for the Record. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Case amendment, as included in the 
committee bill, did not prohibit financing 
foreign troops in Laos, South Vietnam, 
or Thailand. All it did was to require 
prior congressional authorization. 

I say in all sincerity, however, that it 
does not really make much difference 
what type and character of legislation 
we pass on this floor with respect to such 
a matter, because the record will show 
that regardless, the administration will 
do what it wants to do, in spite of any 
legislation, even though that legislation 
has been signed by the President. 

This matter came up in last year’s 
across-the-board reduction in supporting 
assistance which, of course, included 
Vietnam, and was enacted into law. It is 
interesting to note, what has happened 
in the course of the past year in connec- 
tion with the assistance that has been 
given Vietnam. 

Direct gross economic assistance now 
being asked for is the most ever, more 
than three quarters of a billion dollars. 

In previous years, the United States 
has supported the economy of Vietnam 
in three principal ways — through the 
commercial import program, through 
Public Law 480, and through the pur- 
chase of piasters by the Department of 
Defense and American servicemen. The 
last of these sources, which in the past 
financed a large share of the deficit in 
the Government of Vietnam’s balance of 
trade — $700 million in imports versus $13 
million in exports last year — no doubt 


will decline in 1972 because of the reduc- 
tion of American Forces. 

The decline in Vietnamese dollar earn- 
ings from the Department of Defense 
and U.S. troop spending had been ex- 
pected to begin in 1971; but, as a result 
of congressional decided upon reductions 
in the fiscal year 1972 aid program, sev- 
eral interesting steps were taken to 
maintain Vietnamese dollar earnings 
from these sources at high levels. 

Defense Department procurement 
practices were changed to increase in- 
country contracting and purchases. The 
exchange rate for official purchases of 
piasters was kept at a level of 118 to the 
dollar rather than being increased as had 
been planned, thus in effect providing 
right there the Vietnamese Government 
with a substantial additional subsidy. 

As a result of these policies, official U.S. 
Government dollar expenditures in 1971 
amounted to a total of $271 million. If 
the official exchange rate had been 
changed to the 275 rate used in other 
transactions. Defense Department ex- 
penditures could have been reduced to 
$116 million. The expenditures in Viet- 
nam would have been even lower if pro- 
curement policies had not been changed. 

While the official exchange rate re- 
mained at 118 until Api'il 1972, the ex- 
change rate for personal purchase of 
piasters for dollars was increased to 275 
in October 1970. This change brought 
about a great increase in personal ex- 
change transactions in 1971 which pro- 
vided $132 million in dollar exchange for 
the use of the Vietnamese Government, 
These various moves, that is, $132 mil- 
lion in personal dollar exchanges and the 
$271 million in Department of Defense 
purchases involving Defense Department 
and personnel spending and Vietnamese 
exchange rates brought Vietnamese dol- 
lar earnings in 1971 to an all time high of 
$403 million despite the congressional 
cut in aid funds. 

In other words, I say again that it 
does not really make any difference what 
we do here on this floor. The matter will 
be handled by the administration the 
way they see fit regardless of any legis- 
lation. From the standpoint of the con- 
stitutional rights of the Senate, how- 
ever that should give us cause for 
thought. 

For example, last year this adminis- 
tration spent more than $100 million in 
financing Thai troops in Laos. We had 
passed a law providing that that type 
and character of payment to mercenaries 
could not be made. The law says mer- 
cenaries cannot be financed by the 
United States to fight in Laos. 

When we heard Thais were fighting in 
Laos, and paid by the United States, 
we sent out investigators. They went up 
to one Thai soldier and said, “Why are 
you here?” The soldier replied, “Because 
I was ordered to come here.” The inves- 
tigator said, “Well, is that the only rea- 
son you are here?” The soldier replied, 
“Why would I want to come if I was 
not ordered to do so?” 

They asked another Thai soldier, sup- 
posed to be a volunteer — and that word 
“volunteer” is the word used to evade 
the law — “Why are you here?” The sol- 


dier replied, “Because I could not find a 
job to support my family if I did not 
accept their request to come here.” 

So there you have the reason Thai 
soldiers are fighting in Laos. 

This year, again, we are asking for 
about the same amount of heavy mon- 
ey to keep these mercenaries fighting in 
Laos, 

Let me ask what the function of the 
Senate is, if we pass laws that stipulate 
one thing as to how the taxpayers money 
is used, but, regardless of the law, the 
administration does what it pleases. 

In this case, it actually goes beyond 
that particular aspect. In order to avoid 
the reduction the Congress made in the 
AID program, the administration has 
manipulated the exchange rates to the 
point where the dollar earnings of the 
Vietnam Government were kept at an 
all time high, despite the congressional 
reduction. 

Many people, when you ask them to 
name the country that has received the 
most aid, will say, “Yes.” When you say 
“Which one?” they generally say “In- 
dia.” But that is not true. The country 
that has received by far the most eco- 
nomic and military aid from the United 
States, aside from the cost of the war, 
is South Vietnam. 

That does not worry me so much as 
the fact that, after we pass a law and it 
is clear what the intent of that law is, 
our Investigators find that law has been 
deliberately violated. 

That is why I support the Case amend- 
ment. Mr. President, if the press is right, 
and the press has been right more times 
than anyone else, we have no more com- 
bat ground troops in Vietnam. So what 
we are supporting now is the great air 
and naval war, air conducted in the main 
out of Thailand; much bigger than be- 
fore. The naval war conducted off the 
shores, in the Gulf of Tonkin, is much 
bigger than ever before. Now we are 
even asking for about the same money 
as last year to finance mercenaries in 
Laos, still against the law. 

This unfortunate development is one 
which every Senator, regardless of party, 
should give serious consideration; that is 
the reason he is here in the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I re- 
cognize the situation. I only wish to make 
the comment that I think the first effort 
in trying to restrict the use of American 
funds to pay for mercenaries fighting in 
Laos was an amendment which I offered. 
The intent of that amendment has been 
evaded by the Government, by semantic 
gymnastics, calling the mercenaries 
“local forces.” We are all familiar with 
that, so I am under no illusions that what 
we put into the law will be carried out. 

With respect to the provision spon- 
sored by the Senator from New Jersey, 
which amendment I am in great sym- 
pathy with and approve of but, neverthe- 
less, I recognize his reasons — everyone 
looks at this matter from his own point 
of view. I have no criticism of his being 
willing to accept the provisions of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado, but I personally oppose the 
amendment, because I think that this 
program of continuing to spend ever- 
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increasing amounts of money to hire mer- 
cenaries to fight in a lost cause will only 
serve to bankrupt the Nation and pro- 
long the agony of the war in Vietnam and 
Indochina. I have very little hope that 
these troops will make a decisive differ- 
ence. The reports from Laos support this 
view. In fact, I do not understand quite 
why the Government continues the war 
in Indochina. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for me to understand what 
purpose they have in mind by continu- 
ing the war and not bringing it to a 
close. But that is a broad question. 

On the pending amendment, I oppose 
it, for whatever it is worth. I oppose it on 
the principle that; I do not think our 
country should spend the kind of money 
it is spending to hire Thai soldiers to 
fight in a cause which we initiated in 
Laos. Nor do I approve of hiring Thais 
or Koreans to fight in Vietnam or in 
Cambodia. 

We have debated this matter before. 
We put a prohibition in the law and the 
administration has found a way of evad- 
ing it. I thought it was rather interesting 
that the Senator from Colorado himself 
referred to these troops as "foreign 
troops,” whereas the administration, in 
its evasion of the original provision, has 
called them "local forces." 

It is about the same sort of difference 
beetween a "bombing raid" and a "pro- 
tective reaction strike." The terms are 
identical but they are used to hoodwink 
the public. 

I do not know that there is anything 
further to say, except that I disapprove 
of the use of our money as now esti- 
mated to be over $100 million in payment 
to Thai troops to fight in Laos. I thor- 
oughly disapprove of it. 

That is about all I care to say at this 
time, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Arkansas, a former chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, knows plenty about our financial 
situation. He knows also that the House 
has just passed a bill which we under- 
stand is favored by the administration, 
to give $29 billion back to the States in 
the form of revenue sharing. He knows 
that, whereas 20 years ago we had $25 
billion in. gold and owed but $7 billion 
redeemable in gold, today we have $10 
billion in gold and owe — depending on 
how one figures it — from $35 billion to 
$60 billion. He knows, too, that the 
mayors of nearly all our large cities are 
frank in saying their cities are bank- 
rupt. He knows that the States cannot 
spend more money, under their State 
constitutions, than they take in in taxes. 

I would ask the able former chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, does he know where we are 
going to get the money to continue these 
gigantic expenditures in Cambodia, 
Thailand, Laos, and various other coun- 
tries with whom we are not yet at war. 
As a matter of fact, we are not officially 
at war in Vietnam, either. In any case, 
does not the Senator agree that it is 
easier to get $1 billion to put into this 


military effort in the Far East than to 
get, say, $100,000 for schools and roads 
in the Senator’s State of Arkansas, or 
roads and schools for Missouri? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, The Senator from 
Missouri is absolutely right. Senators can 
get up on the floor of the Senate and 
propose an amendment increasing the 
amount for military programs without 
any hearings, without any evidence 
whatever, and get it adopted. 

We cannot begin to get $100,000 for 
the State of Missouri or for the State of 
Arkansas without long hearings, plus an 
authorization bill and an appropriation 
bill. There is quite an obsession in Con- 
gress with regard to anything of a for- 
eign, military nature. Such a matter can 
be easily passed here. We have done it 
time and again. 

I thought about this this morning on 
my way to work. I was caught in the 
traffic jam like nearly everyone else. We 
see examples where there is a rainstorm 
and everything is disrupted. With the 
great technological advances that the 
United States has made, we can get to 
the moon. However, we cannot make ar- 
rangements to get to our offices under 
adverse weather conditions. It normally 
takes me 10 minutes. However, tins 
morning it took me over an hour be- 
cause of the recent storm. 

It is amazing when one considers how 
this Nation has wasted its resources ail 
around the world. The pending amend- 
ment is an example of it. What good 
does it do to pay more money to hire 
people to fight a war which we want to 
end? 

The taxpayers must bear the cost of 
all of this. And if the cost is not paid out 
of their taxes, some money is borrowed, 
and our children and grandchildren will 
pay for it. 

I have no idea what good can come out 
of hiring Thais to fight in Laos. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does not the for- 
mer chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency believe that 
a viable economy, with a sound dollar, 
is as important to true national security 
of the United States as is defending 
the countries of Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, South Vietnam with billions upon 
billions of dollars, and little or no help 
from our allies? Even that help we pay 
for. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in- 
deed they are. On the other hand Laos 
has not the slightest relation to our own 
security, none whatever. 

The sound ness of our economy is the 
basis of our strength. The idea has some- 
how developed that national security is 
solely military in character, which is 
simply not true. The military itself is 
dependent on a strong economy to pay 
for their expenditures. We are sacrificing 
for the military by exaggerating the sig- 
nificance of this war. 

Our nuclear weapons are a good ex- 
ample. We do not dare to use them. 
We could drop an atomic bomb on North 
Vietnam. We could incinerate it all at 
once. Instead, we are doing it piecemeal. 

These countries are not significant to 
our security, I do not think that anyone 
can make a case that they are. 

Laos does not make any difference at 


all to the security of our Nation. I do not 
believe it makes any difference to the 
United States what happens to Laos. 
Does the Senator from Missouri think 
that it does? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It does not. The 
able Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pressed my position better than I have. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas be- 
lieve we will continue to spend our dol- 
lars at the rate of more than $100 mil- 
lion a year to finance these troops in 
Laos after we possibly have reached some 
agreement with North Vietnam? What 
are the ideas of the able Senator with 
respect to our employing our own mili- 
tary forces and mercenaries in the Far 
East despite the increasing surge of vari- 
ous demands at home, even if we do reach 
an agreement to end this Vietnam 
tragedy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That depends on 
the election this fall. I have no control 
over that. If President Nixon wins re- 
election, we will continue to be there, I 
suppose. For what reason I do not 
understand. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Nor do I at this 
stage. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the country 
wishes to discontinue this kind of pol- 
icy, it can express itself. We will have an 
opportunity to do so this fall. 

We have tried to stop the war. The 
Senator from Missouri has been one of 
the leading figures in trying to bring this 
war to an end. and to show the disas- 
trous effects of it. But we have been un- 
able to do it. It is up to the American 
people in November to make their choice 
as to whether they want to continue the 
war and to continue our sacrifices, not 
being able to do what we want to do and 
not having decent roads and transpor- 
tation systems here at home. 

I heard on the radio this morning, hav- 
ing to listen to it in the car, that towns 
in Virginia and Pennsylvania are with- 
out water and without water systems. 
Their bridges are out. 

All of this is obviously a sign that some- 
one had not foreseen and prepared for 
an emergency of this kind. In the mean- 
time, we are engaged in the war in Viet- 
nam, and I guess the cost now would 
approach $200 billion. We are pouring 
out money in the amount of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The Senator from 
Missouri knows it better than anyone 
else. It is so incomprehensible and irra- 
tional that I do not know how to com- 
ment on it in a reasonable way. It is 
almost impossible to do so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I remember, back 
in 1961 at the time General Taylor and 
Mr. Bos tow made their famous trip to 
Saigon. I was there then also and a mem- 
ber of the AID program said, "Let me 
show you the way the taxpayers' money 
is being spent out here." We went out 
and saw a beautiful cloverleaf on one 
of the roads, the type you see where 
there is heavy traffic in this country. We 
took out our watches to observe the 
amount of traffic. With this beautiful 
addition to the roads and economy of 
Vietnam, to the profit of certain Ameri- 
can contractors and others, exactly 
three cars utilized that cloverleaf in 15 
minutes. That was in 1961, at the very 
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beginning of what has been going on 
ever since. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I can 
agree with the Senator on the absurdity 
of such extravagance. However, I be- 
lieve that is better than the cost of these 
20 million craters that we have made in 
Vietnam. Those craters are 20 feet deep 
and 30 or 40 feet across. They are all 
across that country. I think that even the 
example of the cloverleaf, while it is an 
excellent example, is a little less extrava- 
gant than the craters we have formed in 
that country and the forests that we have 
destroyed and defoliated. I would rather 
have the cloverleaf than the other. 

The whole thing is so irrational in my 
mind. People cannot believe it. It is so 
far out that most American people refuse 
to believe it. It revolts them so that they 
will not believe it. They think that it 
could not be true that their country 
would do a thing like that. 

Mr. President, I would venture to say 
that if we could really look into the 
minds of the American people, the ma- 
jority of them would say that this could 
not be true, that their country would 
not do such a thing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Arkansas, the for- 
mer chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency if he does not 
believe the time will soon come when the 
American people will be forced to believe 
it because our economy is suffering so 
heavily as a result of the tremendous ex- 
port of jobs and dollars. This has been 
going on now to the turn of tens of bil- 
lions of dollars a year for over a quarter 
of a century. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Missouri is correct. Because of our ac- 
cumulated wealth 15 or 20 years ago, it 
is hard for the people to believe what 
has happened in the last decade. 

We are going through a period of in- 
flation and enormous budget deficits. We 
are adding daily to the national debt. 
The administration is now asking for 
another $15 billion increase. They want 
an overall debt ceiling of $465 billion. 

The situation may not appear quite 
so bad because during an inflationary 
period, people think that they are get- 
ting richer. They look at the price of 
stocks and at the price of land. They 
think that they are better off. The col- 
lapse will come later. 

As the Senator from Missouri knows, 
it has taken place time after time in oth- 
er countries. At the moment, people 
think that we are fairly well off. We see 
the reports in the newspaper prophesiz- 
ing better business conditions. It will be 
some time before we have to pay for the 
kind of extravagance we have been go- 
ing through in the last 10 years. But the 
day of reckoning will come. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
the interest on the debt today is the 
third largest component cost to the 
American taxpayer in the Federal budg- 
et? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; some $20 bil- 
lion. The Senator is correct. That is pay- 
ment for past military expenditures. At 
present it is $83 billion. Those figures do 
not include, for example, the care for 
veterans, which will go on for the next 
50 years. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the floor, if 
the Senator wishes. Or does the Senator 
wish to ask a question? 

Mr, CASE. I just want to say a few 
things. First, I appreciate very much the 
friendly reference to my participation in 
the particular amendment and the un- 
derstanding of my position, which the 
Senator has expressed. 

I understand fully his unwillingness 
to go along with it, especially because of 
his experience wtih the 1970 amendment 
of which he was the sponsor and by 
which Congress directed that money not 
be spent for mercenaries in Laos. 

The Dominick amendment would 
limit the effectiveness of the particular 
section to Thailand. In the judgment of 
the Senator from New Jersey, and this 
is his only difference with his chairman, 
it is worth getting that restriction into 
law, and getting that restriction into 
law is better than getting nothing. 

For that reason the Senator from New 
Jersey has agreed to this compromise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to make it 
clear that everyone tries to do what he 
can. I think the Senator’s objective is 
the same as mine. 

I have about given up hope of in- 
fluencing the administration. We already 
have a prohibition in the law but by 
semantic gymnastics the administration 
has evaded it; they pay no attention to 
it. I do not know how we can do any 
more. 

I go along with the Senator’s original 
effort, and I do not question this modi- 
fication in any way. 

Ever since I was in grade school and 
read about the Hessians I have had a 
fixation about mercenaries. I think it 
unfair that we have other people to fight 
wars. If people believe in it they should 
fight the wars themselves. 

Evidently, we do not believe in it; we 
hold back, but at the same time we pay 
these poor people in Thailand to go there 
and fight. They do not do a good job. 
Their hearts are not in it. They pick up 
a few hundred dollars. I am sure they 
are not going to prevail and win free- 
dom for Laos any more than the Hes- 
sians did for England. 

It is a futile operation to try to get 
this administration to abide by existing 
law, but we do the best we can. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, at the 
request of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) , I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
him in support of my amendment be 
printed in the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Statement by Senator Baker 

I support the compromise amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Junior Senator 
from Colorado regarding Section 515 of the 
Foreign Assistance Bill. That section, which 
would require prior Congressional authoriza- 
tion for U.S. assistance to foreign troops op- 
erating in Laos, Thailand, and North Viet- 
nam, comes at a very delicate time in the 
tragic history of U.S. Involvement in that 
conflict for seldom, if ever, have conditions 
been as conducive to bringing a just and 
honorable end to the war as they are today. 
I realize, of course, that hopes have been 
falsely raised many times before and I am not 


contending that peace in Southeast Asia is 
just around the corner, but I am saying that 
there is substantial reason for hope and that 
hope can only be enhanced by not limiting 
the power of the President which is what 
Section 515 would do. A brief examination 
of the record should help prove why recent 
developments make striking Section 515 of 
the bill a reasonable and responsible thing to 
do. 

On the military front, after 71 long and 
courageous days of fighting, the seige at An 
Loc has been lifted. Kontum, which at one 
point appeared destined to fall, now seems to 
be in no immediate danger. The prized pro- 
vincial capital of Hue which also appeared 
doomed for destruction now seems to have 
been converted from a defensive fortress into 
a staging ground for sporadic attacks by the 
South Vietnamese Army into enemy-held 
Quang Tri province — attacks which, though 
limited, have succeeded in keeping the North 
Vietnamese army off guard. 

In addition, the massive bombing of enemy 
targets in the North and South combined 
with the comprehensive mining of North 
Vietnamese waters has served to significantly 
reduce the strength of the North Vietnamese 
invasion as well as cause some disagreement 
over current policy among Hanoi’s top offi- 
cials. It would be historically naive, perhaps, 
to believe that the Increased bombing and 
mining had broken the will of the North 
Vietnamese, but it is safe to say that It has 
caused a careful re-examination of their 
policies, especially in light of other diplo- 
matic activity. 

The President’s trip to Moscow apparently 
convinced the Soviet leadership that he was 
totally serious about ending the war and that 
seriousness was later conveyed to the Hanoi 
leadership when Soviet President Podgorny 
visited North Vietnam for several days of 
talks last week. Upon the conclusion of those 
talks, President Podgorny said that the Soviet 
Union ‘‘will do everything possible for a de- 
escalation of the Vietnam war.” Such a desire 
on the part of the Soviets is entirely con- 
sistent with their increasing interest in re- 
ducing spending in Southeast Asia to meet 
more pressing needs in other parts of the 
world and at home. 

Moreover, Dr, Henry Kissinger is currently 
in Peking conducting substantive discussions 
with the Chinese leadership tn an effort to 
obtain a commitment to de-escalate, similar 
to that of the Soviet Union. Although it most 
likely will be very difficult to determine 
whether we actually received such a clear 
commitment, the Chinese also have domestic 
needs that require greater attention and 
there is certainly reason to believe that the 
Chinese will be Interested in ending the 
Vietnam War. 

All of these factors are reasons why the 
North Vietnamese might, in the near future, 
be willing to seriously discuss the President’s 
latest peace proposals and if such willing- 
ness is forthcoming, we should be prepared. 
The President’s latest offer would most likely 
leave the North Vietnamese in control of 
most or all of the territory they have gained 
or held since the offensive began and in an 
effort to minimize their gains, it is necessary 
to continue assistance to the Thai Irregulars 
who are fighting with Lao and tribal forces 
to keep Laos from falling to the North Viet- 
namese. Their success as a fighting force has 
helped protect not only Thailand, but also 
South Vietnam as well. 

Section 515 of the Foreign Assistance Bill 
would require Congressional authorization 
for these on-going, vital efforts and such a 
process could be extremely time-consuming 
and costly at this very delicate point in the 
war. I do not object specifically to the inten- 
tion of Section 515 in involving the Congress 
in future such operations, but under the 
circumstances of this situation, I feel very 
strongly that an attempt to limit the Presi- 
dent’s power at this time would be the height 
of irresponsibility and it is for this reason 
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that I support tlie compromise offered by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, If 
there are no further comments I move 
that the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
(Putting the question.) 

The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. YOUNG. I ask for a division. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I did not understand 
whitt the Chair said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The noes 
appear to have it. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am on my feet asking 
for a division. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Let us have a stand- 
ing vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All in fa- 
vor of the amendment will stand and be 
counted. 

Mr. YOUNG. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are requested. Is there a suffi- 
cient second? There is not a sufficient 
second. 

Mi*. YOUNG, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mi>. DOMINICK. Standing vote, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. ROBERT C . BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask for a 
division on the vole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division 
has been requested. All in favor of the 
amentlment will please stand. Those op- 
posed will please stand. 

The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. I 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Fannin) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropiiate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1972 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 


proceed to the consideration of S. 3010, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3010) to provide for the continua- 
tion of programs authorized under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
under the order, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. Tower) was to be 
recognized at this time for the purpose 
of calling up his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senator from Texas 
is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Without pre j - 
udice to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRp. Mr. President, 
I ask that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Bjentsen) may be 
recognized at this time for the purpose 
of calling up an amendment without 
prejudice to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) who, 
under the order, was to be recognized to 
call up two amendments in succession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO.; 1237 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section : 

AMENDMENT CONCERNING CERTAIN TRAINING 
PROGRAMS rOR YOUTH 

Sec. 26. Section 125(a) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The Director shall insure that 
low-income persons who reside in public 
or private institutions shall be eligible for 
participation in programs under this part.”. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, at the 
outset I commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr, Nelson) for 
his work on the economic opportunity 
amendments. 

The committee which he chairs has 
brought an urgently needed bill to the 
Senate for approval. It has been refined 
and perfected to meet the President’s ob- 
jections and it should receive overwhelm- 
ing approval in this body. The programs 
contained in the 1972 economic oppor- 
tunity amendments are vitally important 
to the poor in this Nation, and they 
must be continued. 

Mr. President, my amendment is very 
brief and is directed at the section of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, which 
concerns eligibility for the Neighborhood 


Youth Corps and other youth employ- 
ment programs. 

Essentially, the amendment would in- 
sure that low-income persons who reside 
in a public or private institution such as 
an orphanage or a penal or correctional 
institution would be eligible for partici- 
pation in training and employment pro- 
grams for youth. 

I note with some satisfaction that the 
committee has increased the authoriza- 
tion for the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
by some $500 million to create 100,000 
work and training opportunities in this 
very vital program. 

We know what the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps can do, and we know how 
much it has meant to low-income youth. 
We also know that unemployment among 
16 to 19 year olds has risen steadily since 
1966 and that present projections indi- 
cate that it will total over 1,800,000 in 
1972, more than a 100-percent increase 
since 1966. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I have 
been distressed by recent administrative 
decisions by the Department of Labor, 
and in particular the regional office in 
Dallas. These decisions have led me to 
offer my amendment. 

On March 29, 1972, the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Manpower Administration in 
Dallas issued a memorandum to sponsors 
of youth employment programs indicat- 
ing that prospective enrollees in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps who regular- 
ly live in institutions, such as orphanages 
or correctional institutions, would no 
longer be eligible for enrollment in the 
programs. 

Mr. President, this seems to be a 
particularly insensitive action. It is very 
difficult for me to rationalize, and the 
rationale offered by the Labor Depart- 
ment is completely unconvincing, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower, who said that: 

Residents of State or private child care 
and correctional institutions are not eligi- 
ble to participate in the program since it is 
presumed that the supporting agency has 
allocated resources to maintain their resi- 
dents while in high school or for the dura- 
tion of their internment. 

Mr. President, if I may say so, this is 
a rather shaky presumption. Letters I 
have received from orphanages in Texas 
indicate that the Labor Department’s 
reading of the situation is inaccurate at 
best. 

One letter from St. Margaret’s Center 
for Children in El Paso indicates that six 
of the eight teenagers living there are 
in the custody of the El Paso Child Wel- 
fare Department and that the county 
pays approximately $2 a day for their 
upkeep. 

The orphanage, which has to serve as 
a substitute parent, must constantly be 
searching for other resources to meet the 
needs of the children in its care. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that con- 
ditions in various public and private in- 
stitutions vary, and there is no reason 
to assume that a child living in an or- 
phanage, a correctional institution, or 
any other public or private institution is 
being given the kind of resources he 
needs to give him an even break in 
schooling. To exclude all of these chil- 
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tions of that region. This policy goal 
made a great deal of sense to me since 
it would enhance international coopera- 
tion, and lessen the overloaded burden 
that existed on the backs of the taxpay- 
ers of the United States. Nevertheless, 
as I look at the figures that are before 
me, it seems as if the trend has been 
alarmingly in the opposite direction. 

For 1970 we appropriated $350 mil- 
lion in military grants, $70 million in 
military credit sales, and $395 million 
for supporting assistance; the amount 
requested by the administration for 
1973, just 4 years later, is more than 
twice that amount— $780 million in mili- 
tary grants, $527 million in military 
credits, and $844 million for supporting 
assistance. 

The committee, in its wisdom, cut 
those figures back to $600 million, $400 
million, and $650 million respectively, 
but the Senator from Pennsylvania seeks 
again to raise that military grant figure 
to $725 million and the supporting as- 


are not asking for divisions or air sup- 
port from the United States, but for the 
military hardware to defend themselves. 

I do not want to be too harsh, but it 
appears almost as if this very important 
authorization to help sustain democracy 
in Israel is being used almost as a black- 
mail effort to get several times that 
amount to spend we know not where and 
we know not for what. Is the Senator 
from Indiana too harsh in his judg- 
ment? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is accurate 
in his observation, and his statement is 
certainly no more harsh than the open- 
ing remarks of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. The distinguished Senator 
from Indiana is quite right. 

I have never had any difficulty when 
it comes to supplying military assist-^ 
ance or economic assistance, whqj 
needed, to Israel. Israel is a democrx 
country. It has the full and loyalysup- 
port of its people. It has demonstrated 
again and again its capacity to/defend 


sistance figure to $770 million. The com\ itself, without ever calling uponf a single 
mittee has already doubled the amount \ American soldier. / 

which was appropriated for 1970; this \ My difficulty is with this/endency of 


amendment would add still another 
quarter of a billion dollars when we are 
trying to implement the Nixon doctrine 
by spreading the burden of defense costs. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is quite 
correct. All the committee is trying to do 
is hold the line rather modestly against 
this swelling program. 

All these programs, as the Senator 
knows, get larger with each passing year 
through “bureaucratic momentum;” the 
committee is trying to put the brakes to 
this phenomena. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in so doing, we have had to 
yield some ground. There is $100 million 
more in this bill than in last year’s bill, 
to start with, for military assistance. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania, however, 
has added a quarter of a billion dollars 
more. As a consequence, unless we are 
just going to throw open the door and 
say, in effect, that any amount is acy 
ceptable to Congress, that we will 
longer exercise our judgment or attempt 
to impose some reasonable restrainVon 
behalf of the people we represent /who 
must pay the bill, then I would tljink it 
prudent for the Senate to support the 
committee. / 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt for just one last question, to 
get his thoughts? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. This whole question of 
when and where to spend jnilitary funds 
has not been examined in the past as 
carefully as I think the Senate is deter- 
mined to examine it in the future. 

A fundamental principle which must 
be considered is the relationship of the 
expenditures to our ^national interest. 

It is rather obviqus to the Senator 
from Indiana, and I am sure to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, that what happens in the 
Middle East with respect to the security 
and continued freedom of the State 
of Israel is very much in our national 
interest, and that there is a great deal 
of sympathy in this country to support 
that small democracy and provide them 
the wherewithal to defend themselves. 
That is exactly what they are doing; we 


through this military assistance 
ram and the foreignAnilitary sales 
to supply 40 or 50 different gov- 
ernments in the worldr with our arms, 
and inSthe main, to supply various dic- 
tatorial\egimos, all/under the guise of 
anticommunism. However, most of these 
American financed and furnished weap- 
ons have been used by these regimes to 
hold their ouMwn people in check. We 
have allowed tflis to grow and grow until 
it has become global in its scope. It is 
now a mon^trouslV immoral program. 

I point/out to t\e Senator that, in- 
ater is concerned, 
insofar/as Laos and South Vietnam and 
Cambodia are concerned, whatever mili- 
tary/assistance is neededdor those coun- 
is not covered by tms bill, anyway, 
that — and it is a great deal, as the 
Senator knows — is covered in the so- 
'called defense budget of vie United 
States. 

What is really being asked fV here is 
a quarter of a billion dollars \no re to 
distribute to countries which, Mn the 
main, if not almost in the entirety, are 
reactionary, repressive regimes, and cer- 
tainly by no stretch of the imagination 
could be compared to the kind of Gov- 
ernment or society represented by t^ie 
free and sovereign State of Israel. \ 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. 

Senator yield? 


. of i 


Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator include 
the Republic of South Korea as a reac- 
tionary, regressive regime? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Idaho has no particular admiration for 
the Government of South Korea. There 
is a great difference between that govern- 
ment and the Government of Israel. I 
want to say that most emphatically. The 
two are not comparable at all. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has met the 
ruler of the Kingdom of Jordan. Does he 
include the Kingdom of Jordan as a reac- 
tionary and regressive or recessive 
regime? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not place it in the 
list of flourishing democracies in the 
world. 


Mr. SCOTT. In other words, the Sen- 
ator is condemning all these other coun- 
tries which have been friends and allies 
of the United States and is using that as 
an argument for not keeping our given 
word, as in our promise to Korea to mod- 
ernize their equipment. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Idaho does not condemn any govern- 
ment. The Senator from Idaho is saying 
that the committee bill contains adequate 
money for tjaese purposes and that it 
ought not hef increased by another quar- 
ter of a ^billion dollars. It already has 
been increased by $100 million, and 
nearhTa.ll the bill is directed toward such 
foments as those mentioned by the 
Sghator from Pensylvanla. It is suffi- 
cient. It need not be increased. 

A special case can be made for Israel, 
because it is a very special country, faced 
by a very difficult problem — the problem 
of Russian-supplied military arms and 
equipment to the surrounding Arab 
States which are unanimously hostile to 
Israel and against whom Israel has 
fought several wars. 

Israel’s position is a special one. We 
should be particularly careful to make 
certain that we earmark sufficient funds 
for Israel to maintain an effective and 
successful military deterrent against the 
outbreak of further warfare in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would not the Senator, 
then agree, that it is necessary to help 
South Korea maintain an effective and 
successful military deterrent against 
those who might endanger its security? 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill as reported by 
the committee contains adequate fund- 
ing for that purpose. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it is obvious that 

we cannot agree 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Idaho has expired. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania has 9 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to table has not been offered, 

Mr. CHURCH. I give notice that I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays when the 
motion is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 9 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield back 
• the remainder of my time, and I now 
President, will thk move to table the substitute of the Sen- 
\ ator from Idaho to the amendment of 


Vthe Senator from Pennsylvania. 

\ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask for 


: yeas and nays on the motion to table, 
le yeas and the nays were not 
ordered. 

MrS^HURCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call Tfye roll. The assistant legisla- 
tive clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and the nays on the motion to 
table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table. 
On tl4s question the yeas and the nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Gambrell}, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gravel), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Rollings), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hughes), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Humphrey), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
dan), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Mansfield), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClellan) s the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
tyre), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Metcalf) , the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Musk ie), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Ribicoff), and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Ellender) is ab- 
sent cn official business. 

I farther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hughes), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humphrey), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Ribicoff), 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Gam- 
brell > , would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
ton), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Griffin), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Hatfield), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Kruse O, and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Fercy) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gold- 
watei.) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Mundt) are absent because 
of illr .ess. 

Th€ Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Bellmon) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Taft > are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Gold water) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Hatfield). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced — yeas 35, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 242 Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Schweiker 

Allen 

Eastland 

Scott 

Allott 

Ervin 

Smith 

Baker 

Fannin 

Sparkman 

Beall 

Fong 

Stafford 

Bennet t 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Boggs 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stevens 

Buckle 7 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Fackwo >d 

T« -wer 

Curtis 

Pearson 

Young 

Dole 

Saxbe 


NAYS— 38 


Anderson 

Burdick 

Case 

Bayh 

Byrd, 

Chiles 

Bentsen 

Hairy F., Jr. 

Church 

Bible 

Byrd, Robert C. Cranston 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Eagleton 


Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Harris 

McGee 

Roth 

Hart 

Mondale 

Spong 

Hartfce 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Symington 

Javits 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Weicker 

Long 

Proxmire 

Williams 


NOT VOTING*— 27 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

McGovern 

Brock 

Rollings 

McIntyre 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Ellender 

Hughes 

Moss 

Gambrell 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Gravel 

Jordan, N.C. 

Percy 

Griffin 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Taft 


Arizona would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced — yeas 54, 
nays 21, as follows: 


Allott 
Anderson. 

Baker 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 

Byrd, Robert C. Mathias 


Cannon 


Miller 


Case 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Chiles 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Church 

Nelson 

Williams 

Cook 

Pastore 


Cranston 

Pearson 



NAYS- 21 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Packwood 

AUen 

Ervin 

Scott 

Beall 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Taft 

Curtis 

McGee 

Young 


NOT VOTING- 

-25 

Brock 

Rollings 

Mclntvre 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Ellender 

Hughes 

Moss 

Gambrell 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Gravel 

Jordan, N 0. 

Percy 

Griffin 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Hansen 

McClellan 


Hatfield 

McGovern 



So the motion to table the Church 
amendment was rejected!. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

Kennedy). The question occurs on 
agreeing to the Church amendment to 
the Scott amendment. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays wejre ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator froih Pennsylvania, 
as modified. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 

Gambrell), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gravel), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HollingsI), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hughes), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Humphrey), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
dan), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 

Mansfield), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClellan), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Montana (MrJ Metcalf), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) , the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mil MujsKiE) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Ribicoff), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 

McIntyre), and the Senator from lou- 
isiana (Mr. Ellender) are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 

Hughes) , the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humphrey), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (|Mr. Ribicoff), 
and the Senator from I Georgia (Mr. 

Gambrell) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I ann ounce that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mir. Brock), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
ton), the Senator from Michigan (Mil 
Griffin), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen) , the Senator from Oregon to. 

(Mr. Hatfield) , the Senator from Ne-f** The PRESIDlNf 

/Hi T— TT«. . \ J XI X 1 X XVL-J.XJLyXJ.'IV. 


[No. 243 Leg.] 
YEAS — 54 
Dole 
Eagle ton 
Eastland 
Fulbright 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartkc 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 


Pell 

Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 
Sax be 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


So Mr. Church’s, amendment to the 
Scott amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the Scott amendment, as 
amended. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Scott amend- 
ment, as amended (putting the ques- 
tion) . 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVTTS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
OFFICER. Under I 


oraska (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 1 ^ie previous order, the Senate will now 


from Illinois (Mr. Percy) are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gold- 
water) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Mundt) are absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Goldwater) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. | Hatfield > . If 
present and voting, the Senator from 


proceed to the consideration of the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) . 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stat ed. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 7, line 18, delete "(ft)”. On line 22, 
beginning with the word, “‘by” strike through 
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the word, "funds” on line 24, and insert In 
lieu thereof: "In Thailand by any military 
forces, other than the national forces of 
Thailand or the United States,’*. 

On page 8, line 1, insert a period after 
"purpose”. 

On page 8, line 1, beginning with the word, 
"and” strike through line 10. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of Senators I 
think we can be very brief on this amend- 
ment and, hopefully, with the cooper- 
ation of the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Idaho, we will be 
able to dispose of it rather rapidly. 

Mr. President, my original amendment 
which was printed would have struck the 
total section 515 on pages 7 and 8. 1 have 
talked at length with members of the 
staff and with the Senator from New 
Jersey, and the amendment I have sub- 
mitted is different in considerable sub- 
stance from the amendment which was 
originally offered. 

What we are doing in the amendment 
I have offered now is strike any reference 
either to combat or military operations" 
in Laos o r mi litary o peration s in Tj orETT 
yjetnam. leaving m. nowever. the nra - 
nosed pro hibition on the use of funds. 
insofar as third countries are con - 
cerned in Thailand. 

MrTST^NKlIST Mr. President, may w< 
have quiet in the Senate? This is a: 
important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burdick). The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As a result of this 
amendment, if agreed to, the provision 
which is before Senators on pages 7 and 
8 would read as follows: 

No funds authorized or appropriated under 
any provision of law shall be made available 
by any officer, employee, or agency of the 
United States Government, for the purpose 
of financing any military operations in Thai- 
land by any military forces other than the 
national forces of Thailand or the United 
States ... 

Then it would read after that: 
unless Congress has specifically authorized 
or specifically authorizes the making of funds 
available for such purpose. 

And the remainder of the section 
would then be stricken. 

The reason why we have done this is 
that the Armed Services Committee as 
such by, I believe, a general agreement 
between the Armed Services Committee 
Chairman and the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has main- 
tained jurisdiction in connection with 
Vietnam and with Laos. 

general military assistance juris - 
'' is in the Foreign 



mjjgg would be applicable insofar 
flp Tiifl.iifl.Tiri is re deemed. So we are leav - 
ing Thailand in. But I want to make it 
explicit — and I think the Senator from 
New Jersey would agree with this — that 
there is no situation in Thailand at the 
present time which would lead to support 
of any third party troops in that area. 
We anticipate none. Consequently, this 
wording, although it may be important 
from the point of view of asserting juris- 
diction in what we are doing in military 
operations country by country, is no more 
important for Thailand than it would 
be for India or Pakistan or any other 


country in the world in which we do not 
contemplate doing this. 

Personally. I feel the legislation as such 
is 'not wnat i worna like to see in tne 
bill, but almost all legislation in this 
55 dv is a matter of compromise along 
These lines, and it may be tha t the ques- 
tion of whether this provision should 
be in at any P0iriE_can pe tak en ud'^fis 
it has been in the past, in conference. 
and then__e itlier knocked out ■Deleft in 
Svthe conferees. _ 

It is, as I say, my feeling that this is 
a good substitute; that it takes care 
of the items which were of concern to 
me and the other distinguished mem- 
bers of this body who sponsored the orig- 
inal proposal that I put in, namely, Sen- 
ators Stennis, Young, Eastland, Ben- 
nett, Tower, and Dole. I believe, as far 
as I can ascertain, that this amendment 
would be satisfactory to those cospon- 
sors. I tried to stay in touch with as many 
of them as I could. As I say, it does, 
in part at least, meet some of the pur- 
. poses the Senator from New Jersey was 
seeking, but it does not any longer con- 
flict with the jurisdiction we would 
otherwise have in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I am happy to yield at this point to 
torfrbm New Jersey. 

thank my colleague. His 
ET accurate and very fair, as 
his statements always are. I would have 
preferred that the section the Senator 
from Colorado is amending remain in 
the bill as I introduced it and the For- 
eign Relations Committee approved it, 
but we cannot always get everything we 
want. I am glad, speaking fpr mv.sp.iL 
onl y, toaccent the Senator's amendmen t 
asrrne fr psf t.hn.t ga.n. gp t, nnriPir the, 
circumstances. 

MY. President, I am absolutely opposed 
to the United States carrying on large 
scale mercenary operations anywhere — 
Southeast Asia or anywhere else — with- 
out congressional authorization. I think 
that if our democracy and our Consti- 
tution mean anything, such authoriza- 
tion should be mandatory. But I think 
we cannot avoid the fact that there 
are ongoing mercenary operations in 
Laos and in North Vietnam financed by 
the United States. We know this. We 
know that Thai troops are in Laos be- 
cause, after a long series of newspaper 
leaks and interviews with Thai troops 
themselves, the administration finally 
stated publicly last year that this was 
so. We know of the operations in North 
Vietnam only because of newspaper ac- 
counts. Perhaps some day we are going 
to be officially informed of the facts on 
American financed ground raids in North 
Vietnam. 

But I do accept the fact that these 
operations exist, although I believe Con- 
gress should have been asked to author- 
ize, them. Congress unofficially has been 
aware of tfiemT TEe Armed Services Coin - 
mittees haytT been advised about them. 


gress — there is some feeling that these 


A 


b ftTim ;uur^i 


gress and that the Senate is unwilling 
to stop them at this particular point , 
with hostilities continuing. T 

Recognizing tnat while not necessarily 
agreeing, I accept the suggestion offered 
by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Domi- 
nick) , although it goes against my grain 
to do so because of my general view of 
the undesirability of unauthorized mer- 
cenary operations; but I think he has 
proposed something which meets one of 
my main purposes, and that is to estab- 
lish the fact that, in the future, specific 
congressional authorizations should be 
necessary. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the Senator has said. I 
know it has been a concern of his for a 
long period of time. It is my understand- 
ing, on reading this amendment — and I 
would like to have this colloquy with the 
Senator from New Jersey— -that this 
would not prohibit the United States 
from supporting our ally Thaila nd within 

g-g flg prQ 



p reformations has known ab out them . Ap - 
propriations have been made by Con^ 




lev 


Thailand with some of 1 

correct?, 

UASE.^J Phis does not prevent 
support in Thailand to Tha i 
troops ./ That is quite correct. “ ~ 

Mr. DOMINICK. And it would not pro- 
hibit our support of what might be term- 
ed irregular troops who are nationals of 
Thailand? 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator repeat 
that? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. It would not pre- 
vent support of what might be termed ir- 


suppor 

regular forces or national g 3 3E5Sia. 
In other words, in case some of the 
tribesmen who are not part of the regu- 
lar armed forces there should find them- 
selves in problems because of invasion by 
some country, they could be supported, 
too? 

Mr. CASE. It would be my feeling that 
the rationale of what we are doing would 
not prohibit American support to Thai 
regular or irregular troops in Thailand so 
long as they were under direction of the 
Thai Government. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is what I wanted 
to get as far as the Record is concerned. 
I am glad the Senator goes along with 
that, because that is my understanding 
of what the amendment would do. 

It seems to me that the striking of 
lines 2 through 10, really, on page 8 is a 
significant compromise by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey — tak- 
ing out reference to Laos and Vietnam. 

I see my distinguished chairman here. 
I am sure he may have some questions 
or comments on it. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator permit 
me to make one more observation be- 
fore completing this colloquy? I think I 
should say I do not regard what we are 
doing here in any way to be an authori- 
zation of any kind for American assist- 
ance, but the elimination of new pro- 
scriptions against certain kinds of Amer- 
ican assistance. That is the purpose of 
it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr, S TENNIS. I would like to make 
this comment. This is a subject of con- 
cern to 8,11 of us. It is a matter that is very 
difficult to handle, frankly. It is difficult 
for the Department of Defense or the 
Department of State, or whatever agency 
of government may be involved. We have 
had this problem before our committee 
many times, and will continue to have 
it. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Colorado, who is a very able member of 
our committee, for the work he has done 
in connection with this provision in the 
bill. I think he and the Senator from New 
Jersey have reached a very good adjust- 
ment of the situation without injury to 
the position we find ourselves in over 
there. 

Believing that as I do, I am glad to join 
with him in the modification that he has 
proposed here, and am delighted to see, 
too, the Senator from New Jersey willing 
to meet the Senator and seek to accom- 
plish something that I think will improve 
the situation without aggravating our 
present problem there, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sure- 
ly appreciate the support of the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from 
North Dakota, who was one of the very 
prominent cosponsors of my originally 
proposed amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the modification, it would not 
run contrary to the Nixon foreign policy, 
which I believe is a good one, that of 
helping friendly nations throughout the 
world but not using our own troops. They 
would do their own fighting. I think from 
time to time it is helpful to give financial 
assistance to other countries and mili- 
tary supplies and money for economic 
and other purposes. I hope we will get 
away from this business of trying to fight i 
the battles of the whole world. That is 
what the main part of the Nixon policy is 
about. I think the modification fits well 
into that foreign policy. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota, and I completely 
agree with him. 

As we all know, there are problems in 
Thailand. They are not nearly as serious 
as they are in some areas of Southeast 
Asia, but there are problems in both 
northeast and southeast Thailand. To 
date, their regular armed forces have 
been able to maintain this problem with- 
in a reasonable area. That would not 
prohibit us from giving adequate support, 
in case they need it, to provide the Thais, 
or nations in that area, the ability to do 
their own fighting, which I think we are 
all for. 

So I thank the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, the Senator from Mississippi, and 
the Senator from North Dakota for their 
support, and I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVrrs. Mr. President, as the 
Senator is limited in time, perhaps I had 
better seek time from the Senator from 
Arkansas. Will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield me some time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the Senator 
from New York whatever time he may 
require. 


Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. President, I am in 
agreement with the Senatpr from New 
Jersey that this is probably the best way 
now realistically available to us in which 
to resolve the question. I appreciate that 
in war, you use many meaiis which may 
be distasteful. I am deeply opposed to 
our being in this war in Indochina, but 
that is neither here nor thejre on this is- 
sue. The important point here, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that we are, in a sense, condon- 
ing a lack of information to Congress. 

We did not adopt this amendment 
lightly in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. We adopted it only in extremis, be- 
cause the whole concept of advice and 
consent in consultation with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has broken 
down in a very serious way. I hope that 
seeing these evidences of it — which are 
numerous, not just this alone; the Azores 
and Bahrain provision, the executive 
agreements provision, and Other matters 
with which we have dealt, reflect that as 
well. It will be seen that the situation 
might have been otherwise had the ad- 
ministration kept us closely informed of 
what it was doing and why. 

I see no reason why it should not have 
done so. This idea that only the Presi- 
dent and his people can be trusted with 
a secret has already been exploded by 
the revelations of the Pentagon papers, 
the Jack Anderson disclosures, the daily 
trickle of official “leaks” and so on. 

The Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
is entrusted, we believe, With the very 
highest secerets of government, at least 
what are alleged to be the highest secrets 
of government, without qualm. What is 
it that seems to create a barrier between 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the administration, in respect of ac- 
countability and responsibility for “clas- 
sified” information? I think that is what 
is at the base of this provision, and I 
deprecate it. 

Mr. President, beyond that, we have 
ongoing activities in Cambodia which 
raise very serious questions about the 
good faith with which the administration 
is sticking by the provisions of the law, 
including the amendment of Senator 
Cooper and Senator Churcu with respect 
to the range of activities to go on in Cam- 
bodia with our backing, and my own 
amendment making clear in law that we 
have no commitment to the defense of 
the Government of Cambodia nor does 
our aid imply or authorize any such in- 
ference. 

Yet, the evidence continues to mount 
that there is a real effort to sort of get 
around those particular provisions with 
respect to Cambodia. The press has re- 
ported that American advisers — pro- 
hibited by law in Cambodia — hover off 
the ground in helicopters, so their feet, do 
not touch the earth while they direct op- 
erations. Such maneuvers to avoid one of 
the inhibitions of the law raised serious 
questions of the integrity of the law and 
the authority of Congress, spmewhat like 
General Lavelle’s unauthorized raids. 

It is this kind of thing, Mr. President, 
which deeply troubles Menibers of Con- 
gress and deeply troubles toie relation- 
ships which are involved here with the 
executive department, and which cause 
such deep concern with respect to the 


whole Indochina involvement. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is one thing we have now 
learned, and the decisive passage by the 
Senate of the War Powers Act is a clear 
indication of that, it is that we do not 
want to back into another Vietnam, or be 
drawn into it, because the progress of 
events is such as to make it inevitable. 

In 1970, following the Lon Nol coup 
d’etat against Sihanouk’s neutralist gov- 
ernment and the attack he ordered 
against the Communist staging bases 
along the Cambodia border, President 
Nixon sent U.S. forces into Cambodia — 
in that much disputed action. In his 
April 30 address announcing this attack, 
the President justified it as a move “to 
protect our men who are in Vietnam and 
to guarantee the continued success of 
our withdrawal programs.” 

The attack in Cambodia was de- 
scribed as a one-shot affair and subse- 
quent requests to Congress for military 
aid funds for Cambodia were portrayed 
as being short term measures related to 
Vietnamization and withdrawal of U.S. 
forces. On May 14, Secretary Rogers said 
that the defense of the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment was not the primary purpose of 
the actions taken, and “that will not be 
our purpose in the future.” 

When Congress first authorized the 
Cambodian assistance request of Presi- 
dent Nixon, I authored an amendment 
which was included in the law, and which 
has been retained in slightly reworded 
form since. My amendment, section 
7 <b), stated: 

Military and economic assistance provided 
by the United States to Cambodia and au- 
thorized or appropriated pursuant to this 
or any other Act shall not be construed as a 
commitment by the United States to Cam- 
bodia for its defense. 

The initial administration request for 
military assistance to Cambodia, on 
May 12, 1970, was for $7.9 million but 
grew by the end of the year to $155 
million. In 1971 it grew to $246.4 million, 
and this year the request was $300 mil- 
lion for military aid and $30 million in 
economic aid. 

This pattern of logarithmic growth of 
U.S. military support and involvement in 
Cambodia would have been cause for 
grave concern in and of itself. But then, 
on March 14, 1972, Secretary Rogers 
stated to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in support of the Cambodian aid 
request: 

As you know, one of the reasons we have 
increased the request for Cambodia assist- 
ance is that we are anxious to see that the 
Government in Cambodia survives. 

Mr. President, what has become of the 
provision written into law from the out- 
set, and retained in law ever since, es- 
tablishing that we have no commitment 
to Cambodia — or to the Government of 
Cambodia — for its defense? 

I do not think we are being kept can- 
didly informed about what is going on 
in Cambodia. I have doubts that the 
thrust of U.S. programs in Cambodia 
square with the spirit, intent, and letter 
of the law. Moreover, the question is not 
merely an academic one. It is a very 
important one closely related to our 
whole Indochina experience. The situa- 
tion in Cambodia, according to a June 6, 
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1972, New York Times report, is dis~ 
quietingly like the situation in Vietnam 
in the early 1'960’s. I include this report 
as part of my text: 

Cambodia Seems Adrift After 2 Years as 
Republic 

(By Craig R. Whitney) 

Pnompenh, Cambodia, June 5. — From a 
start full of hope two years ago, Cambodia 
has sunk into a d6ep malaise, without con- 
fidence in her leadership, institutions, or 
ability to decide her own future, in the as- 
sessment of a wide range of Cambodians and 
foreign diplomats. 

The malaise has been months in develop- 
ing, but has had a chance to take root in the 
last two months, during which the Govern- 
ment of President Lon Nol has been virtually 
paralyzed by its attempts to legitimize itself 
as a popularly elected presidential regime. 

Yesterday the country held its first presi- 
dential' election. Marshall Lon Nol was ahead 
in preliminary results today With 58 per cent 
of the vote, while his closest contender. In 
Tam, had 24 per cent, and the marshal will 
almost certainly turn out to be the winner 
When the final results of the light voting 
are proclaimed by the Government in a few 
days. 

He proclaimed himself President March 13 
after dissolving what remained of the Cam- 
bodian legislature, with Mr. In Tam at its 
head, and bowed to student pressure to elimi- 
nate his friend and closest adviser, Lieut. 
Gen. Sisowath Sirik Matak, from the Gov- 
ernment. The next legislative elections will 
not take place for three months. 

The beginning of the worst part of the 
decline in Cambodia’s morale seems to date 
from the disastrous rout of Cambodian troops 
trying to clear Route 6 north of Phnompenh 
id December, Since that operation, called 
Tchenla 2, the Cambodian Army has made no 
new offensive sweeps except unsuccesful ones 
around the temples of Angkor. 

In recent weeks the Cambodians have, al- 
most without a fight, given up most of the 
territory east of the Mekong River that North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong troops are using 
as a staging area for the offensive In South 
Vietnam. 

AMERICAN OFFICIAL GLOOMY 

A high American official, speaking of the 
United States’ $200 -million military aid pro- 
gram in Cambodia, shrugged his shoulders 
as if in despair and said: “I don’t see any 
vigorous prosecution of the war in the cards. 
Tchenla 2 caused a certain lack of confidence 
on the part of Lon Nol and the army and 
the Communists’ use of tanks and large 
amounts of heavy ammunition in their of- 
fensive has Just indicated to the Khmer that 
they are no match for the North Vietnamese. 

It was also the failure" of Tchenla 2 that 
caused the exacerbation of political strains, 
but that had been growing quietly ever since 
March, 1970, when Marshal Lon Nol enjoyed 
seemingly unanimous backing at the begin- 
ning of the republic. The trend since then has 
ben one of centralized rule in his weak hands, 
but with growing frustration and, with the 
elections of the weekend, open opposition 
by some who supported the President in the 
• beginning. 

Marshal Lon Nol’s principal opponent in 
the election, Mr. In Tam, was president of 
the Cambodian National Assembly at the 
time of the overthrow of Prince Narodom 
Sihapouk and was^one of the three principal 
figures' of the new republic in 1970 — along 
with the President and his close friend, Gen- 
eral Sirik Matak. 

What has happened to Mr. In Tam and 
to General Sirik Matak shows, in some ways, 
the deterioration of the regime. In the sum- 
mer of 1971, Mr. In Tam became Minister 
of the Interior, but asked to resign and was 
dismissed last September as his differences 
with the marshal grew. He became president 


of the renamed. Constituent Assembly in 
November after Marshal Lon Nol took away 
the legislature’s law-making powers and told 
it to proceed with the drafting of a consti- 
tution. 

But in March, after student demonstra- 
tions against General Sirik Matak, who was 
Lon Nol’s premier and, in effect, the man 
who had ruled Cambodia since the marshal’s 
stroke more than a year ago, the President 
bowed to these outside pressures, took Gen- 
eral Sirik Matak out of the Government and 
abolished the Constituent Assembly. 

Within 10 days, he had his subordinates 
draft a constitution to his liking, establish- 
ing a presidential form of government with 
a Cabinet answerable to him and to the two- 
house legislature, and submitted it to a 
nationwide referendum, which approved it 
April 30. 

Since March, the Government has been 
headed by the only man Lon Nol could get to 
accept the job. Son Ngoc Thanh, a shadowy 
figure who was on the side of the anti- 
Sihanouk forces at the beginning of the re- 
public but whose allegiance Is now believed 
to be mostly to the forms and trappings of 
the republican Government. 

“The Government has been virtually para- 
lyzed for the past two months while Lon 
Nol has been trying to secure his political 
future,” a senior diplomat said. “I would 
hope he’d start to govern again rather quick- 
ly after the elections.” 

Indeed, in the last few days in Pnompenh 
have been devoted almost entirely to politi- 
cal activities. A giant parade of military vehi- 
cles filled with soldiers bearing placards has 
circled the city almost every morning, blar- 
ing Marshal Lon Nol’s political propaganda 
and DC-3 aircraft have dropped thousands of 
little pictures of the marshal — similar to 
those printed on the ballots — all over the 
city. 

During the voting yesterday, Mr. In Tam 
charged that the Government was making 
it difficult for his supporters to vote for him, 
and that his pollwatchers had not been per- 
mitted in some of the places where military 
people, who strongly support Marshall Lon 
Nol, were voting. Today, he said he would 
contest the results as “fraudulent and anti- 
democratic.” There has been talk of a coup 
d’etat by disgruntled elements, but Mr. In 
Tam refused, in an interview, to go that far. 

The third candidate, Keo Ann, was the 
dean of the Faculty of law of Pnompenh, 
whose students led the fight against General 
Sirik Matak In the spring, but he did not 
compaign prominently and was expected to 
get less than 5 per cent of the vote. 

Mr. In Tam campaigned actively, but one 
Western diplomat said: Even if In Tam said 
nothing, a lot of people would vote for him. 
There’s a feeling that the Government has 
not kept any of the promises it had made, 
and that it is corrupt. 

NOT ENTIRELY BLEAK 

In the preliminary results, Mr. Keo Ann 
did better than expected and the two op- 
position candidates together had almost 42 
per cent. 

American officials here point out that the 
situation is not entirely bleak, and say that 
a series of monetary reforms and changes in 
Government policy have staved off a serious 
rice shortage that seemed to be inevitable 
last fall. In fact, only 20,000 tons of rice was 
imported and only 10,000 tons had to be used, 
according to American economists. 

The Nixon Administration has asked Con- 
gress for $75-million in economic aid to 
Cambodia for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, twice this fiscal year’s amount. 

But the Cambodian budget is at a large 
deficit because of the war, and unrest is 
growing among low-paid civil servants and 
salaried workess whose pay has not kept up 
with inflation. In the last few weeks, for 
example, there have been a series of strikes 


for higher wages in Government ministries— 
something inconceivable in the early days 
of the republic. 

The unrest within the Government and in 
political movements outside it has been 
matched by a growth in the ranks of the 
Cambodian Communists, who are fighting 
against the Government forces alongside the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong in the occu- 
pied parts of the country. 

The number of members of Khmer Rouge, 
the Cambodian Communist force, is now 
estimated at at least 30,000. “There has been 
a growth, a development of the movement, 
which, we think, has serious longer-term 
meaning for the country,” an American 
diplomat said. “But the Government seems 
to resist the notion that the way to stand 
up to them Is to fight them hard.” 

Both Mr. In Tam and Marshal Lon Nol, 
in their campaign statements, emphasized 
that they wished for a reconciliation with 
the Cambodian Communists but neither of- 
fered any detailed proposals for achieving 
a reconciliation. One Western diplomat even 
said, “I don’t think it’s certain that even if 
the Vietnam war ended by negotiations, the 
war in Cambodia would necessarily end at 
the same time.” 

All the Cambodian factions seem to realize 
that, ever since Tchenla 2, it is futile to talk 
of chasing the North Vietnamese out of the 
country and that peace will not come to 
Cambodia before it comes to Vietnam — in 
the framework of an internationally guaran- 
teed settlement. 

The outlook for the future, according to 
diplomats here, is that the Cambodian forces 
will offer only token resistance to the Viet- 
namese Communists, reoccupying lost terri- 
tory only when the enemy abandons it, and 
leaving again — as the Cambodian Army has 
done in the last two months In Svayrieng 
and Preyveng provinces near the Vietnamese 
border — when the North Vietnamese want 
that territory. It is already a kind of de facto 
truce. 

Mr. President there is another aspect 
of the situation there which gives me 
concern. I had a colloquy with Senator 
Sparkman and Senator Mansfield, con- 
cerning the handling of our military 
assistance in Cambodia. This colloquy 
took place on December 22, 1970 when 
the conference report on the first Cam- 
bodian aid authorization was adopted in 
the Senate. The focus of the colloquy 
was on the question of avoiding the 
establishment of a large U.S. military 
organization in Cambodia to run the 
MAP program. I quote that colloquy be- 
cause it is quite interesting and instruc- 
tive in light of the actual situation we 
find today: 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. Mansfield. I yield. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, I am very inter- 
ested to know whether the statement made 
by the managers on the part of the House, 
which is now before the Senate on this 
Cambodian matter, would or would not con- 
template the existence of what is called the 
MAG — that is, a Military Assistance Group — 
in Cambodia. There is much concern here 
that once one of these Military Assistance 
Groups is put in, it is the beginning of a 
chain of action that leads to troops. 

The particular statement on the part of 
the managers relates to U.S. military per- 
sonnel provided to supervise the distribution 
and care of U.S. military supplies and equip- 
ment delivered to Cambodia. 

That can be done, of course, by individuals 
operating out of the military section of the 
embassy or by a MAG. 

Mr. Mansfield. It is my understanding 
that it does not include a MAG, that it will 
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be done by the military attaches in the Em- 
bassy. 

Mr. Javits. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Sparkman. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield'* 

Mr. jAVirs.I yield. 

Mr. Sparkman. I am glad the Senator 
brought that up. As a matter of fact, I was 
going to b ::ing it up. 

Of course, the Senator knows that the 
managers on the part of the Senate do 
not file a report or a statement. The man- 
agers on the part of the House do. 

I am certain that the Senator will agree 
with me that their statement does not neces- 
sarily constitute law. That just happens to 
be a unilateral interpretation that they have 
given to this, and we certainly had nothing 
of this in mind. In fact, I believe it was 
clearly stated in our discussions in the com- 
mittee that this work would be handled by 
aides out of the Embassy. 

Mr. Javits. That is the important point. 

Mr. Sparkman. They have it, for one thing, 
in the latter part, where it refers to train- 
ing Cambodians in South Vietnam. There 
is nothing In the measure that would point 
this up or that would dispute it. It is my 
understanding that we are doing that now. 
This measure, as I interpret it, does not 
affect that. 

Mr, Javits. I should like to say to the 
Senator that I support the conference re- 
port, that I think they have rendered the 
country a great service in settling this matter. 

I understand Senator Aiken’s worries, and 
I agree with him. But I believe that, as we 
talked originally in an effort to settle this 
matter, when things lean on each other, they 
probably will work out. We have many other 
recourses if they do not. 

Mr. Sparkman. Speaking of these reports, 
I think it is understandable that reports of 
different kinds and rumors get out. During 
the last several days, under the management 
of our coach and general manager, we have 
had many conferences — sometimes several 
conferences in the same day — and it is very 
easy for rumors or reports to get out which 
do not necessarily state the true conditions. 

Mr. jAVirs. I think it is important for the 
Senate that Senator Sparkman and Senator 
Mansfield express it authoritatively, that 
this language does not indicate the existence 
of any understanding that there will be a 
MAO; but, on the contrary, that an under- 
standing does exist that if any military per- 
sonnel are required, it will be personnel 
operating out of the military section of the 
embassy. 

Mr. Sparkman. Of course, the effect of a 
statement such as this, or a statement by 
one of us if we made it, would affect the 
legislation only in the event that it is am- 
biguous. I do not think the proposed legis- 
lation is ambiguous. Certainly, we threshed 
it out thoroughly on the floor of the Senate 
when we were debating the measure. I think 
it is clear and can be vmderstood easily. 

Mr. Javits. I think the Senator has made a 
fine record on it, and I thank him very much. 

Mr. President, the situation seems to 
have turned out quite differently from 
what we intended. In this regard, let me 
quote briefly from a recent report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee: 

On January 31, 1971, a Military Equipment 
Delivery Team Cambodia (MEDIC) was 
formed to administer the program. The Chief 
of the MEDTC and his staff were located in 
Saigon, but 16 and later an additional 7 
MEDTC officers were stationed in Phnom 
Penh. In July 1971, the MERTC Chief, a 
Brigadier General, moved to Phnom Penh, 
and the kXERTC element in Cambodia was 
raised to its present strength. In Phnom 
Penh, there are now 43 MEDTC personnel (50 
are author ized and up to 12 more have been 
approved by the Executive Branch). There 
are 63 other MEDTC personnel at MACV in 


Saigon. Of the 12 new personnel, 4 will be 
used to monitor third-country Rational con- 
tracts (50 additional third-couhtry nationals 
will be hired to train Cambodjans in logis- 
tics ) , 4 to monitor training, 3 tp be assigned 
to help advise on port operations at Kom- 
pong Som and 1 will be a fiscal Specialist who 
will monitor the military uses portion of the 
Public Law 480 agreements ^these agree- 
ments are discussed below ) . 

Although American military ; personnel in 
the MEDTC seem to be acutely; aware of the 
prohibition against their acting as advisors 
or participants in the planning and execu- 
tion of tactical operations, they are never- 
theless deeply involved as advisers or organi- 
zers in activities such as force planning, mili- 
tary budgeting, logistics and training. As 
noted above, 11 of the 12 new MEDTC per- 
sonnel will be involved in logistics and train- 
ing activities. 

I have heard that the spirit of the law 
has been stretched even further in that 
U.S. military personnel whd are train- 
ing Cambodian troops in South Vietnam 
sometimes accompany those Cambodian 
forces back to Cambodia, and at the bor- 
der these U.S. trainers become members 
of MEDTC. If this is so, I question 
whether it is not tantamount to a viola- 
tion of the law. 

I know we are at war, and l am in favor 
of supporting the South Vietnamese fi- 
nancially, assuming they ban remain 
viable. I know that could include ARVN 
military actions in Cambodia, I have no 
objection per se to that, Mr. President; 
and I believe that is probably the gen- 
erality of opinion in the Senate. 

But that is a very different thing from 
backing into a war by getting involved 
ourselves in Cambodia, whether directly 
or indirectly through adviserjs or in some 
other way, so that we inevitably somehow 
acquire a “national commitment,” and it 
is said the national “honor”' is at stake, 
as the President has expressed it, or his 
honor as President is at stake, and the 
powers of his office. We get all involved 
in our own dialectic, and next thing you 
know you have had it, you are in an- 
other Vietnam fighting to honor another 
“commitment.” 

Mr. President, I make these remarks 
only by way of expressing the hope that 
provisions such as the ones addressed 
by Senator Dominick’s amendment 
may be obviated by a much closer rela- 
tion, between the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress, in this case, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. I do not 
relish the idea of locking this into law, 
which does have a tendency to put U.S. 
policy in something of a bind — Senator 
Dominick and his associates are strongly 
calling our attention to that, and I un- 
derstand it perfectly — but it is brought 
about by a long-standing and long pro- 
ceeding series of events which erode a 
sense of feeling on the part of those who 
have responsibility to the Sepate for for- 
eign policy, insofar as we ouirselves par- 
ticipate in it, that they really know what 
is going on. 

As regards the Cambodia situation, I 
am considering whether theire is an ap- 
propriate amendment to introduce to 
clear up the anomolies and ambiguities I 
have discussed. 

Mr. President, I hope very much it is 
in this area that we can make the most 
progress, and can be instructed by what 
has here occurred, in showing how ur- 


gently necessary it is that we be 
informed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will some- 
one yield me 3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, first I 
wish to ask a question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. Does 
the Senator’s amendment strike sub- 
section (b) on page 8 also? 

Mr, DOMINICK. Yes, it does. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad it does, be- 
cause even if we had to vote on the total 
section, I intended to ask that (a) and 
(b) be severed for a separate vote. I do 
not believe we have a constitutional 
right to require the President of the 
United States to provide the Congress 
to report, at least in advance, on de- 
tailed military operations. 

But to go to the subject which the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
has just been ably discussing. 

I should like to point out that we 
learned — I am sure that some Members 
of the Senate knew before — sometime 
in 1967 and 1968 about our operations 
in Laos. These operations began in 1962 
or 1963 under the administration of 
President Kennedy, and have continued 
since that time. 

I recall that on August 12, 1968, I 
[offered an amendment to prohibit the 
'use of any U.S. forces in support of 
Thailand or Laos, to prevent the ex- 
pansion of the Vietnam war, excluding 
Cambodia, because at that time Cam- 
bodia was considered a neutral country. 
The amendment was adopted unani- 
mously by the Senate, although we were 
told at that time by Senator Stennis 
that Secretary Laird had reported that 
it was not of any effect. Later t dis^ 
. covered why it was not— because m v 
r use oi the term For ego eviTgTtiy 

f diet notT include the use of CIA force s, 
f I support the modification^ of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, but I do want to 
point out a contradictory position. Evi- 
dently, we are supporting this amend- 
ment because we are at war and opera- 
tions are going on in Laos which we are 
not willing to interrupt because we are 
at war, and evidently because we con- 
sider it would endanger our forces, 
whether CIA in Laos or regular U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam, are not willing 
to strike all funds for Laos and to stop 
this operation. 

I simply point out that it is contra- 
dictory to adopt this kind of measure 
with respect to Laos, and to vote then 
for an amendment to take our troops out 
of Vietnam by August 31, 1972, where 
they are certainly at war and could be 
greatly endangered by a sudden evacua- 
tion. I have supported most of such pro- 
posals, with the exception of the Hat- 
field-McGovem amendments and then 
because of my opposition to a fixed date 
I have always believed that the fiat and 
clear way is to adopt an amendment 
which say s, “Take all our farces out. Stop 
the war and prohibit funds except for 
withdrawal.” I have believed there would 
be a greater possibility of getting prison- 
ers of war back and of having a peaceful 
settlement. The situation since the mas- 
sive attack by North Vietnam has 
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changed and our remaining forces have 
been placed in danger. This is evidently 
recognized by the pending amendment. 
The same argument must be considered 
when the Mansfield amendment comes 
up. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky for his sup- 
port. 

I think it is only proper to say that 
a number of difficulties are involved in 
the proposal as it was originally written 
in this bill, not the least of which, of 
course, is the question of jurisdiction, as 
to who is going to take care of the situ- 
ation with regard to Laos and Vietnam. 
I appreciate the Senator’s support. 

I can understand the concern of a 
number of Senators as to whether or 
not we are getting involved. I think it 
is only fair to say, in support of the 
President, that he has been getting us 
disinvolved, as opposed to involved, 
compared to what was going on in previ- 
ous years. His thesis is that if we are 
going to maintain the opportunity of 
freedom in these areas, the only way 
it can be done properly is by giving as- 
sistance, so that the governments which 
are trying to provide a method of dig- 
nity and decent livelihood for their peo- 
ple will have both the economic and the 
military strength to offset attacks from 
outside. This seems to me to be a far 
more fruitful way, so far as we are con- 
cerned, than sending our own troops in 
and trying to contain something in the 
event of an actual battle. 

I thank the Sen ator from Kentucky. I 
justwanfett those few remarks 

fq^The Record. 

Mr. SYMI NGTO N Mr. President, the 
CaStr aiiiiJUdmcirE; as included in 
committee bill, did not prohibit financing 
forelgft troops in JUUK &OUU1 Vgtn5m~ 
or Thailand. All it did was to f&flUi're 
prior congression al authorization . 

my iff fill" Mhcenty, However, that it 
does not really make much difference 
what type and character of legislation 
we pass on this floor with respect to such 
a matter, because the record will show 
that regardless, the administration will 
do what it wants to do, in spite of any 
legislation, even though that legislation 
has been signed by the President. 

This matter came up in last year’s 
across-the-board reduction in supporting 
assistance which, of course, included 
Vietnam, and was enacted into law. It is 
interesting to note, what has happened 
in the course of the past year in connec- 
tion with the assistance that has been 
given Vietnam. 

Direct gross economic assistance now 
being asked for is the most ever, more 
than three quarters of a billion dollars. 

In previous years, the United States 
has supported the economy of Vietnam 
in three principal ways — through the 
commercial import program, through 
Public Law 480, and through the pur- 
chase of piasters by the Department of 
Defense and American servicemen. The 
last of these sources, which in the past 
financed a large share of the deficit in 
the Government of Vietnam’s balance of 
trade — $700 million in imports versus $13 
million in exports last year— no doubt 


will decline in 1972 because of the reduc- 
tion of American Forces. 

The decline in Vietnamese dollar earn- 
ings from the Department of Defense 
and U.S. troop spending had been ex- 
pected to begin in 1971; but, as a result 
of congressional decided upon reductions 
in the fiscal year 1972 aid program, sev- 
eral interesting steps were taken to 
maintain Vietnamese dollar earnings 
from these sources at high levels. 

Defense Department procurement 
practices were changed to increase in- 
country contracting and purchases. The 
exchange rate for official purchases of 
piasters was kept at a level of 118 to the 
dollar rather than being increased as had 
been planned, thus in effect providing 
right there the Vietnamese Government 
with a substantial additional subsidy. 

As a result of these policies, official U.S. 
Government dollar expenditures in 1971 
amounted to a total of $271 million. If 
the official exchange rate had been 
changed to the 275 rate used in other 
transactions, Defense Department ex- 
penditures could have been reduced to 
$116 million. The expenditures in Viet- 
nam would have been even lower if pro- 
curement policies had not been changed. 

While the official exchange rate re- 
mained at 118 until April 1972, the ex- 
change rate for personal purchase of 
piasters for dollars was increased to 275 
in October 1970. This change brought 
about a great increase in personal ex- 
change transactions in 1971 which pro- 
vided $132 million in dollar exchange for 
the use of the Vietnamese Government. 
These various moves, that is, $132 mil- 
lion in personal dollar exchanges and the 
$271 million in Department of Defense 
purchases involving Defense Department 
and personnel spending and Vietnamese 
exchange rates brought Vietnamese dol- 
lar earnings in 1971 to an all time high of 
$403 million despite the congressional 
cut in aid funds. 

In other words, I say again that it 
does not really make any difference what 
we do here on this floor. The matter will 
be handled by the administration the 
way they see fit regardless of any legis- 
lation. From the standpoint of the con- 
stitutional rights of the Senate, how- 
ever that should give us cause for 
thought. 

For example, last year this adminis- 
tration spent more than $100 million in 
financing Thai troops in Laos. We had 
passed a law providing that that type 
and character of payment to mercenaries 
could not be made. The law says mer- 
cenaries cannot be financed by the 
United States to fight in Laos. 

When we heard Thais were fighting in 
Laos, and paid by the United States, 
we sent out investigators. They went up 
to one Thai soldier and said, ‘‘Why are 
you here?” The soldier replied, “Because 
I was ordered to come here.” The inves- 
tigator said, “Well, is that the only rea- 
son you are here?” The soldier replied, 
‘Why would I want to come if I was 
not ordered to do so?” 

They asked another Thai soldier, sup- 
posed to be a volunteer— and that ’word 
“volunteer” is the word used to evade 
the law — “Why are you here?” The sol- 


dier replied, “Because I could not find a 
job to support my family if I did not 
accept their request to come here.” 

So there you have the reason Thai 
soldiers are fighting in Laos. 

This year, again, we are asking for 
about the same amount of heavy mon- 
ey to keep these mercenaries fighting in 
Laos. 

Let me ask what the function of the 
Senate is, if we pass laws that stipulate 
one thing as to how the taxpayers money 
is used, but, regardless of the law, the 
administration does what it pleases. 

In this case, it actually goes beyond 
that particular aspect. In order to avoid 
the reduction the Congress made in the 
AID program, the administration has 
manipulated the exchange rates to the 
point where the dollar earnings of the 
Vietnam Government were kept at an 
all time high, despite the congressional 
reduction. 

Many people, when you ask them to 
name the country that has received the 
most aid, will say, “Yes.” When you say 
“Which one?” they generally say “In- 
dia.” But that is not true. The country 
that has received by far the most eco- 
nomic and military aid from the United 
States, aside from the cost of the war, 
is South Vietnam. 

That does not worry me so much as 
the fact that, after we pass a law and it 
is clear what the intent of that law is, 
our investigators find that law has been 
deliberately violated. 

That is why I support the Case amend- 
ment. Mr. President, if the press is right, 
and the press has been right more times 
than anyone else, we have no more com- 
bat ground troops in Vietnam. So what 
we are supporting now is the great air 
and naval war, air conducted in the main 
out of Thailand; much bigger than be- 
fore. The naval war conducted off the 
shores, in the Gulf of Tonkin, is much 
bigger jthan ever before. Now we are 
even asking for about the same money 
as last year to finance mercenaries in 
Laos, still against the law. 

This unfortunate development is one 
which every Senator, regardless of party, 
should give serious consideration ; that is 
the reason he is here in the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I re- 
cognize the situation. I only wish to make 
the comment that I think the first effort 
in trying to restrict the use of American 
funds to pay for mercenaries fighting in 
Laos was an amendment which I offered. 
The intent of that amendment has been 
evaded by the Government, by semantic 
gymnastics, calling the mercenaries 
“local forces.” We are all familiar with 
that, so I am under no illusions that what 
we put into the law will be carried out. 

With respect to the provision spon- 
sored by the Senator from New Jersey, 
which amendment I am in great sym- 
pathy with and approve of but, neverthe- 
less, I recognize his reasons — everyone 
looks at this matter from his own point 
of view. I have no criticism of his being 
willing to accept the provisions of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado, but I personally oppose the 
amendment, because I think that this 
program of continuing to spend ever- 
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increasing amounts of money to hire mer- 
cenaries to fight in a lost cause vfill only 
serve to bankrupt the Nation and pro- 
long the agony of the war in Vietnam and 
Indochina I have very little hope that 
these troops will make a decisive differ- 
ence. The reports from Laos support this 
view. In fact, I do not understand quite 
why the Government continues the war 
in Indochma. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for me to understand what 
purpose they have in mind by continu- 
ing the war and not bringing it to a 
close. But ihat is a broad question. 

On the pending amendment, I oppose 
it, for whatever it is worth. I oppose it on 
the principle that I do not think our 
country should spend the kind of money 
it is spending to hire Thai soldiers to 
fight in a cause which we initiated in 
Laos. Nor do I approve of hiring Thais 
or Koreans to fight in Vietnam or in 
Cambodia. 

We have debated this matter before. 
We put a prohibition in the law and the 
administration has found a way of evad- 
ing it. I thought it was rather interesting 
that the Senator from Colorado himself 
referred to these troops as ‘‘foreign 
troops,” whereas the administration, in 
its evasion of the original provision, has 
called them “local forces.” 

It is about the same sort of difference 
beetween a “bombing raid” and a “pro- 
tective reaction strike.” The terms are 
identical but they are used to hoodwink 
the public. 

I do not know that there is anything 
further to say, except that I disapprove 
of the use of our money as now esti- 
mated to be over $100 million in payment 
to Thai troops to fight in Laos. I thor- 
oughly disapprove of it. 

That is about all I care to say at this 
time. . , A , , 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question;* 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Arkansas, a former chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, knows plenty about our financial 
situation. He knows also that the House 
has just passed a bill which we under- 
stand is favored by the administration, 
to give $29 billion back to the States in 
the form of revenue sharing. He knows 
that, whereas 20 years ago we had $25 
billion in gold and owed but $7 billion 
redeemable in gold, today we have $10 
billion in gold and owe — depending on 
how one figures it — from $35 billion to 
$60 bill on. He knows, too, that the 
mayors of nearly all our large cities are 
frank in saying their cities are bank- 
rupt. He knows that the States cannot 
spend more money, under their State 
constitutions, than they take in in taxes. 

I would ask the able former chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, does he know where we are 
going to get the money to continue these 
gigantic expenditures in Cambodia, 
Thailand, Laos, and various other coun- 
tries with whom we are not yet at war. 
As a matter of fact, we are not officially 
at war in Vietnam, either. In any case, 
does not the Senator agree that it is 
easier to get $1 billion to put into this 


military effort in the Far East than to 
get, say, $100,000 for schools and roads 
in the Senator’s State of Arkansas, or 
roads and schools for Missouri? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Missouri is absolutely right. Senators can 
get up on the floor of the Senate and 
propose an amendment increasing the 
amount for military prograins without 
any hearings, without any evidence 
whatever, and get it adopted ; 

We cannot begin to get $100,000 for 
the State of Missouri or for the State of 
Arkansas without long hearings, plus an 
authorization bill and an appropriation 
bill. There is quite an obsession in Con- 
gress with regard to anything of a for- 
eign, military nature. Such a matter can 
be easily passed here. We have done it 
time and again. 

I thought about this this morning on 
my way to work. I was capght in the 
traffic jam like nearly every one else. We 
see examples where there is a rainstorm 
and everything is disrupted. With the 
great technological advances that the 
United States has made, we can get to 
the moon. However, we cannot make ar- 
rangements to get to our offices under 
adverse weather conditions. It normally 
takes me 10 minutes. However, this 
morning it took me over an hour be- 
cause of the recent storm. 

It is amazing when one considers how 
this Nation has wasted its resources all 
around the world. The pending amend- 
ment is an example of it. What good 
does it do to pay more mohey to hire 
people to fight a war which we want to 
end ? I 

The taxpayers must bear the cost of 
all of this. And if the cost is hot paid out 
of their taxes, some money is borrowed, 
and our children and grandchildren will 
pay for it. 

I have no idea what good can come out 
of hiring Thais to fight in Laos. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does not the for- 
mer chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency believe that 
a viable economy, with a sbund dollar, 
is as important to true national security 
of the United States as is defending 
the countries of Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, South Vietnam with billions upon 
billions of dollars, and little or no help 
from our allies? Even that help we pay 
for. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. president, in- 
deed they are. On the other hand Laos 
has not the slightest relation to our own 
security, none whatever. 

The soundness of our economy is the 
basis of our strength. The idea has some- 
how developed that national security is 
solely military in character, which is 
simply not true. The military itself is 
dependent on a strong economy to pay 
for their expenditures. We are sacrificing 
for the military by exaggerating the sig- 
nificance of this war. 

Our nuclear weapons are a good ex- 
ample. We do not dare to use them. 
We could drop an atomic bpmb on North 
Vietnam. We could incinerate it all at 
once. Instead, we are doing! it piecemeal. 

These countries are not significant to 
our security. I do not think that anyone 
can make a case that they are, 

Laos does not make any difference at 


all to the security of our Nation, I do not 
believe it makes any difference to the 
United States what happens to Laos. 
Does the Senator from Missouri think 
that it does? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It does not. The 
able Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pressed my position better than I have. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas be- 
lieve we will continue to spend our dol- 
lars at the rate of more than $100 mil- 
lion a year to finance these troops in 
Laos after we possibly have reached some 
agreement with North Vietnam? What 
are the ideas of the able Senator with 
respect to our employing our own mili- 
tary forces and mercenaries in the Far 
East despite the increasing surge of vari- 
ous demands at home, even if we do reach 
an agreement to end this Vietnam 
tragedy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That depends on 
the election this fall. I have no control 
over that. If President Nixon wins re- 
election, we will continue to be there, I 
suppose. For what reason I do not 
understand. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Nor do I at this 
stage. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the country 
wishes to discontinue this kind of pol- 
icy, it can express itself. We will have an 
opportunity to do so this fall. 

We have tried to stop the war. The 
Senator from Missouri has been one of 
the leading figures in trying to bring this 
war to an end. and to show the disas- 
trous effects of it. But we have been un- 
able to do It. It is up to the American 
people in November to make their choice 
as to whether they want to continue the 
war and to continue our sacrifices, not 
being able to do what we want to do and 
not having decent roads and transpor- 
tation systems here at home. 

I heard on the radio this morning, hav- 
ing to listen to it in the car, that towns 
in Virginia and Pennsylvania are with- 
out water and without water systems. 
Their bridges are out. 

All of this is obviously a sign that some- 
one had not foreseen and prepared for 
an emergency of this kind. In the mean- 
time, we are engaged in the war in Viet- 
nam, and I guess the cost now would 
approach $200 billion. We are pouring 
out money in the amount of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The Senator from 
Missouri knows it better than anyone 
else. It is so incomprehensible and irra- 
tional that I do not know how to com- 
ment on it in a reasonable way. It is 
almost impossible to do so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I remember, back 
in 1961 at the time General Taylor and 
Mr. Rostow made their famous trip to 
Saigon. I was there then also and a mem- 
ber of the AID program said, “Let me 
show you the way the taxpayers' money 
is being spent out here.” We went out 
and saw a beautiful cloverleaf on one 
of the roads, the type you see where 
there is heavy traffic in this country. We 
took out our watches to observe the 
amount of traffic. With this beautiful 
addition to the roads and economy of 
Vietnam, to the profit of certain Ameri- 
can contractors and others, exactly 
three cars utilized that cloverleaf in 15 
minutes. That was in 1961, at the very 
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beginning of what has been going on 
ever since* 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I can 
agree With the Senator on the absurdity 
of such extravagance. However, I be- 
lieve that is better than the cost of these 
20 million craters that we have made in 
Vietnam. Those craters are 20 feet deep 
and 30 or 40 feet across. They are all 
across that country. I think that even the 
example of the cloverleaf, while it is an 
excellent example, is a little less extrava- 
gant than the craters we have formed in 
that country and the forests that we have 
destroyed and defoliated. I would rather 
have the cloverleaf than the other. 

The whole thing is so irrational in my 
mind. People cannot believe it. It is so 
far out that most American people refuse 
to believe it. It revolts them so that they 
will not believe it. They think that it 
could not be true that their country 
would do a thing like that. 

Mr. President, I would venture to say 
that if we could really look into the 
minds of the American people, the ma- 
jority of them would say that this could 
not be true, that their country would 
not do such a thing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Arkansas, the for- 
mer chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency if he does not 
believe the time will soon come when the 
American people will be forced to believe 
it because our economy is suffering so 
heavily as a result of the tremendous ex- 
port of jobs and dollars. This has been 
going on now to the turn of tens of bil- 
lions of dollars a year for over a quarter 
of a century. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Missouri is correct. Because of our ac- 
cumulated wealth 15 or 20 years ago, it 
is hard for the people to believe what 
has happened in the last decade. 

We are going through a period of in- 
flation and enormous budget deficits. We 
are adding daily to the national debt. 
The administration is now asking for 
another $15 billion increase. They want 
an overall debt ceiling of $465 billion. 

The situation may not appear quite 
so bad because during an inflationary 
period, people think that they are get- 
ting richer. They look at the price of 
stocks and at the price of land. They 
think that they are better off. The col- 
lapse will come later. 

As the Senator from Missouri knows, 
it has taken place time after time in oth- 
er countries. At the moment, people 
think that we are fairly well off. We see 
the reports in the newspaper prophesiz- 
ing better business conditions. It will be 
some time before we have to pay for the 
kind of extravagance we have been go- 
ing through in the last 10 years. But the 
day of reckoning will come. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
the interest on the debt today is the 
third largest component cost to the 
American taxpayer in the Federal budg- 
et? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; some $20 bil- 
lion. The Senator is correct. That is pay- 
ment for past military expenditures. At 
present it is $83 billion. Those figures do 
not include, for example, the care for 
veterans, which will go on for the next 
50 years* 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the floor, if 
the Senator wishes. Or does the Senator 
wish to ask a question ? 

Mr. CASE. I just want to say a few 
things. First, I appreciate very much the 
friendly reference to my participation in 
the particular amendment and the un- 
derstanding of my position, which the 
Senator has expressed. 

I understand fully his unwillingness 
to go along with it, especially because of 
his experience wtih the 1970 amendment 
of which he was the sponsor and by 
.which Congress directed that money not 
be spent for mercenaries in Laos. 

The Dominick amendment would 
limit the effectiveness of the particular 
section to Thailand. In the judgment of 
the Senator from New Jersey, and this 
is his only difference with his chairman, 
it is worth getting that restriction into 
law, and getting that restriction into 
law is better than getting nothing. 

For that reason the Senator from New 
Jersey has agreed to this compromise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to make it 
clear that everyone tries to do what he 
can. I think the Senator’s objective is 
the same as mine. 

I have about given up hope of in- 
fluencing the administration. We already 
have a prohibition in the law but by 
semantic gymnastics the administration 
has evaded it; they pay no attention to 
it, I do not know how we can do any 
more. 

I go along with the Senator’s original 
effort, and I do not question this modi- 
fication in any way. 

Ever since I was in grade school and 
read about the Hessians I have had a 
fixation about mercenaries. I think it 
unf air that we have other people to fight 
wars. If people believe in it they should 
fight the wars themselves. 

Evidently, we do not believe in it; we 
hold back, but at the same time we pay 
these poor people in Thailand to go there 
and fight. They do not do a good job. 
Their hearts are not in it. They pick up 
a few hundred dollars. I am sure they 
are not going to prevail and win free- 
dom for Laos any more than the Hes- 
sians did for England. 

It is a futile operation to try to get 
this administration to abide by existing 
law, but we do the best we can. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, at the 
request of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) , I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
him in support of my amendment be 
printed in the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Statement by Senator Baker 

I support the compromise amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Junior Senator 
from Colorado regarding Section 516 of the 
Foreign Assistance Bill. That section, which 
would require prior Congressional authoriza- 
tion for U.S. assistance to foreign troops op- 
erating in Laos, Thailand, and North Viet- 
nam, comes at a very delicate time in the 
tragic history of U.S. involvement in that 
conflict for seldom, if ever, have conditions 
been as conducive to bringing a just and 
honorable end to the war as they are today. 
I realize, of course, that hopes have been 
falsely raised many times before and I am not 


contending that peace in Southeast Asia Is 
just around the corner, but I am saying that 
there is substantial reason for hope and that 
hope can only be enhanced by not limiting 
the power of the President which is what 
Section 515 would do. A brief examination 
of the record should help prove why recent 
developments make striking Section 515 of 
the bill a reasonable and responsible thing to 
do. 

On the military front, after 71 long and 
courageous days of fighting, the seige at An 
Loc has been lifted. Kontum, which at one 
point appeared destined to fall, now seems to 
be in no immediate danger. The prized pro- 
vincial capital of Hue which also appeared 
doomed for destruction now seems to have 
been converted from a defensive fortress into 
a staging ground for sporadic attacks by the 
South Vietnamese Army into enemy -held 
Quang Tri province — attacks which, though 
limited, have succeeded in keeping the North 
Vietnamese army off guard. 

In addition, the massive bombing of enemy 
targets in the North and South combined 
with the comprehensive mining of North 
Vietnamese waters has served to significantly 
reduce the strength of the North Vietnamese 
invasion as well as cause some disagreement 
over current policy among Hanoi’s top offi- 
cials. It would be historically naive, perhaps, 
to believe that the increased bombing and 
mining had broken the will of the North 
Vietnamese, but it is safe to say that it has 
caused a careful re-examination of their 
policies, especially in light of other diplo- 
matic activity. 

The President’s trip to Moscow apparently 
convinced the Soviet leadership that he was 
totally serious about ending the war and that 
seriousness was later conveyed to the Hanoi 
leadership when Soviet President Podgorny 
visited North Vietnam for several days of 
talks last week. Upon the conclusion of those 
talks, President Podgorny said that the Soviet 
Union "will do everything possible for a de- 
escalation of the Vietnam war,” Such a desire 
on the part of the Soviets is entirely con- 
sistent with their increasing interest in re- 
ducing spending in Southeast Asia to meet 
more pressing needs in other parts of the 
world and at home. 

Moreover, Dr. Henry Kissinger is currently 
in Peking conducting substantive discussions 
with the Chinese leadership in an effort to 
obtain a commitment to de-escalate, similar 
to that of the Soviet Union. Although it most 
likely will be very difficult to determine 
whether we actually received such a clear 
commitment, the Chinese also have domestic 
needs that require greater attention and 
there is certainly reason to believe that the 
Chinese will be interested in ending the 
Vietnam War. 

All of these factors are reasons why the 
North Vietnamese might, in the near future, 
be willing to seriously discuss the President’s 
latest peace proposals and if such willing- 
ness is forthcoming, we should be prepared. 
The President’s latest offer would most likely 
leave the North Vietnamese in control of 
most or all of the territory they have gained 
or held since the offensive began and in an 
effort to minimize their gains, it is necessary 
to continue assistance to the Thai irregulars 
who are fighting with Lao and tribal forces 
to keep Laos from falling to the North Viet- 
namese. Their success as a fighting force has 
helped protect not only Thailand, but also 
South Vietnam as well. 

Section 515 of the Foreign Assistance Bill 
would require Congressional authorization 
for these on-going, vital efforts and such a 
process could be extremely time-consuming 
and costly at this very delicate point in the 
war. I do not object specifically to the inten- 
tion of Section 515 in involving the Congress 
in future such operations, but under the 
circumstances of this situation, I feel very 
strongly that an attempt to limit the Presi- 
dent’s power at this time would be the height 
of irresponsibility and it is for this reason 
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that I support the compromise offered by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, DOMINICK!. Mr. President, If 
there are no further comments I move 
that the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
(Putting the question.) 

The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. YOUNG. I ask for a division. 

Mr. IX)MINICK. I did not understand 
what the Chair said. 

The PRESIDING' OFFICER.. The noes 
appear to have it. 

]yrr v^nNH. I am on my feet asking 
for a division. ~ ^ * 

Mr. DOMINICK. Let us have a stand- 
ing vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All in fa- 
vor of the amendment will stand and be 
counted. 

Mr. YOUNG. I fisk for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are requested. Is there a suffi- 
cient second? There is not a sufficient 
second. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Standing vote, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President. I ask for, a 
divisional thr - - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divisii 
has byn requested 


proceed to the consideration of S. 3010, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk reac} as follows : 

A bill (S. 3010) to provide for the continua- 
tion of programs authorized kinder the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. ^lr. President, 
under the order, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. Tower) was to be 
recognized at this time foir the purpose 
of calling up his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senator from Texas 
is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the absence of a: quorum. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Without prej- 
udice to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFIQER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered! 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. jvir. President, 
I ask that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Bentsen) may be 
recognized at this time for the purpose 
of calling up an amendment without 
prejudice to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas (Mr, Tower) who, 
under the order, was to be recognized to 
call up two amendments in succession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TOWER. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1237 

— — — w i ^ ---jnn- -- - Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I send 

win please stand: Tfrqse on- - f 0 the desk an amendment and ask that 


OFFICER. A division 
All in favor of the 


gfl YfflJ stand. 

“ > ^mendm^nt Is agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo 
tion on the table 
1 The motion to lay on the table was 
[ agreed to 


d 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Fannin) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1972 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 


if Up c*fft 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section : 

AMENDMENT CONCERNING CERTAIN TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FOR YokjTH 

Sec. 26. Section 125(a) o i the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: "The Director shall Insure that 
low-income persons who reside in public 
or private institutions shall be eligible for 
participation In programs under this part.”. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, at the 
outset I commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr, Nelson) for 
his work on the economic opportunity 
amendments. 

The committee which he chairs has 
brought an urgently needed bill to the 
Senate for approval. It has been refined 
and perfected to meet the President’s ob- 
jections and it should receive overwhelm- 
ing approval in this body. The programs 
contained in the 1972 economic oppor- 
tunity amendments are vitally important 
to the poor in this Nation, and they 
must be continued. 

Mr. President, my amendment is very 
brief and is directed at the, section of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, which 
concerns eligibility for the Neighborhood 


Youth Corps and other youth employ- 
ment programs. 

Essentially, the amendment would in- 
sure that low-income persons who reside 
in a public or private institution such as 
an orphanage or a penal or correctional 
institution would be eligible for partici- 
pation in training and employment pro- 
grams for youth. 

I note with some satisfaction that the 
committee has increased the authoriza- 
tion for the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
by some $500 million to create 100,000 
work and training opportunities in this 
very vital program. 

We know what the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps can do, and we know how 
much it has meant to low-income youth. 
We also know that unemployment among 
16 to 19 year olds has risen steadily since 
1966 and that present projections indi- 
cate that it will total over 1,800,000 in 
1972, more than a 100 -percent increase 
since 1966. 

At the same time, Mr, President, I have 
been distressed by recent administrative 
decisions by the Department of Labor, 
and in particular the regional office in 
Dallas. These decisions have led me to 
offer my amendment. 

On March 29, 1972, the Labor Depart- 
ment's Manpower Administration in 
Dallas issued a memorandum to sponsors 
of youth employment programs indicat- 
ing that prospective enrollees in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps who regular- 
ly live in institutions, such as orphanages 
or correctional institutions, would no 
longer be eligible for enrollment in the 
programs. 

Mr. President, this seems to be a 
particularly insensitive action. It is very 
difficult for me to rationalize, and the 
rationale offered by the Labor Depart- 
ment is completely unconvincing. I re- 
ceived a letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower, who said that: 

Residents of State or private child care 
and correctional institutions are not eligi- 
ble to participate in the program since it is 
presumed that the supporting agency has 
allocated resources to maintain their resi- 
dents while in high school or for the dura- 
tion of their internment. 

Mr. President, if I may say so, this is 
a rather shaky presumption. Letters I 
have received from orphanages in Texas 
indicate that the Labor Department’s 
reading of the situation is inaccurate at 
best. 

One letter from St. Margaret’s Center 
for Children in El Paso indicates that six 
of the eight teenagers living there are 
in the custody of the El Paso Child Wel- 
fare Department and that the county 
pays approximately $2 a day for their 
upkeep. 

The orphanage, which has to serve as 
a substitute parent, must constantly be 
searching for other resources to meet the 
needs of the children in its care. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that con- 
ditions in various public and private in- 
stitutions vary, and there is no reason 
to assume that a child living in an or- 
phanage, a correctional institution, or 
any other public or private institution is 
being given the kind of resources he 
needs to give him an even break in 
schooling. To exclude all of these chil- 
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BILL ON BENEFITS 


Spending Compromise Voted 
by House — Resistance Is 
Expected in the Senate 


, By JOHN W. FINNEY 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 17 — - 
The^_92d Congress, stumbling 


t oward adjournment, passe? a nd 
se y to tKe White riouse t'od gy 


yuritv hil stripped of the Pr**i. 


toi/s welfare refo rm ,p™- 


pa&als. 


Proved compromise legislation 
g^ggi l^^gdent SaTre- 

jce i lirig^ 4 on federal 
the current fiscal 


The legislation, however, 
appeared headed for further 
controversy and possibly re- 
jection by the Senate, thus 
further delaying the ad- 
journment schedule. 

As a result T a wearv, d is- 
cfl Mgsed Confirm tonight ha d 
tfl_exten d, its session into t o- 
morrow and per hapsThnrsd^v 
Senate ‘debated ^the 
s pending issue, an impafient 
Hqusg_4 ecided to recess u ntil 
j Ornorr ow. ' * ^ 

Debate Goes On 

. As the debate droned on, Sen- 
ator Hugh Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Senate Republican 
leader, arose to observe: 

4 Tt’s so late in the session 
that words fail me. I suggest 
the same course for my col- 
leagues.” 

The compromise version of 
the welfare-social security bill 
was one of the last major meas- 
ures that Congress had to pass 
before adjournment. It was ap- 
proved by the. House by a vote 
of 305 to 1, with only Repre- 
sentative Olin . E, Teague of 
Texas, a Democrat, voting hay, 
and then by the Sepate by a 
vote of 61 to 0. j 

Approved 


The legislation started outj 
nearly two years ago as a 
measure incorporating the Pres- 
ident's welfare reform pro- 
posal to provide a guaranteed 
annual income to poor families. 
The concept was accepted by 
the House but rejected by the 
Senate. 

As the bill emerged from a 
Senate-House conference com- 
mittee in the form approved 
today, it was stripped of the 
guaranteed annual income 
features, although it would pro- 
vide a first step toward a Fed- 
eral take- over of the entire 
welfare program, now financed 
jointly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states. 

Instead, the bill became pri- 
marily a Social Security meas- 
ure, providing $6-billion in in- 
creased benefits for the aged, 
blind and disabled. To finance 
the new benefits, the bill pro- 
vides for an' increase in Social 
Security taxes next year along 
with ait increase in the tax- 
able wage base. 

Representative Wilbur D 

* Mills, chairman of the House 
^Ways and Means Committee, 
ran into objections when: he at- 
tempted to rush through com- 
promise legislation establishing 
the $250-billion spending ceil- 
ing. The ceiling has been at- 
tached as an amendment to a 
bill that must be passed before 
Congress adjourns, a bill that 
temporarily increases the ceil 
ing on the national debt to 
$465~billion, 

Mr. Mills, who normally has 
his way on the House floor, 
attempted to call up the debt 
and spending ceiling bill for 
immediate consideration. But| 
under parliamentary rules re- 
quiring unanimous consent, 
Representative William D. Ford 
of Michigan, one of the Demo- 
cratic liberals who fear that the| 
spending ceiling will mean cuts 
in educational and social pror 
grams, entered an objection. 
.This Mr. Mills first attempted 
to overlook and, then, finally 
acknowledged. 

As a result, the Arkansas, 
democrat who had expected to 
rush the bill through, had to 
scurry upstairs to a hastily 
called meeting of the Rules 
Committee to obtain rule per- 
mitting consideration of the 
measure. “I am getting groggy,’’ 
Mr. Mills observed, as he head- 
ed back to the floor, with the 
necessary rule in hand. 
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- ^ss.. than hour of' de- 

bate Mr. Mills prevailed upon 
the House to accept the com-j 
prom^e bill by a vote of 166 

The House action, however 
could prove to be a superfluous 
™ se > i*ce both Democratic 

absetPpfc Ub 1Cai J leaders beIieve 
abseteeism a factor there are 


enough votes in the Senate to 
i defeat the spending ceiling 
amendment. With many Sena-, 
tors leaving town in, anticipa- 
tion of adjournment, the out- 
come depends largely upon 
absenteeism when the issue 
comes to a vote in the Senate. 

. Among liberals and conserva- 
tives in the Senate there were 
concerted objections that the 
compromise had gone too far 
in giving the President author- 
ity to cut Congressionally ap- 
proved programs. This, in their; 
view, encroaches upon Con-j 
gress's constitutional control 
over the purse strings. 

Activity in Senate 

The compromise permits the 
President to cut up to 20 per 
cent in each of 50 broad func- 
tional categories in the budget. 
Within each category, however, 
there is no limitation on how 
much the President can cut in- 
dividual programs. 

Within the Senat^ therefore, 
an attempt is under way to de- 


feat the compromise and send 
the bill back to conference with 
instructions to work out a more 
restrictive formula. 

If rio new formula that is ac- 
ceptable both to the House con- 
ferees and the Administration 
can be worked out, it is the 
Intention of the Senate Demo- 
cratic leadership to pass legis- 
lation raising the debt limit 
and to drop the spending ceiling 
issue.. 

Conferees of the. House an d 


tfiflfi, .men 


p r o mise on a_stQU-garL resolu- 


r esolution became necessary 
afl^ihe J^ate f orTHe 


slapon . 

lhe..sQ-calLcdcQntii mmg reso- 


lutipn_would permit the eco- 
n omic and . military aid pro- 
grams t o continue "spending 

uLEeb. 28 at an annual rate 
$3.65-billion. 


The rate was considerably 
below what was wanted by the 
Administration, which had orig- 
inally requested $5.2-billion in 
appropriations for the economic 
and foreign aid programs in the 
current fiscal year. 

The compromise rate was! 
$357-miIlion less than approved 
by the House and $158-miIlion 
more than approved by the Sen- 
ate. The hope of the conferees 
was g ffiariTie 


ward the ldwerSenaleTfgOVes 

critics in the Ibtehate.TiTpartfcu- 
FarC Sena 1 1 


tion 

— aaatli cr , pote n t ial last — min ute obTectTonsX frat 

a djour nment obstacle. 


adjourn- 

MOL. 

Meanwhile, legislation that 
would have empowered the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
to set noise pollution standards 
for new equipment, including 
aircraft, died on the House floor 
when an objection was raised 
to consideration of a conference 
committee agreement. 
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SENATE SLASHES 
• : FOREIGN AID BILL 

i 

! — “ — 

Cut of $51 5.4-Million May 
Threaten Adjournment 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 16 (AP) 
y-'P * > a ga,r ntn aaatad a cyt 

j f- £ nrpi >n. nid anmprint i nns i f o- 

da w, : addin v another 


to efforts to conclude 
.--. business of the 92d Con- 
gress tomorrow night! 

The Senate stripped $515.4 
fipUjon from the Jj-Blhon an- 
Siial foreign-aid spending level 
j gitea Jby the House Saturday 
fli ght , i n a dopting a resolution 
fot permi t -coninued spending un 
f aLftb. 28. 

The amendment was proposed 
by Senator Daniel K, Inouye, 
Democrat of Hawaii, chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee on foreign opera- 
tions, and adopted by the full 
committee and the Senate by 
voice vote. 

Warning From Fulbright 
1— W r. ' fe lb rig litpu&airman j>f 
Relations 
J wan&eLjhat if 
bjll came, a House- 
sub - 

Anfireas.es over. 


u -Ilion^ he 

would — do-.-e.yerything possible 
tapmv^ t i ts a d op tionJlMxJ’ul- 
bright, Democrat of Arkansas, 
said that he would like to limit 
military-aid portions of the 
measure to administrative ex- 
penses and to phase out the 
grant program with the $1.8 
billion still in the pipeline. 

. Sfra-Sftrmtp with little pTs» to 

y^-fr^Mcecessed for, spvarai 

waiting fo r a recommen- 

‘ , Xhfi riismip agjjge m« S a resn- 

Juti nn . c ontinuing, aidhnrltyf ^? 
foceign phi 


7* ^-™ pro gram s-in_the 
a hsea a a of a.naw. juthorizati oi 
BUlO OLimlilarv .assistan t 
: " Prior resolution, continuini 
the programs since July l a 
an annual rate of $2.9-billion 
expired Saturday midnight 
President Nixon’s budget foi 
foreign aid this year is $5.1 
billion. Last year’s appropria 
tion was $3.1-bilIion. 


cut Based on Lowest Items 

The effect of the resolution 
passed by the House would be 
to continue foreign aid spend- 
ing until next Feb. 28 at a $4- 
billion annual rate. Senator 
Inouye’s amendment would cut 
the spending level to $3.48-bil- 
lion, based on the lowest items 
in the House resolution or in 
last year’s appropriation bill. 

The Inouye proposal reduced 
allowances approved by the 
House for foreign development 
loans by $ 150-million, direct 
grants for foreign militry forces 
by $99.4-million, security-isup- 
porting assistance grants by 
$ 135-million and military credit 
sales by $35-million. 

The need to rely on a con- 
tinuing resolution, rather than 
let foreign aid die, resulted 
from a House-Senate Confer- 
ence deadlcko n an unrelated 
issue in the foreign military 
aid bill. 

The House conferees refused 
to accept and the Senate con- 
feres Refused to yield on a pro- 
vision passed by the Senate re- 
quiring the President to sub- 
mit all future agreements for 
overseas military bases to the 
Senate for ratification as! 
treaties by a two-thirds vote. 

Present law requires nly that 
the President report to Con- 
gress on arrangements made. 
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" By Spencer Rich 

Washington Post Stall Writer ' 

The Senate killed the for- 
eign aid bill, 48 to 42, last 
i night after critics of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Vietnam poll 


\/Vnr 

Scott said after the vote 
that while he favors foreign 
aid, the end-the-war language 
made the bill unacceptable. 
He said it would now be ne- 
cessary either to report out 
a new bill from the Senate 


e?A/|0 





I 


cies had succeeded for the Foreign Relations Committee,; 
.. , .. „ • .wait for a bill to come over 

first time in addin to a from the House and then have 

latory end-the-war amend- the Foreign Relations Commit- 
ment on a 49-to-46 roll-call tee take it up, or continue 
, the aid program by a “con- 

vote * tinuing resolution”— a special 

The end-the-war language re- resolution to allow spending 
quired a pullout of all U.S. by agencies whose regular ap- 
land, sea and air forces from propriations have not been 
Indochina within four months, approved. 

provided North Vietnam first , JJ?e administration wants a 
4 . foreign-aid measure eventual- 

] released American prisoners. jy because the bill provides 
i Never before had the Senate nearly $300 million in military 
voted to cut off funds and im- and economic aid to Cambo- 
pose a flat, binding withdrawal <Jia, $250 million for Korea ; 
requirement. All previous sue- and substantial amounts for 
cessful end-the-war votes were Thailand, Greece, Turkey and 
merely declarations or sense-of- other allies. 

the-Senate provisions and Sen j w Fulbright (D- 

weren’t binding because they Ark.), foreign aid critic who 
didn’t provide for any enforce- vo ted for the end-the-war 
: merit mechanism if the Brest- amendment and then against 
dent chose to ignore them. th£ said he has no desire 
However, adoption of the to report out a new measure, 

end-the-war language led di- It had been before the Sen- 

irectly to the defeat of the ate since June 8 in a debate 

billion foreign military | over the end-the-war language. 

to which it •j.ast year, the Senate, in a 
Ichea- move that reflected the deep- 

sdiately after the 49-to- ening congressional dislike of 


r- A i, w jr -- 

if- vote approving the fund 
cutoff, Minority Leader Hugh 


ening congressional dislike of 
the foreign aid program, de- 
feated the aid authorization 


Stennis said the four-month 
pullout requirement conting- 
ent only upon North Vietnam’s 
prior release of U.S. prisoners 
would undermine the Presi- 
dent’s attempts to achieve a 
negotiated peace allowing the 
United States to withdraw 
with dignity and without hu- 
miliation. 

Before the Stennis vote, the 
Senate on a 50-to-45 roll call 
had adopted an amendment by 
John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) 
which displaced somewhat 
stronger end-the-war language 
originally inserted in the bill 
by Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield (Mont:). 

Cooper’s substitute, as he 
first proposed it, called for a 
mandatory pullout within four 
months of enactment of the 
bill, without any preconditions. 
This was chang ed, however , 


(f 

J 1 

Two months ago, the admin- 
istration won a similar close, - v 
crucial vote on the same issues \ 
by a vote of 47 to 43. 

Yesterday, however, a big 
bloc of senators, mostly 


icaicu y 

Scott (Pa.) rose to warn tnat f measure ^ a 41-to-27 vote on 
the . Senate was “inviting a q c ^ £9. But new bills with 
fcfito 1 ’ of the aid bill. Scott said ueep slashes were eventually 
he would Voteausuust the bill scn t to the j;i oor an <i ultima- 
defeat. tely passed. 

\ ih e Republican leader said a substantial number of 
. ?,? gl t age members of Congress have al- , 
. ? resl ' ways opposed foreign aid as a 

tumm-ihi,.”,: negotiate an giveaway and a waste. To this! 

ble~ bloc, in recent years, have 

niimhi? / 4 8 ;f° 42 vote, a been added members who see 
rt° f ad mmistration l®y*ii the program as financing cor- 
R X P ^ 1 ' rupt dictatorships and “client” 

, 'bip Robert P. Griffin states and as fueling an end- 
Ki linked up with trad!- less war ln Southeast Asia. 
%**,«** ° f the aid t program On last night’s 48-to-42 vote, 
“ d former supporters who only 14 Republicans voted for 
f. re n °Yf cn t! cal . of . support- 'pa s sage ol ~!5e~STg EITITo n 
mg military dictatorships. ; measure. Charles McCTMath- 

-,.rLl he ., tim 5 the vote can5e >! las Jr. oTSER was tlie 'only 
S 5 0lt . ly _? fter 9 , p - m - « number g - jv i a r yiahd a rTirg55a senator 
?. f ..^“ t ° rs ,, wh .°... mi Sbt have j wlxu vul o d fui flixa rpassage. 

The key vote on the e~rid-the- 
wa r amendment came on a 
motion by Sen. John Stennis 
(D-Miss.), chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, 
to strike all end-the-war lan- 


I supported the bill— like vice 
! presidential candidate Thomas 
F. Eagleton (D-Mo.) and Ed- 
mund S. Muskie (D-Maine)— i 
had left the chamber, in the 
assumption that passage would 

^ i. IXO SlUKC an uuu-tiic-war 

S3 4,1,6 

McGovern (D-S.D.) was absent d ’ 49 “ b ' 
and missed all votes yesterday. 


on an amendment by Sen. Ed- 
ward W. Brooke (R-Mass.), 
adopted 62 to 33, which added 
I the requirement of prior re- 
lease of prisoners. The Stennis 
amendment represented the 
administration’s last chance to 
kill the whole end-the-war 
package prior to the final vote 
on the bill. 

Cooper voted against the 
i Brooke amendment and then 
j against his own amendment 
I after the Brooke language was 
added. He said the prior re- 
lease requirement had made; 
his pullout language meaning- j 
less, since North Vietnam 
would never release prisoners 
while the U.S. was still active- 
ly engaged in combat. 

The Cooper- Brooke lan- 
guage, as approved before the 
whole bill was killed, read; 

“Funds authorized by or ap- 
propriated by this or any oth- 
er act for U.S. forces with re- 
spect to military actions in 
Indochina may be used only 
for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing all U.S. ground, naval and 
air forces from Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia, and protecting 
such forces as they are with- 
drawn. The withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces from Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia shall be 
carried out within four months 
after the date of enactment 
of this act, provided there lias ^ 
been a release of all American j 

or any government allied with 

Uipm.” 


prats, who voted with Mr Nix- 
o n last time went againsLi iirru 
They include Lloyd M. Bentsen 
(D-Tex.), Alan Bible (D-Ncv.), 
Howard W. Cannon (D-Nev.), 
Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.), 
Janies B. Pearson (R-Kan.), 
William B. Spong (D-Va.) and 
Robert T. Stafford (R-Vt.). 

Sens. Herman E. Talmadge 
(D-Ga.), Ted Stevens (R-Alas- 
ka) and Daniel K. Inouye (D- 
Hawaii), who were absent last 
time, also voted for the end- 
the-war language yesterday. 

Sens. Spong and Mathias sup- 
ported the end-the-war lan- 
guage, while Harry Flood Byrd 
Jr. (Ind.-Va.) and J. Glenn 
Beall (R-Md.) opposed it. 

The original Mansfield lan- 
guage in the aid bill, added 
in the Foreign Relations Com- 
!mittee, called for a pullout of 
all U.S. forces from Vietnam 
by Aug. 31, with removal of 
U.S. forces from the remaind- 
er of Indochina once the 
United States and North Viet- 
nam had arranged a truce and 
reached agreement on release 
of U.S. prisoners and an ac- 
counting for persons listed as 
missing in action. 


The President called this I 
language unacceptable, be- h 
cause it didn’t include his re- 
quirement for an Indochina- | 
wide cease-fire, rather than 
iust a cease-fire between the 
United States and North 
nam, and because it ^rey 

called for arrangements for 
release of prisoners without 
requiring ah actual release 
prior to the U.S. pullout. 

Critics of Mr. Nixon’s peace 


n.ui i 

($§ 00080026-6 
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proposals, however, said the 
requirement of an all-Indo- 
china cease-fire that would in- 
clude Saigon as well as Hanoi 
as parties to the agreement 
would merely allow Saigon to 
stall and veto any agreement, 
and also said the President’s 
language implied that the 
final cease-fire must assure the 
continued survival of the Sal- 
gon regime, They said setting 
such conditions would mean 
indefinite continuation of the 
war. They also said it was un- 
realistic to demand that 
| Hanoi release all U. S. prison- 
ers prior to a cease-fire. 

Administration spokesmen 
countered that the Mansfield 
amendent, or any other pro- 
posal setting a definite date 
without major conditions, 
would encourage Hanoi to re- 
fuse to negotiate seriously for 
a peace settlement, in the 
hope that congress would 
simply force the United 
States to pull out. 

A series of relatively close 
dramatic votes led up to the 
final decisions on the end-1 he- 
war language. 

Sens. Cannon, Alan Cran- 
ston ©-Calif.) and Hubert II. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) offered a 
substitute early in the day 
that was remarkably similar 
to the end-the-war language 
eventually put in the bill be- 
foie it was defeated, but called 
for a pullout only from South 
Vietnam, not all of Indochina. 

It; failed, 55 to 40, with several 
senators saying they voted 
| against it because it was lim- 
ited to Vietnam alone. 


Cooper then offered his 
amendment requiring a total 
withdrawal within four months 
of enactment of the bill, argu- 
ing that North Vietnam was 
unlikely to release prisoners 
before the war ends and that 
the only way to ejad U.S. par- 
ticipation is to s<H a date for 
withdrawal and negotiate a 
release of U.S. prisoners later. 

Brooke immediately rose 
and demanded to know wlvat 
the United States would do if 
North Vietnam refused to re-1 
[lease U.S. prisoners after the 
U.S. pullout. “You’re asking 
the U.S. government to take 
on good faith what North Viet- 
nam will do,” he said. “What 
is our option? We’d have abso- 
lutely nothing; left” with which 
to force release of prisoners. 
He then added his prisoner- 
release requirement. 

Sen. James B. Allen ©-Ala.) 
offered an amendment which, 
in effect, wiped out all other 
proposals and instead pro- 
posed a sense-of-t h e-Senate 
resolution endorsing Presi- 
dent Nixon’s demands for pris- 
oner release and an all-Indo- 
china internationally super- 
vised cease-fire as precondi- 
tions for U.S. cessation of 
Indochina military operations. 

This failed, 50 to 45, giving 
the day’s first hint that the 
administration might lack the 
votes to defeat a binding end- 
the-war amendment. Byrd and 
Beall voted for the Allen lan- 
guage, while Spong and Ma- 
thias opposed it. 

This set the stage for the 
final showdown votes. j 
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A fe 


Roll Coll 

End-the-War 

Amendment 

Associated Press 

Here is the 50-to-45 roll call 
vote by which the Senate ap- 
proved an amendment provid- 
es fo J the withdrawal of all 
U ; S forces from Indochina 
within four months after en- 
actment if American war pris- 
oners are released by Hanoi. 
The effect of the vote was 
later voided. 

FOR THE AMENDMENT -50 ! 

N,M * Magnuson, Wash, 


Bayh, Ind. 
Benstsen, Tex. 
Bible, Nev. 
Burdick, N.D. 

■ Camion, Nev. 

; Chiles, Fla. 

; Church, Idaho 
Cranston, Calif. 
.Eagle ton. Mo. 

! Fulbright, Ark. 
Gravel, Alaska 
Harris, Okla. 
Hart Mich. 
Hartke, M. 

, Hostage, S.C. 
Hughes, Iowa 
Humphrey, Minn 
Inouye, Hawaii 
Kennedy, Mass. 


^o.sjiu»uu, wasn, 
Mansfield, Mont. 
Metcalf, Mont. 
Mondale, Minn. 
Montoya, N.M 
Moss, Utah 
Muskie, Maine 
Nelson, Wis. 
Pasture, R I 
Pell, R.I, 
Proxmire, Wis. 
Randolph, W.Va. 
Ribicoff, Conn, 
Spong, Va. 
Stevenson, 111. 
Symington, M«o. 
Talmadge, Ga. 
Tunney, Calif. 
Williams, N.J. 


Re P u Wicans For; 

Cook Hercy,°ili Kans ' 

| 

Mathias, Md. Sevens, Alaska. 

against the amendment-45 

- Democrats Against; 


Allen, Ala. 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W.Va. 
Eastland, Miss. 
Ervin, N.C. 
Jacks oh, Wash. 


•Long, La.’ 
McClellan, Arfc. 
McGee, Wyo. 
McIntyre, N.Y. 
Sparkman, Ala. 
Stennis, Miss. 


ui ciuus, J.KL 

Aiken, Vt. P “ b,iCal Gri^! , Mich. 


Ailott, Colo. 
Baker, Term. 
Beall, Md. 
BeUmon, Okla, 
Bennett, Utah 
Boggs, Del. 
Brook, Tenn. 
Buckley, NY. 
Cooper, Ky. 
Cotton, N.H. 
Curtis, Neb. 
Hole, Kan. 
HomiJiick. Colo, 
.ahnin, Ariz. 

7* Hawaii 


amen. 

Gurney, Fla. 
Hansen, Wyo. 
Hruska, Neb. 
Jerdan, Idaho 
Miller, Iowa 
Packwcod, Ore 
Roth, Del. 
Saxfoe, Ohio 
Scott, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Taft, Ohio 
Thurmond, S.C. 
Tower, Tex. 
Weicker, Conn. 


End-War Amendment Wording 

Here is the wording of the Cooper-Brooke end-of-the-war 
amendment approved by the Senate, 50 to 45. The affect of 
the measure later voided when the military aid bill was 
killed. 

“Funds authorized or appropriated by this or any other 
act for United States forces with respect to military actions 
in Indochina may be used only for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing all United States ground, naval, and air forces from 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia and protecting such forces 
as they are withdrawn. The withdrawal of all United States 
forces from Vietnam Laos, and Cambodia shall be carried 
out within four months after the date of enactment of this 
act; provided that there has been a release of all American 
prisoners of war held by the government of North Vietnam 
' or any government allied with them.” 
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face of the evidence before us. The fail- 
ure of the President to act means we 
have a continuation of a serious drug 
problem. 

No action has been taken by President 
Nixon in spite of the evidence that Thai- 
land serves as the major conduit for the 
, transhipment of opium produced in 
* Southeast Asia. 

Let us look briefly at the situation in 
Thailand. Several congressional study 
missions have returned to the Congress 
with reports that Thailand serves as the 
major conduit for drug traffic in the 
Southeast Asia region. As a result of 
these investigations, we have learned 
that opium-bearing caravans continu- 
ally bring substantial amounts of raw 
opium and some refined morphine deriv- 
ative down to Bangkok for shipment to 
Hong Kong. An NBC television camera 
crew photographed such a caravan 
within the past 6 months. 

After the opium reaches the port of 
Bangkok, it is placed aboard Thai-reg- 
istered fishing trawlers. These trawlers 
can carry about 3.3 tons of opium per 
voyage. Until last year, these trawlers 
operated only during the summer 
months. Currently, they carry their 
deadly cargo year round. There is enough 
opium on each ship to supply 6 percent 
of the annual U.S. demand for heroin. 

From Bangkok, the 11 -trawler fleet 
sails to Hong Kong where they unload 
the opium onto junks in Chinese Com- 
munist waters. These junks are then able 
to slip into Hong Kong unmonitored. 
The opium is then refined and shipped 
to the United States. This has come to be 
known as the ‘‘Thai connection.” 

I am informed that American intelli- 
gence and narcotics personnel are aware 
of high-level official complicity in the 
Thai drug trade. Not only do our people 
have the names of those involved, but 
they also have positive identification of 
the Thai trawlers which carry the 
opium to Hong Kong. 

. Our military action in Southeast 
Asia might be more appropriately di- 
rected toward some of those Thai trawl- 
ers rather than our present targets. 

We have been told repeatedly that the 
Thai Government is cooperating in our 
efforts to stem the drug traffic. It is 
shocking that with this so-called co- 
operation of the Thai Government and 
its security personnel resulted in the 
seizure of only 97 pounds of heroin and 
645 pounds of opium during all of 1971. 

Other serious questions have been 
raised concerning the degree of Thai co- 
operation. For example, last March the 
Thai Government announced it had 
burned 26 tons of opium. This was hailed 
as evidence that Thailand was “cooperat- 
ing” in efforts to stop the flow of heroin. 
Yet, no official statement or press release 
mentioned the fact that about $1 million 
of American funds were involved in this 
so-called seizure. 

If the United States did buy up opium 
and assure its destruction, the action 
might be defended. But according to the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, all we did was inspect part of it 
before it was burned. Meanwhile, it was 
the Thais who collected It, tested it at 


the time of collection, and ultimately de- 
stroyed it. 

The matter of heroin and Thailand is 
not a new problem. It was not discovered 
yesterday, although some administration 
officials act as if it was. Nelson Gross of 
the State Department testified on June 
9 that — t 

We have no evidence that there Is any pres- 
ent heroin refinery working in either Laos or 
Thailand in the northern area or in the area 
of Bangkok in the south. 

Three days after he made that state- 
ment, completely acting as though noth- 
ing was going on, the State Department 
issued a report, detailing the seizure of 
such refineries in the very areas where 
Gross said none existed. The problem has 
been there and no one will benefit by 
trying to cover it up. 

Mr. President, I am deeply troubled 
that our Government seems to be satis- 
fied with telling the people that progress 
is being made, when it is not, and that 
not enough of an effort is being made 
to achieve progress in our antidrug ef- 
forts. 

Such efforts to hide the truth from the 
American public on the critical issue of 
heroin traffic are highly undesirable and 
counterproductive. 

It is time to make drug information 
available to the public and to put the 
necessary pressure on the Thai Govern- 
ment to take definitive action against 
drug smuggling. Only by the kind of 
direct action which the Hartke amend- 
ment proposes will we serve notice, not 
only to Thailand, but to other nations of 
the world as well, that halting the flow 
of heroin into this country is our No. 1 
priority. 

Last week, President Nixon said that 
he considers keeping dangerous drugs out 
of the United States just as important 
as keeping armed enemy forces from 
landing in the United States. I agree. 
That is the reason why I introduced the 
pending Hartke amendment, in order to 
force the Nixon administration to end 
all aid to Thailand, making it a congres- 
sional mandate. 

The administration can, under the 
amendment, resume aid, but first it must 
prove to the Congress that Thailand has 
indeed taken all necessary measures to 
end this deadly traffic — no such proof 
now exists. 

We must act now to end the wide- 
spread; suffering which heroin addiction 
causes in our society, both for the user 
and the victims of drug-related crimes. 
We must cut off the supply at its source. 
The way to do it is to adopt the 
amendment which is before the Senate 
at this time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Chiles) *. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
amendment was, of course, offered to the 


Senate before and was defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 68 to 22. The law al- 
ready has a provision which is a little 
different from this amendment in the 
burden of proof, in that the matter is 
pretty much left up to the President, 
whereas in this case aid is suspended un- 
less the President makes a positive find- 
ing. There is a shift in the burden. 

The difficulty is that the law as it 
stands applies to all countries, whereas 
this amendment is applicable only to 
Thailand. I have no objection to apply- 
ing it to Thailand, but I think it should 
be made applicable to Laos, Vietnam, 
and Burma, for example. 

I might also say that this amendment 
is in the House bill, and if we go to con- 
ference it will be in conference. If we put 
it in the bill here, it will not be in con- 
ference. I think if we were to have this 
type of provision, it should be made gen- 
erally applicable to all countries. That 
would be my principal objection to the 
amendment. We are all in favor of the 
thrust of it, which is to do anything ef- 
fective we can to stop the illegal drug 
traffic. How effective this amendment 
would be as opposed to the existing law, 

I am not at all sure. But I am prepared 
to go ahead and vote on the amendment, 
if no other Senator wishes to speak on it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I quite agree; as I said 
before, there is no question of the pro- 
visions of the present law. Nor is there 
any question that this type of amend- 
ment was previously defeated in the Sen- 
ate. However, neither of those facts is 
justification for rejecting the amendment 
at this time. The fact is that the Presi- 
dent stated he is in favor of terminating 
economic assistance to those countries 
who contribute to our drug problem. 

Furthermore, the former Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs says that this region 
of Southeast Asia, the so-called Golden 
Triangle, has the potential to replace 
Turkey as the major supplier of heroin 
to illicit markets in this country. I un- 
derstand that the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee is saying 
that the amendment should apply to all 
countries, but the fact is that we are 
providing practically no aid to Laos and 
very limited aid to Burma. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does the Sen- 
ator mean, no aid to Laos? 

Mr. HARTKE. Would the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee advise me of the amount of aid 
provided for Laos in the pending bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps it is a little 
amount to the Senator, but it is more 
than $400 million for this fiscal year. 

Mr. HARTKE. If it would make it more 
palatable to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I would have no 
objection to modifying the amendment 
to include Laos. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Laos receives assist- 
ance from funds authorized in this bill as 
well as from funds available in the reg- 
ular DOD budget. 

For fiscal 1973 it is scheduled to re- 
ceive a total of $416.7 million. Last year 
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it received $294.9 million. It amounts to 
a lot of money. 

Incidentally, the Laotian Prime Minis- 
ter is now paying the members of his 
Parliament $5,000 for their votes; did the 
Senator see that in the paper? Our aid 
is helping him to pay f of those votes. 

Mr. HARTKE. The chairman knows I 
have no sympathy for those dictatorial 

regimes and those regimes which are 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know what 
the Senator , thinks he is going to ac- 
complish, The President says he is 
against it. He has plenty of authority 
under existing law, if he is really against 
it, to cut oft aid in Thailand or any- 
where else. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand that. But 
in the face of hard evidence the Presi- 
dent has failed to act, when the Presi- 
dent fails to act I do not think the Sen- 
ate can stand by idly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What makes the 
Senator think that if we put his amend- 
ment in, the President will act? He is- 
sues these little billets-doux to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations all the time, 
and then does whatever suits him. It is 
not difficult to have one of these little 
papers prepared and jsent up. They do it 
all the time. 

Mr, HARTKE. I am not willing to sur- 
render quite that easily to the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not surrender- 
ing; I am stating a fact. It happens all 
the time. 

Mr. HARTKE. The fact is that at the 
present time there has; to be a finding by 
the President that there is a violation in 
terms of compliance, but that is not an 
affirmative finding. The way the bill is 
drafted, it is negative. The Hartke 
amendment shifts the burden to the 
President to make a definitive finding. 
That is not the case in the present law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, he has to send 
up a finding and say, 4 T find Thailand is 
doing everything it reasonably can/* 
under the Sena tor’s amendment. 

Mr. HARtTKE. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
think it is difficult for him to do that? 

Mr. HARTKE. I think it puts the 
President in a position where he may 
well make a definitive statement which 
is absolutely controverted by the facts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
think he has fmy difficulty doing that? 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand the point 
the Senator is making, but I do not be- 
lieve we should surrender our authority 
to the President and in essence imply 
that we are completely ineffective in re- 
quiring the President to be truthful with 

the A meric an people 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The way to do it is 
to cut off the funds. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am willing to do that. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator’s 
amendment would make more sense if 
he would just leave out the last sentence. 

Mr, HARTKE. The fact is that f still 
would like to have the President make 
that finding. If we have the President 
make the finding, then we have the Presi- 
dent in a position in wliich his finding 
may well be controverted by the evidence. 

I think that is a much stronger case. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why not modify it 
to make it applicable to all countries, 
then? 

Mr. HARTKE. Would the Senator 
agree to accept it if I did that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would make it a 
lot better amendment. I do not like to 
agree to it, in the face of the Senate’s 
recent vote. I frankly have ho objection 
to it, though I do not think it is any great 
step forward. But if we are going to do it 
at all, it ought to be applicable to all 
countries. 

The Senate just voted on this question 
2 or 3 months ago, and defeated such a 
proposal by a vote of 6 B to 22, f 

Mr. HARTKEI. If the chairman of thd 
Committee on Foreign Relations would; 
find it possible to agree to the amende 
ment by making it applicable to alii 
countries and not just Thailand, I am* 
willing to modify the amendment. The 
reason I have stressed Thailand is that 
it is presently the principal conduit for 
the shipment of opium in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, that shifts, 
though. We shifted it from Turkey by 
paying them millions not to grow poppies. 
Now each of them will come along in 
turn; that is a great incentive for other 
countries to staid; growing it, because if 
they grow enough, they think we will pay 
them millions not to grow it. This is a 
good way to make money, carrying this 
absurdity to its logical conclusion, we 
may, I say facetiously, start growing it 
in Arkansas, and see if they will pay us 
to quit. It is a fairly easy w$ty to make 
money, you see. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me say to the 
chairman that if he would find it accept- 
able to amend the amendment to such 
an extent that it would apply to all 
countries in addition to Thailand, the 
Senator from Indiana certainly finds no 
objection to that kind of provision. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, if the Senator 
will modify it to apply to all countries, 
it will be the same as existing law except, 
as the Senator says, the President is put 
under the burden of making an affirma- 
tive finding. I would have no disposition 
to oppose it, and also I might say that 
on that ground iit is different from the 
one that was defeated and from the pro- 
vision in the House bill. Therefore, it 
would be in conference and we could re- 
solve it then. 

So I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification of my amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment, as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment, as modified, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment, as modified 
will be printed in the Record. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
.Mows : 

On page 17, line 25, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 17, after line 25, add the following: 
“(a) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act (other than chapter 8 of part I, 
relating to international narcotics control ) , 
and no sales shall be made under the Foreign 
Military Sales Act or under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, to Thailand, Laos, Burma, 
Cambodia, and South Vietnam. This restric- 
tion may be waived when the President de- 
termines that the governments of Thailand, 
Laos, Burma, Cambodia, and South Vietnam 
have taken adequate steps to carry out the 
purposes of chapter 8 of part I of this Act, 
relating to international narcotics control.” 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, what the 
amendment does, in substance, is to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the restriction in 
this fashion; Whereas the origin amend- 
ment 'applied only to Thailand, this 
amendment, as it is now drafted, applies 
to Thailand, Laos, Burma, Cambodia, 
and South Vietnam. In other words, it 
deals only with those countries in South- 
east Asia. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I think this modification will 
accomplish our purpose of directing at- 
tention toward the “Golden Triangle,” 
which has the potential to replace Tur- 
key as the chief supplier of heroin and 
dangerous drugs to the United States. In 
this manner, we have really covered the 
entire area. If it becomes necessary at a 
hater date to expand these aid restric- 
tions to other countries, then we have es- 
tablished a precedent in the Senate to 
support such action. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think this is a great improvement over 
the original language, because it is made 
applicable to all the countries in South- 
east Asia that are identified with the 
drug traffic. As the Senator properly said, 
this is the principal source of the supply, 
both to our soldiers in South Vietnam 
and to this country. 

I am prepared to take the amendment 
to conference. As I have already stated, 
the amendment is quite similar to exist- 
ing law, but it does put an onus upon the 
President to make an affirmative finding 
if the aid is not to be discontinued. So I 
think it is an improvement over the ex- 
isting law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further discussion of the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

T he am endment, as modified, was 

agreftrtttr 


■ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the privilege of 
the floor be granted to Mr. Basil Condos 
during the consideration of the amend- 
ment I am about to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
s en d an . amendment to the desk. 

^The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows : 

At the end of the bill Insert a new section 
as follows : 

“Sec. 19 (a) The Congress finds and de- 
c 1 are s 

“that the purpose of United States involve- 
ment in South Vietnam— self-determination 
for the people of that nation — has been frus- 
trated by actions of the Thieu regime, in- 
cluding the abolition of hamlet elections, 
newspaper censorship, and the arrest and 
torture of President Thieu’s political oppo- 
nents; 

“that continued United States military and 
economic assistance to the Thieu regime, 
coupled with the United States failure to 
condemn the repressive acts of that regime, 
creates the impression that the United States 
supports the forcible imposition of totali- 
tarian rule in South Vietnam; and 

“that rapid and total elimination of the 
United States military presence in Indochina 
is fully consistent with our expressed interest 
in promoting self-determination for the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam. 

“(b) The United States shall refrain from 
supporting or appearing to support actions 
whereby the Government of South Vietnam 
attempts to discourage legitimate opposition 
by abridging the right to vote, freedom of the 
press, or other individual liberties. 

“(c) The President shall use all available 
leverage, including the withholding of assist- 
ance authorized by this Act, to implement 
the policies set forth in this section. 

“(d) On January 1, 1973, and at semi- 
annual Intervals thereafter, the President 
shall report to the Congress on any and all 
action he has taken to implement the policies 
set forth in this section; Provided, That no 
such reports shall be required after the ter- 
mination of all United States military assist- 
ance to South Vietnam.’ 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, when 
the United States intervened in the Indo- 
china war, it changed the character of 
that conflict. What began as guerrilla 
warfare finally became a high-technol- 
ogy war of electronic battlefields and 
laser bombs. While professing to Viet- 
namize the war, we Americanized it. 

In thus transforming the war, we have 
helped give the South Vietnamese a 
landscape desiccated by ^herbicides and 
pocked by bomb craters. We have helped 
give them abandoned hamlets and teem- 
ing slums and a deadly war the Thieu 
regime cannot win. 

And, it appears, we are also giving 
the South Vietnamese people a military 
dictatorship. 

Three months ago President Thieu 
rammed a bill through the national as- 
sembly giving him the power to rule by 
decree. A distinguished journalist— 
Harry Bradsher of the Washington 
Star — reported that the U.S. Embassy in 
Saigon supported Thieu’s efforts to get 
the power to rule by decree. It seems this 
report has never been denied* 


Thieu has wasted no time in using his 
power to install all the machinery of a 
full-blown police state. 

He has transferred from civilian au- 
thorities to military authorities the 
power to control food distribution; to 
check private residences both at day and 
night time; to detain elements considered 
dangerous for the national security or 
public order; to prohibit strikes and 
demonstrations or meetings harmful to 
the national security and public order, 
and to censor printed matter. 

He has transferred from civilian courts 
to military courts the power to try 
demonstrators, strikers, and ordinary 
civilian offenders. 

He has abolished hamlet elections, de- 
creeing that hamlet officials will be ap- 
pointed instead by military province 
chiefs under his direct control. 

He has decreed that the public prose- 
cutor may invade the headquarters of a 
political party “to protect public order 
and the national security.” 

" He has instituted a press censorship 
decree so .repressive as to be condemned 
by an international association of news- 
paper publishers. The decree makes it a 
crime to publish any unfavorable state- 
ment about Thieu, even if the statement 
is true. It requires a $46,000 deposit as a 
precondition of publication, a require- 
ment which has forced at least 10 papers 
to shut down in less than 2 months. Only 
last week the editor of a paper which has 
continued to publish was convicted of 
violating the press censorship decree. 
The crime was printing widely known, 
unclassified statistics about U.S. bombing 
of Indochina. The penalty was a year in 
jail. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the 
Washington Post on September 23, 1972, 
entitled “Saigon Newspaper Punished” 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Chiles). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, he 
has decreed that “special punitive 
measures will be applied against unlaw- 
ful acts that seriously harm the national 
security and public order.” Reports from 
Saigon indicate that the “special punitive 
measures” includes mass arrests, impris- 
onment of 8-year- old children, and tor- 
ture of women. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the New 
York Times on August 13, 1972, entitled 
“Saigon Torture in Jails Reported,” be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Chiles). Without objection, it is so or- 
. dered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, it is 
now clear that we are witnessing nothing 
less than a ruthless and systematic cam- 
paign to destroy or silence legitimate op- 
position in total disregard of the popular 
will and of individual liberties. It is 
equally clear that the Thieu regime 
could not conduct its campaign of repres- 
sion — and indeed could not exist at all — 


without massive military and economic 
assistance from the United States. 

We assert that our purpose in South 
Vietnam is to promote freedom and self- 
determination for the people of that na- 
tion. Our client subverts that purpose in 
a calculated effort to consolidate power 
for himself and a small clique of gen- 
erals, landowners, and profiteers. And 
our only response is an embarrassed si- 
lence or a feeble attempt by the Depart- 
ment of State to say that these are in- 
ternal matters for which we are not re- 
sponsible. In at least one case — abolition 
of the hamlet elections— the Department 
of State acted as an apologist for the 
Thieu regime by suggesting that its ac- 
tion was a temporary expedient occa- 
sioned by the North Vietnamese offen- 
sive, but the fact is that Thieu did not 
abolish hamlet elections until after the 
offensive had run its course. 

Mr. President, it will not do to shrug 
off Thieu’s reign of terror as an internal 
matter. We supported Thieu in the rigged 
election of 1967; we conducted political 
polls and propaganda campaigns for him 
in 1969 and 1970; we continued our mas- 
sive support of his regime while he drove 
his opponents out of the presidential 
election in 1971 — all in the name of free- 
dom and self-determination. 

If Mr. Nixon had chosen to permit the 
people of South Vietnam a choice, they 
might have elected General Minh in 1971. 
He, and even a popularly elected Thieu, 
could have governed with public support, 
and, in the case of Minh at least, made 
peace. In either event, the United States 
could have declared its purpose fulfilled 
and gone home. But the administration 
failed once again to perceive that moral- 
ity and self-interest can coincide. It per- 
mitted its puppet then, as it does now, 
to pull the strings and play the tune to 
which the people of Vietnam die. 

The Thieu regime is corrupt and ty- 
rannical. It rules by force because it 
cannot rule by popularity. It is the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of a negotiated 
settlement. Both sides have made it clear 
that they cannot and will not coexist 
peaceably. Yet, the Nixon administration 
insists upon propping up this dictator- 
ship in derogation of everything it says 
we have fought for, and to the detriment 
of the negotiated settlement which it 
says it seeks. 

If the United States is to harmonize 
Its actions in Indochina with its rhetoric, 
the initiative will have to come from the 
Congress. And President Thieu has given 
us a clear choice. 

The United States can no longer be for 
both the Thieu regime and the people of 
South Vietnam. It must either actively 
and, if necessary, publicly oppose Thieu’s 
repressive policies, or abandon any pre- 
tense that its support of Thieu promotes 
self-determination. 

Mr. President, Thieu’s actions point up 
the tragic irony of our Vietnam policy: 
we say we oppose the imposition of a 
Communist government on the people of 
South Vietnam, yet we aid and abet 
Thieu’s imposition of a police state on 
the people of South Vietnam. The longer 
we fight to preserve the difference be- 
tween a “free” South Vietnam, and a 
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“totalitarian” North Vietnam, the less of 
a difference there is to preserve. 

Last month Mr. Thieu expressed the 
belief that South Vietnam was experienc- 
ing too much democracy too soon. He 
has acted consistently with his beliefs. It 
is time that we did the same, and for 
that reason I hope that this amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The amendment simply declares that 
the purpose of U.S. involvement in South 
Vietnam — self-determination— has been 
frustrated by the repressive actions of 
the Thieu regime and that continued 
TJ.S. support for that regime creates the 
impression that the United States sup- 
ports its imposition of totalitarian rule 
in South Vietnam. The amendment then 
states that the United States shall refrain 
from supporting Vietnamese attempts to 
intimidate legitimate opposition and 
that the President shall use all available 
leverage to end the repressive acts of the 
Thieu regime and rejiort on his progress 
semiannually to the Congress. The 
amendment is consistent with the senti- 
ment of many in this Chamber, including 
myself, that the best way to promote 
self-determination in South Vietnam is 
to leave South Vietnam. That consis- 
tency is made explicit in the amendment. 

I would hope very much that the 
chairman would agree to accept it. 

Exhibit 1 

Saigon Newspai»er Punished 
(By Thomas W. Lippman) 

Saigon, Sept. 22. — The business manager of 
an opposition newspaper was sentenced to a 
year in prison by South Vietnam’s military 
court to day because the paper printed year- 
old statistics on the tonnage of IT S. bombs 
dropped in Indochina. 

It was the first case considered by the 
court under the stringent new press law 
issued Aug. 4 by President Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s government. 

The newspaper, Dien Tin, published by a 
supporter of Thieu’s chief political rival, 
Duong Van (Big) Minh, was found guilty of 
printing an article “harmful to the national 
security” and of “sowing confusion among 
the people.” The paper was fined one million 
piastres, about $2,300. 

The prison term, which could have been 
up to five years, was Imposed on Vo Thi 
Suong, 32, a woman about whom almost 
nothing is known except that she is apol- 
itical and had nothing to do with the paper’s 
contents or editorial policy. 

The editor and publisher, Hong Son Dong, 
is a close associate of Minh, who until his 
withdrawal from the race, was Thieu’s lead- 
ing opponent in last year’s presidential elec- 
tion. 

But as a member of tlie South Vietnamese 
Senate, Dong is immune from prosecution. 
The press law stipulates that in such a case, 
a paper’s business manager must face the 

court. 

Miss Suong was allowed to remain free 
while her conviction is being appealed to 
South Vietnam’s Supreme Court, but was 
required to post a bond of 1 million piasters 
with the court in the meantime. 

Neither she nor Sen. Dong could be reached 
for comment. But her lawyer, Bui Chnanh 
Thoi. had plenty to say. 

The sentence was “not logical,” he said, 
because the terms of the laws are “very am- 
biguous" and contain no definition of what 
is “harmful to the national security. ‘ 

He also said that the offending issue of 
the paper, that of August 16, had been con- 
fiscated before it appeared on the streets. 
“Since readers could xioi read the article, 


how could the paper be harming the national 
security and sowing confusion among the 
people?” he asked. 

He said he believed the punishment was 
intended more as a warning for the future 
than as a realistic sentence for a genuine 
offense. 

That view of the case was hardly a sur- 
prise, since the government has made clear 
that the press law was Intended to put some 
newspapers out of business, which it did 
and curb the contents of others, which it lias 
also done. 

'ihe offending article was based on a statis- 
tical analysis of the U.S. bombing campaig ns 
entitled “The Air War in Indochina,” pub- 
lished by the Center for International Studies 
of Cornell University. It first appeared in 
print a year ago, is widely available and used 
as a reference work here, and is largely based 
on public documents and the Pentagon Pa- 
pers. 

Its conclusions are critical of the air cam- 
paign. But persons familiar with the Dien 
Tin article said it contained only the statis- 
tics, not the conclusions. 

In general, Saigon newspapers are per- 
mitted to print only the war news distrib- 
uted by the .South Vietnamese army’s Psy- 
chological Warfare Department. 

Exhibit 2 

Saigon Torture in Jails Reported 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

Saigon, South Vietnam, Aug. 12. — Docu- 
ments smuggled out of South Vietnamese 
prisons and extensive interviews with former 
prisoners paint a picture of widespread tor- 
ture of people jailed by the Saigon Govern- 
ment since the North Vietnamese offensive 
started four and a half months ago. 

Here is a sampling of the prisoner's ac- 
counts : 

“Nguyen Thi Yen was beaten unconscious 
with a wooden rod. Later, when she revived, 
she was forced to stand naked before about 
1.0 torturers, who burned her breasts with 
lighted cigarettes." 

‘Trinh Dinh Ban was beaten so badly in 
the face that the swelling shut and infected 
liis eyes. The police drove needles through 
Ills fingertips and battered him on the chest 
and soles of his feet until he was unable to 
move.” 

“Vo Thi Bach Tuyet was beaten and hung 
by her feet under a blazing light. Later, they 
put her in a tiny room half flooded with 
water and let mice and insects run over her 
body.” 

STORIES ARE TYPICAL 

These particular accounts are said to de- 
scribe the torture of three student leaders 
still being held in South Vietnamese jails on 
suspicion of being Communist sympathizers. 
The accounts in these documents and many 
others obtained by this correspondent were 
purportedly written by prisoners — and in 
some cases by sympathetic guards — and then 
smuggled out. 

The three accounts are typical of the stories 
told in the other documents and in the in- 
terviews about the treatment of the thou- 
sands of students, workers, peasants, women 
and children arrested by the national police 
and military authorities in the “pre-emptive 
sweeps” made in the search for Communist 
sympathizers and agents since the North 
Vietnamese Army began its offensive. 

Some of the documents reached this cor- 
respondent through friends of prisoners or 
critics of the Government to whom the 
papers had been passed. Seme of the inter- 
views were also arranged this way. Additional 
information was gathered on the basis of 
other leads. 

There is no way to verify the accounts of 
torture first hand, for the Saigon Govern- 
ment refuses to allow Journalists to visit its 
prisons, which it calls “re-education cen- 
ters.” A formal written request was denied. 


All of those, interviewed said their names 
could not be used because they feared po- 
lice reprisals. 

REPORTS ARE SIMILAR 

As with the smuggled documents, it is 
impossible to corroborate the accounts given 
by former prisoners in interviews. But al- 
though one cannot establish after the fact 
that the welts and scars visible on their 
bodies were inflicted by the police, the wide- 
spread reports bear out the prisoners' version. 

Government officials and pro -Government 
legislators defend the recent repressive meas- 
ures by arguing that the survival of South 
Vietnam is at stake. Critics reply that only 
the Government of President Nguven Van 
Thieu, not South Vietnam, is at stake. 

“Necessity requires us to accept a flexible 
view of the law.” said one official. “You 
wouldn’t wait until the Vietcong agent 
pointed his gun at your back before you 
handcuffed him. would you? Legal aspects 
do not count when there is a question of 
survival involved." 

The victims obviously feel differently. Here, 
for example, is part of an account given by 
a woman who was interrogated intensively 
but not beaten in a police detention center 
in Saigon and then released ; 

“When you were being interrogated, you 
could hear the screams of people being tor- 
tured. Sometimes they showed you the tor- 
ture going on, to try to frighten you into say- 
ing what they wanted you to say, 

“Two women in my cell were pregnant. One 
was beaten badly. Another woman was beat- 
en mostly on the knees, which became 
infected. 

“One high school student tried to kill her- 
self by cutting both wTists on the metal 
water taps in the washroom, but she failed. 
They had tortured her by putting some kind 
of thick rubber band around her head to 
squeeze it. It made her eyes swell out and 
gave her unbearable headaches, 

“One girl was so badly tortured that the 
police left her in a corridor outside the in- 
terrogation room for a day— so that other 
prisoners would not see her condition." 

This was a typical story of those inter- 
viewed. Some said that water had been 
forced down their mouths until they nearly 
drowned. Others told of electric prods used 
on sensitive parts of the body, of fingernails 
pulled out and of fingers mashed. 

Several of the informants said they had 
discovered, while in prison, a sardonic say- 
ing by the police — “Khong, danh cho co." — 
“If they are innocent, beat them until they 
become guilty.” 

The accounts of the informants indicated 
that the worst torturing took place while 
prisoners were being interrogated in police 
centers — before they were transferred to pris- 
ons such as Con Son and Chi Hoa. Con Son 
is South Vietnam’s biggest civilian peniten- 
tiary, situated on Con Son, an island 140 
miles southeast of Saigon. Chi Hoa, the coun- 
try’s second largest prison, is in Saigon.. 

Tlie informants said that most of the tor- 
ture and interrogation took place between 10 
P.M. and 3 A.M. They said some of the pris- 
oners. under torture or fearing torture agreed 
to become police agents to win their release. 

NAMES ARE GIVE 1ST 

Some of the documents purportedly smug- 
gled out of the prisons gave the names of 
five persons who had been tortured to death 
recently in jail, and said this was only a part 
list. The documents listed Buu Chi and Ngu- 
yen Duy Hien, students from the Hue area 
who were said to have died in Con Son. Also 
listed were Ta Xuan Thanh, Dinh Van Ut and 
Bui Duong of Saigon, who were said to have 
died in Chi Hoa. 

It is impossible to tell, without Govern- 
ment cooperation, how many thousands have 
been arrested since the North Vietnamese of- 
fensive began. Most foreign diplomats think 
the figure is well over 10,000 One American 
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source said that slightly over 15,000 people 
had been jailed and about 5,000 released later. 
But whatever the exact figures, it is clear that 
thousands remain in prison and that arrests 
continue. 

The bulk of the arrests have been in the 
Mekong Delta south of Saigon and in the ex- 
treme north. Many students were seized in 
Hue, some of them reportedly while working 
in refugee centers. 

LITTLE DISTINCTION INDICATED 

It is also impossible to tell how many of 
those arrested really have Communist con- 
nections and how many are simply opposed 
to the Government of President Thieu, be- 
cause the police seem to make little distinc- 
tion. There is a third category of prisoners 
as well — people who were apparently seized 
at random and who committed no crime. 
They just happened to have been in the 
wrong place. 

Critics of the Government say that each 
district administration has been given a 
quota of arrests and that local officials have 
been trying to meet the quotas quickly with 
little regard for legal niceties. 

According to one document, purportedly 
written by a sympathetic jailer, an old wom- 
an has been imprisoned in Con Son because 
one of her sons Is regarded as a Communist 
sympathizer and is in hiding. Her four other 
sons are in the South Vietnamese Army, She 
wants to write them about what had hap- 
pened to her, the jailer said, but she has 
forgotten their military addresses and the 
prison authorities will not help her com- 
municate with them. 

FAMILY LINKS ONE CAUSE 

This woman seems to be typical of many 
of those arrested recently. They were picked 
up because they have relatives who are ac- 
tive Vietcong or suspected of having some 
link with the Communists. But according 
to the Vietnamese officials themselves, most 
families in South Vietnam have a relative or 
relatives “with. the other side” and the Gov- 
ernment would have to arrest millions if it 
were to apply this criterion across the board. 

Nguyen Van Thong, a pro -Government 
member of the lower house and chairman of 
the committee that deals with police and 
prison legislation, said in a recent interview 
that the Government should have carried 
out these arrests a lot earlier. Though Mr. 
Thong acknowledged that some innocent 
people had undoubtedly been arrested, he 
said ''These people will sooner or later get 
out of Jail.” 

Legal form, rarely observed with fidelity 
at any time in South Vietnam’s recent his- 
tory, has clearly been abandoned since the 
enemy offensive began. On the one hand. 
President Thieu continues to declare that 
the back of the North Vietnamese drive has 
been broken, yet on the other he has been 
using his recently granted special powers to 
narrow civil liberties further. 

LAWS SEEM TO BE IGNORED 

Although no Government edict has been 
issued, the normal laws governing the rights 
of the accused appear to have been virtually 
suspended. Often those arrested are report- 
edly not told the charge against them nor 
allowed to consult a lawyer. Prisoners are 
sometimes kept for months and years with- 
out a hearing or trial. Often the police will 
not acknowledge that they are holding a 
particular person so his family Is unable to 
locate him. 

In a sense, many of these people and their 
cases simply disappear — except for reports 
that leak out clandestinely. 

The same jailer at Con Son who purport- 
edly wrote of the old woman with four sons 
in the army also was said to have given the 
following description of an area of the prison 
holding 1,500 people from Hue and other 
northern areas: 

“I was horrified to find that the place was 
full of women and old people and more than 


50 children under 9 years old. None of them 
knew why they had been brought here. In 
general, their arrests had happened like this: 
Village officials would come and call them 
to the village headquarters. Once they were 
there, the officials would tell them falsely 
that they had to be evacuated, presumably 
because of near-by fighting. And then they 
would find they had been deported to Con 
Son.” 

This prison made headlines two years ago 
when the treatment of hundreds of prisoners 
jammed into small cells known as “tiger 
cages” was' publicized by two American Con- 
gressmen on a fact-finding tour of Vietnam. 
The Congressmen managed to enter the 
“tiger cage”’ area over the objections of both 
the South Vietnamese warden and his 
American adviser. 

Although the United States is the major 
provider of aid to the South Vietnamese 
police and prison system, the American 
mission here refuses to discuss the situation 
on the record, contending that it is entirely 
a South Vietnamese program. 

AIRLINE ROLE CHARGED 

According to authoritative sources, how- 
ever, Air America, the airline operated in 
Indochina for the Central Intelligence 
Agency, has been used to transport arrested 
people to Con Son. 

The two top American advisers to the 
South Vietnamese on police and prison mat- 
ters — Michael G. McCann and Theodore D. 
Brown, director and deputy director, respec- 
tively, of the American mission’s public-safe- 
ty directorate— do not deny the widespread 
torture or the use of Air America; they sim- 
ply refuse to comment. Requests for inter- 
views with both men were rejected. 

A high American source, who granted an 
interview but insisted on anonymity said 
that being outside the situation “I cannot 
affirm that tortures don’t take place” and 
he acknowledged that “all kinds of deplor- 
able things may well be going on.” But he 
argued that some of those arrested were 
known anti-government and Communist 
activitists who had been involved in ter- 
rorist Incidents — “and who aren’t exactly 
the nice college kids next door.” 

Critics of the Government describe what 
has been happening recently as a police -state 
operation. And while repressive tactics are 
not so obvious on the streets of Saigon and 
other cities as they apparently are in the 
Jails, there have been disquieting signs of 
intimidation. 

The police set up checkpoints from time 
to time in Saigon, on the pretext of search- 
ing people and vehicles for weapons or ex- 
plosives destined for terrorist activities. But 
on the several occasions this correspondent 
has stood close by and watched these 
searches, it appeared that the checkpoints 
were often ncTmore than means of shaking 
down Vietnamese for money or goods. 

Despite these tactics, there has been little 
protest. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois has made a very 
fine statement. There is nothing in it with 
which I do not agree. He is quite right 
about the course of the war in Vietnam, 
that it has been turned into an American 
war; that it started out, as he said, as a 
guerrilla and civil war and since we took 
over it has become a tragic story, with the 
gradual elimination of all aspects of 
democracy in South Vietnam, all of 
which has been reported fully in the 
press. I am not at all sure the amendment 
will be persuasive on the President be- ' 
cause I asume that he will take the posi- 
tion that he is presently doing all he can 
to assure self-determination in South 
Vietnam— at least his published state- 
ments have been to that effect. 


But, in any case, I personally approve 
of the thrust of the Senator's amend- 
ment which is that we should not con- 
tinue to support totalitarian rule in 
South Vietnam and that we should end 
our occupation there. I certainly agree 
that the way to promote self-determina- 
tion in South Vietnam is for the United 
States to remove all of its forces and 
come home. 

So, I am prepared to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Chiles) . The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Stevenson) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.-STEVENSONV Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
phrey) be added as a cosponsor of this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it Is so orderd. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright) for his sup- 
port. 

MOTION TO RECONSIDER A PREVIOUS VOTE 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
last Friday the Senate agreed to an 
amendment of mine on lines 10 and 11 of 
page 17 of the bill. I did not at that time 
move to reconsider that action of the 
Senate. I deferred to the members of 
the minority staff and told them that we 
would not act until this noon. 

I understood that the minority leader 
would be back by noon. I would like at 
this time to move to reconsider the vote 
by which my amendment on lines 10 and 
11 of page 13 of the bill was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
ney) . The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to table. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
that in order when a motion to table is 
being considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call is in order if there is no further 
debate. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I tried to 
find out where the leadership is at this 
moment. I am unsuccessful in finding out 
anything. As far as I am concerned, I do 
not feel that I should hold up the work 
of this session any longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. It has been held up too 
long already with these great inspiring 
speeches which take place every morning 
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when no one Is in the gallery and no one 
on the floor. 

Under these circumstances, if there is 
no one interested ;in this legislation, as 
far as I am concerned, the Senate may 
have a voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to ta- 
ble. [Putting the question.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative cleric 
proceeded to call tlue roll 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE SCOTT AMENDMENT TO H.R. 1G029 

Mr. FULBRIGHT'. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate is scheduled to vote 
on the Scott amendment to the foreign 
aid bill. That amendment would increase 
tl } e ^ cmey amoimt s in the bill by a total 
of $370 million. It would tack on an addi- 
tional: $200 million for military assist- 
ance; $135 million for supporting assist- 
ance or budget subsidies; and, $35 mil- 
lion for military credit sales. 

The bill now contains $1.35 billion for 
these programs. I believe this amount is 
overly generous and no increase is war- 
ranted. 

In 1970, at the outset of the Nixon 
doctrine. Congress approved only $815 
million for these same programs, or $535 
million less than is in the bill as it now 
stands. The Scott amendment would 
serve to double the 1970 appropriation 
I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. President, Senators should be 
aware that the amounts proposed in the 
bill, although substantial in themselves, 
ar ® m fa ? t but a fraction of the total 
military aid and arms sales program pro- 
posed for this fiscal year. The price tag 
on the entire package is $8.4 billion. A 
breakdown of this mul tibillion program 
is contained in the committee’s report 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

Military and related assistance and arms sales 
programs, fiscal year 1973 ( executive 

branch estimates) 

.. . * Amount 

Military assistance grants. $819, 700. 000 

Foreign military credit sales 629* 000, 000 

Excess defense articles 1 245, 000.' 000 

Ships loans 39, 600, 000 

Security supporting assistance. 879, 418 000 
Foreign military cash sale 

(TOD) 200, 000, 000 

Commercial sales 722 , 598 000 

Military assistance — ■ DOD 
in nded. 2,924,700,000 


used, either directly or indirectly, in a 
manner contrary to our own values and 
objective^. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 as 
amended, states, for example: 

The Congress declares that the freedom 
anc i Prosperity of the United States 
are best sustained in a community of free 
secure and prospering nations. 

* * * * * 

T he Congress declares, therefore, that it is 

dfl°w eXpreS f Ve ° f our <>f free- 

Y Justice and compassion, but, also im- 

Uoit^d ^°»ti Ur ^ atl01 l al securit y tha * the 
United States, through private as well as 

public efforts, assist the people of less-devel- 
oped countries in their efforts to acquire the 
knowledge and resources essential for de- 
velopment and to build the economic, polit- 
ies! and social Institutions which wUl meet 
their aspirations for a better life, with free- 
dom, and in peace. 

***** 

The Congress declares that it is the policy 
a he p‘Y nited States to support the prinel- 
trndp°f*i nCreaSeti economic cooperation and 
countries > freedom of the press 
information, and religion. . . . * ’ 

* * * * * . 
Maximum effort shall be made, in the ad- 
ministration of this Act, to stimulate the in- 
volvement of the people in the development 
piocess through the encouragement of dem- 
ocratic participation in private and local cm' 
ern mental activities . . OCal go ” 


September 25 , 1972 

Diptomats hore call the effort "the ble 
clalm the fund almost totally 
f^the powerful Lae* Mandarinate, the 
Sawanlkone family, and a handful of 
Chinese businessmen. 

Mr. President, the United Slates pro- 
vides direct budget subsidies to the Lao- 
tian treasury with cash grants from sup- 
portmg assistance. This year Laos is 
scheduled to receive a. total U S aid 
package costing $417 million. This will 
biing the total amount of our aid to Laos 
since 1946 to over $2 billion. 

Similarly discouraging are the re- 
ports coming out of Cambodia. Since the 
resumption of aid to that nation in 1970, 
the United States has provided $372 mil- 
lion m military grant aid alone. An- 
other $225 million is scheduled for this 
fiscal year. Despite these efforts, the per- 
formance of the Cambodian Army has 
been disappointing at best and, accord- 
ing to an article in the Washington Post 
£L, S fP t !l mb . er 4 ’ "Cambodia’s Soldiers 
Still Quit Fighting at Dinnertime.” The 
Sun of August 19 carried a report en- 
titled, “In Cambodian Army Corruption 
Thwarts AID.” In this report we learn, 
There is hardly a battalion or brigade com- 
mand post without a gleaming white or pearl 
Mercedes parked among the olive-drab mili- 
tary vehicles. 


Total military and re- 
lated assistance and 

sales 8,460,016.000 

1 Valued at one-third acquisition cost. 

Mr FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, my 
opposition to the pending amendment 
stems in large part from knowing that 
the additional $370 mi] lion, like most of 
the money already in the bill, win be 


And so it goes, Mr. President, one pious 
statement after another. 

But wh frt is the reality? Where is the 
community of free, secure, and pros- 
pering nations"? What ever became of 
our effort to help the poorer nations build 
economic political, and social institu- 
for^n wf meet their aspirations 

peace”?' wfju' Wlth freedom and in 
peace ? Where have we supported “free- 

dom of press, information”? And what 
ever happened to the “maximum effort 
to stimulate the involvement of the peo- 
ple in the development process through 
the encouragement of democratic par- 
ticipation in private and local govern- 
ment activities.”? S 

Mr. President, the reality of foreign 
aid is that all of these hopes, all of these 
dreams have gone aglimmering, and no 
amount of money can alter the situation 

foreign md neW We int ° the corpse <* 

program has become. For example Fri- 
day s Washington Post carried a front- 

en H, tIed - ‘ ,Lao Regime Said To 
Bribe Opposition.” The article reads: 
The Laotian government used Treasury 

their 3 t0 brIbe le Sislators to end 
i? 1 * months opposition to Prime Min- 

ibi7 rt,'T an '}f Phouma . highly knowledge- 
able diplomatic sources disclosed today. 

Oi , there is the story from the Evening 
Star of August 14 entitled, “Diplomats 
Charge ‘Big Steal’ of Laotian AID 
Funds.” This article points out: 

Diplomats here (Vietiane) are highly 
critical of the American AID mission and 
the Lao Government for failing to take 
meaningful steps to halt corruption and mis-< 
management in the foreign exchange funds 
established to stabilize the Lao economy. 

The fund consists of more than $25 mil. 

il° n ' th * contributed more 

than $16 million. 


Adding credibility to this observation 
is the list of Cambodian imports fi- 
nanced by cash grants from the United 
States. Looking at some of the items on 
the list, one wonders if there is any re- 
lationship between Cambodia's imports 
and the needs of a country suffering the 
ravages of war; some of the items on the 
list include the following: 

Air-conditioning equipment 

and repair parts $65,407 97 

Brewery supplies (bottle 

tops) 

Cellophane tape 

Cigarette manufacturing ma- 
terials _ 

— ojrt. DO 

Garden hose 138, 221 . 45 

Office machines: 

Accounting machines 

Adding machines. * I 

Calculators 

Duplicating machines and 

accessories 

Typewriters 

Pen refills (4,000,000) I 

Plumbing fixtures (color) 

Soft drink manufacturing 

equipment and material 1, Oil, 903. 58 

Television sets 17 120 on 

Time magazine 1”!!! 5,’ 850.' 00 

Toothpaste 55> 483 14 

Finally, there is Vietnam. The stories 
are both endless and taxing on the imag- 
ination: “Saigon Declares End of Elec- 
tions on Hamlet Level”; “United States 
Admits End of Viet Hamlet Vote”; and 
“Vietnam: Democracy Was Very Dis- 
orderly.” 

And, for the sake of variety, there are 
any number of additional selections, each 
as morbid as the other: “United States 
to Train Taiwanese in Submarines”' 
“United States Will Pay $9 Million on 
Malta Rent”; “Greece’s Jet Purchase 
Worries Turkish Regime”; and, “United 
States Drops Piasters from Heaven on 
North Vietnam.” 

Each of these articles portrays, in one 
way or another, various aspects of the 


19, 465. 00 
10, 340. 44 

702, 994. 66 


46, 998. 88 
59, 780. 16 
126, 110. 00 

3G, 896. 63 
436, 470. 77 
82, 330. 00 
9, 991.28 
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states disregard the sanctity of contractual pensatory deals, often requiring Western sell- long-standing legislative and administrative 
obligations and the rule of law has been dis- ers to make unrelated counter -purchase com- American market and other markets of the 
proved. Both morality and legality are today mitments as a condition of placing their or- West are a matter of public record. So are 
strongly adhered to, at least in the realm of ders. Unless the goods received in barter the discriminatory limitations on exports 
East-West economic arrangements. In order are staple commodities the Western firm is and credits required by Eastern purchasers, 
to gain respectability and acceptance in the forced either to become the reluctant dis- Many of thesa/ restrictions and limitations 
preponderantly capitalist setting of world tributor of unwanted merchandise or to pass are predicated/on political relationales which 
commerce, communist enterprises have made up the chance of trade altogether. have long agarlost their validity. Most notable 

a commendable effort to conform to the Although the communist economies are among thetfi are, of course, the United 
standards and practices which have been attempting to decentralize their interna- States exrort controls which withhold the 
the common heritage of. merchants since tional dealings, Western traders are still supply of^ goods and data to Eastern coun- 
time immemorial. Nonetheless, the dissimi- generally required to transact business tries because of their presumed strategic 
larity of Eastern and Western economic through intermediary export-import mono- significance, notwithstanding the fact that 
structures, the different frames of reference polies. As a rule they cannot negotiate di- the sa/ne goods and data are often readily 
within which domestic and foreign business rectly with end-users of industrial products, available from competing Western sources, 
are conducted, the intrusion of extreme plants or technology. They cannot (except Boiyond that, entirely conventional institu- 
ideological precepts and the absence of a in Yugoslavia and Rumania) acquire equity tiojfe and practices are frequently as unac- 
common body of legal principles distort the or participate in the profits of local com- cej/table to the communist as to the capi- 
process of trade in a manner never antic- panies. Nor can they, normally, establish taftist side of a transaction. Thus, in the event 
ipated by those who have built the ancient representative offices, attend to on-the-spot af commercial dispute requires litigation (and 
foundations of orderly economic life. maintenance of their equipment, hire local & fair number do), communist enterprises 

The communist nations of Europe and Asia help, or utilize many other facilities which / are no less reluctant to submit to the “bour- 
have also fashioned novel institutions. These are available in an open economy. / geols” courts, laws and procedures of the 

institutions cannot be Judged from the The distortions of competition are corny West, than capitalist enterprises are to face 
vantage point of our own ideas about eco- parable. To be sure, no cohesive case of misf the communist courts, law and procedures 
nomics, property, profit and law. Just as chievous market disruption has so far be^i of the East. 

England, in her own time, gave form to a made out against the Eastern monopolies. Various proposals have been advanced from 
foody of practices which gradually acquired Neither Russia nor China, much less /he time to time with a view to placing the con- 
universal repute as the lex mercatoria, so the smaller communist countries, have shown duct of East-West trade on a more satis- 
Soviet Union, China and other like-minded any desire to misallocate their resourofes to factory footing. 

nations can justifiably claim the right to adventurous business forays. But th/ fact Some authoritative legal scholars, in West 
forge original methods for the convenient remains that private Western firrnfc find and East, believe that the requisite solutions 
conduct of their foreign trade. themselves occasionally embroiled iiyan un- will emerge spontaneously, because com- 

A new source of difficulty arises in the equal competitive contest with free-wheeling mercial law and practice everywhere tends 
opening field of economic cooperation. To state enterprises, particularly in the politi- inexorably away from the strictures of na- 
date only camouflage accommodations have cally sensitive, less developed arefas of the tionalism and ideology, toward conformism, 
been practicable in this field in order to world. / Essentially, they appear to endorse the view 

respect the rigidities of Marxist-Leninist Because it is characteristically / large scale of Lord Mansfield, the great eighteenth cen- 

ciogma. Thus, profits are euphemistically ex- exporter and importer with a yavalier atti- tury Judge who, in the best rationalist tra- 
pressed in terms of royalties or service fees, tude toward profit, a state mdnopoly has a dition of his period held that the theoretical 
rather than dividends. The substitute for natural propensity to dislocate established foundations of all mercantile rules were 
foreign ownership of socialist means of pro- patterns of trade even when its motives are nothing more than universal common sense 
duction is a transfer of title to plant and economically legitimate. All mat is needed is and reason in action — a manifestation of the 
equipment, coupled with a lease-back ar- an administrative decisioiy to sell or buy natural law of mankind. 

rangement. A semblance of equity control is taken at the apex of the gmrernmental trade As a practitioner, my observations prompt 
obtained by means of a carefully drawn apparatus, and the flow Jof goods is auto- me to dissent from this verdict. Experience 
management contract. Whenever a transac- matically pumped into or/mt of the economy in the front lines of East- West trade shows 
tion is deemed advantageous, the communist regardless of the interaction between na- that the trend toward universality is more 
partner spares no ingenuity to meet his tional costs and internet ion al prices. apparent than real, more semantic than con- 

capitalist partner half-way, and in the The borderline betw/en healthy competi- ceptual. In practice, that which looks stand- 
process pragmatism somehow triumphs over tion and harmful disruption is blurred, at ard and conventional becomes distorted, ow- 
doctrine. But the development of ideologi- best. For example, Classical Western safe- ing to the deep underlying divergence be- 
cally compatible devices to sustain the grow- guards against dumping are ineffectual in tween the two systems of economic organl- 
ing shift from traditional commodity trade their application tof communist export mo- zation. 

to more ambitious forms of joint ventures nopolies, since costa and prices are arbitrary it has been seriously suggested that a non- 
is still in an embryonic and precarious stage, notions in the Eayfc. On the other hand, in communist country could counter the East- 
Obstacles to normal commerce and com- a centrally planned economy the issue of ern government monopolies with state cor- 
petition arising from fundamental differ- anti-dumping controls does not even arise, porations of its own, and several have done 
ences between the two social systems, rather Were the gates/of the U.S.S.R., China or so. To create an exclusive national channel 
than from lingering political hostility as Cuba suddenly /thrown open to unimpeded for the exchange of goods and services, how- 
such, may be illustrated by means of a few merchandising /from abroad, their markets ever, would be tantamount to emulating 
representative examples. These examples ex- would remaiiy impervious to underpriced or totalitarian trading methods and inviting 
tend to both the micro -economic and macro- injurious disposal. If the goods are required serious and probably irreversible inroads into 
economic levels of East-West relations and under the government import plan, the low a domain, which market economies prefer 
demonstrate the need for a wholly new regu- price is welabmed. If they are not considered to leave in private hands. The Frankenstein 
latory approach. "essential, trfey cannot enter in the first place, features of such a monster, effective though 

The Eastern economy is essentially secre- let alone threaten local industry. it might be as a vehicle for trade and compe- 

tive and unresponsive to normal market By the /same token, in a market system tition with collectivist Eastern economies 

forces. A foreigner has no reliable basis for reciproca f most-favored-nation undertakings would be more alarming than comforting to 
gauging business prospects. Since purchase and tayff reductions usually lead to in- those whom it was designed to protect, 
and production patterns are governmentally creased /imports. In the case of a planned It has also been suggested that commu- 
decreed, Western firms cannot hope to sell economy the impact of such arrangements nist countries be invited and various global 
in proportion to real demand unless their is largely meaningless, since the state alone arrangements, multinational organizations, 
products have appropriate priority in the decides what is to be bought. The protec- multilateral conventions and uniform laws 
state economic plan. tiontem is complete and invisible. for the coordination of procedures and prac- 

Further, they cannot effectively outbid Similar difficulties arise in the negotiation tices pertaining to foreign trade. This is, un- 

competitors from other countries enjoying of 'commercial treaties with communist fortunately, impractical. Progress toward uni- 
market access under bilateral commercial countries, In the operation of international formity presupposes an underlying similarity 
agreements or fraternal socialist preference, legfal conventions of which they are members or affinity of institutions. In the absence of 
Even if a private company has confidently arid in their participation in various multi- a common core of social, economic and ju- 
submitted the most attractive commercial of- national organizations. Global arrangements rldical concepts the search for uniformity 
fer to an Eastern state monopoly, it may be such as the General Agreement on Tariffs seems futile. 

disqualified by an unexplained veto based and Trade or the International Monetary Theoretically, business relations between 
on national policy considerations. This re- Fund cannot accommodate Eastern state private firms and state monopolies could be 
su!^fcp from . the monolithic structure of the trading and Western private trading slde-by- made the subject of separate national laws, 
communist systems and the fusion of ally side under the normal operation of their a legislature can authoritatively condition 
economic and political authority under the existing rules and procedures. all purchases and sales involving wholly 

same" root . It would be misleading if my bill of com- planned economies upon compliance with 

Scarce hard currency and gold reserves plaints were addressed to the Eastern coun- special statutory terms. However, this mode 
push the Eastern monopolies toward strictly tries alone, and if Western attitudes and of regulation would yield highly undesirable 
balanced trade, tied transactions and com- practices were depicted as lilly-white. The by-products. Entire branches of law would 
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require piecemeal amendment, with result- 
ant disturbance to the overall legal order. 

In the short term, the bilateral treaty 
remains an unquestionably convenient in- 
strument for the regulation or trade between 
a government operated and a market ori- 
ented economy. Aside from dealings with 
matters of direct concern to the two states 
themselves, such treaties can prescribe prop- 
er conditions for contractual relationships 
between private and public enterprises. 
Through a comprehensive document of this 
type, the requisite regime could be exter- 
nally installed without, disturbing the logic 
and unity of locally established practices and 
laws. 

In the ultimate analysis, the peculiarities 
of East-West trade are unique; the solutions 
must, therefore, also be unique. For this fun- 
damental reason economic intercourse be- 
tween free enterprise and state enterprise 
societies require a separate and independent 
system of international regulation — a model 
code of ground rules specially conceived to 
mitigate the distortions of direct business 
dealings and to safegUE^rd the general struc- 
ture of world commerce as it strains to ac- 
commodate the growing phenomenon of to- 
tal state trading. In my opinion, this ap- 
proach is superior for conceptual as well as 
practical reasons. It putties the aims sought 
through the other approaches without in- 
viting any of their drawbacks — the fear of 
exclusive trade channels, the impracticality 
of unified norms, the dislocation of general 
laws and the fragmentation of bilateral 
treaties. 

It would be neither realistic nor just to 
demand deep unilateral changes in the East- 
ern economies or their foreign trade orga- 
nizations. Crucial to any workable code 
would be a negotiated exchange of conces- 
sions and assurances, trtfch each side giving 
up something of value to gain something in 
return. The difficulty of reaching such a 
settlement cannot be underestimated, but 
once accomplished, it would be largely self- 
enforcing. Each count:*y would hesitate to 
violate any rule, for fear of losing privileges 
the other rules afforded. Not Judicial com- 
pulsion, but the expectation of mutual ad- 
vantage would be the engine of compliance. 
Such are the intrinsic checks and balances 
that organized business life can generate 
for its own protection. 

In the near term, it would be a delusion 
to expect communist and capitalist states 
to conclude a full-blown convention for 
transideological trade. But a new opportuni- 
ty to move toward satisfactory guidelines is 
provided by the U.S. -Soviet Commercial 
Commission established last May. The suc- 
cess of future efforts in this forum, jointly 
undertaken by representatives of the two 
principal poles of Eastern and Western eco- 
nomic organization, could have exemplary 
value for all free enterprise and state enter- 
prise countries, and lead to the ultimate goal 
of a universal charter of fair practices for 
East- West trade. 1 


IN PROTEST OF SOVIET 
EXTO RT ION 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, within 
recent weeks we have once again become 
painfully aware of the insidious practice 
of discrimination against Jews by the 
Soviet Government. Soviet authorities 
have instituted a new system of heavy 

1 The content and rationale of a proposed 
charter of fair practices for Bast-West trade 
is set forth in chapter 25 of the author’s 
“Coexistence and Commerce” (McGraw-Hill, 
New York 1970). 


exit fees ranging from $5,000 to $25,000 
for educated Jews who wish to emigrate 
to Israel. The Soviet Government’s con- 
venient excuse lias been that the fees are 
repayment for state-financed education. 
However, since state education is the 
only kind available or permissable, it is 
clear that this new ploy is one of ex- 
tortion and exploitation. 

Concerned individuals throughout the 
world have condemned this deplorable 
policy of buying and selling human be- 
ings. Sadly enough, this practice has a 
historical precedent, dating back to the 
czarist days. In the mid- 19th century, 
Russian serfs were considered commodi- 
ties, the property of their owners. Tire 
price varied, depending on the serf’s 
abilities and education. It is, indeed, 
ironic that in this case education has 
become a definite detriment to these 
modern serfs of the Soviet Government. 

It has become clear that more and 
more Jewish intellectuals and techni- 
cians have been applying for exit visas. 
Reportedly, invitations have been sent 
to some 80,000 Soviet Jews by Israeli rela- 
tives. These invitations are among the 
conditions for applications to the Soviet 
passport office for exit permits. More 
than one- third of the families include at 
least one professional. In the past, Soviet 
Jews wishing to emigrate have tradition- 
ally been harassed and threatened upon 
application for permission to emigrate. 

Yet this new measure, totally unjusti- 
fiable, all but curtails the feasibility of 
emigration. We cannot and must not 
stand by and watch fellow human beings 
be ransomed off for their level of educa- 
tion. 

I firmly believe that we must voice our 
protest loudly as well as show by our 
diplomatic actions that we view this new 
policy as revolting and totally unaccept- 
able. I insist that we completely drop 
the idea of granting most -favored-nation 
treatment to the Soviet Union until this 
despicable practice is curtailed. Granting 
most-favored-nation treatment would 
indicate a total ignorance and apathy 
for Soviet discriminatory practices. Fu- 
ture American -Soviet agreements should 
be based on mutual respect, yet when the 
Soviet Union persists in disregarding 
basic human rights and human dignity, 
there is no basis for respect. 

We are a nation which advocates free- 
dom, justice, and human dignity. We 
cannot degrade ourselves and these ideals 
by granting trade concessions to the So- 
viet Union when the very same govern- 
ment flagrantly violates the ideals we 
cherish. Public outcry has, in the past, 
influenced the Soviet leaders to alter cer- 
tain policies. Let us hope that our vocal 
protest as well as diplomatic actions in 
this instance will have the same effect, 
and that those Soviet Jews wishing to 
emigrate will be able to do so freely 
rather than for a ransom. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING ^ 
BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for morning business having expired, 
morning business is concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H.R. 16705) making appro- 
priations for foreign assistance and re- 
lated programs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate : 

H. Con. Res. 672. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of 
Dickinson College; and 

H. Con. Res. 701. Concurrent resolution 
commending the 1972 U.S. Olympic team for 
their athletic performance and Mark Andrew 
Spitz, in particular, for his unparalleled 
achievement in the 1972 Olympic games in 
Munich, Germany. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H.K. 16705) making appro- 
priations for foreign assistance and re- 
lated programs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The following concurrent resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

H. Con. Res. 672. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of 
Dickinson College; and 

H. Con. Res. 701. Concurrent resolution 
commending the 1972 U.S. Olympic team 
for their athletic performance and Mark 
Andrew Spitz, in particular, for his unparal- 
leled achievement in the 1972 Olympic games 
in Munich, Germany. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS LAID ASIDE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, S. 3970 will be laid aside, 
and it will remain in the laid-aside status 
until a time later in the day to be de- 
termined by the majority leader or his 
designee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I sug~ 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Tlie PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roil. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withoif 
objection, it is so ordered. > 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 197: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
lings) , Under the previous order, the 


5 
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Chair lays before the Senate H.R. 16029, 
which will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows : 

A bill (H.R. 16029) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert : 

That this Act may he cited as the "Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1972”. 

OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

Sec. 2. Section 234(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation, is 
amended by striking out “(1) accept as evi- 
dence of indebtedness debt securities con- 
vertible to stock, but such debt securities 
shall not be converted to stock while held by 
the Corporation” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “(1) in its financing programs, acquire 
debt securities convertible to stock or rights 
to acquire stock, but such debt securities or 
rights shall not be converted to stock while 
held by the Corporation”. 

REFUGEE RELIEF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 3. Section 491 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to refugee relief 
assistance, is amended by rstrfkl'M* t .ut ”1972” 
and ”$260,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ”1973” and ”$100,000,000”, respec- 
tively. 

ASSISTANCE TO WAR AND FLOOD VICTIMS 

Sec. 4. Part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new chapters: 

“Chapter 10 — Assistance tor War 
Victims in Indochina 
“Sec. 495. Assistance to War Victims in 
Indochina. — (a) The Congress affirms the 
willingness of the United States to share the 
burden for the immediate and postwar relief 
and rehabilitation of the people and nations 
of Indochina, including South Vietnam, 
North Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

“(b) The Congress urges the President 
to begin immediately the preparation of plans 
and proposals outlining programs and in- 
stitutional channels through which the 
United States Governme-t m v support and 
participate in the postwar relief and re- 
habilitation of the people and nations of 
Indochina. . 

”(c) The Congress further urges the 
President to solicit the cooperation of other 
governments in submitting to the United 
Nations Secretary General a proposal for 
convening, as soon as practical, an inter- 
national conference to help determine 
humanitarian needs among the people and 
nations of Indochina and to explore ap- 
proaches to the task of postwar relief and 
rehabilitation, including the kinds of inter- 
national arrangements to carry out this task. 

“(d) The Congress further urges the Presi- 
dent to solicit the cooperation of other gov- 
ernments in submitting to the United Na- 
tions Secretary General a proposal to estab- 
lish as soon as practical an autonomous Fund 
of the United Nations for Indochina (FUNI) 
to receive contributions for humanitarian 
purposes in Indochina and to support the 
task of postwar relief and rehabilitation 
under international auspices. 

“Chapter 11 — Philippine Disaster Relief 
“Sec. 497, Philippine Disaster Relief. — 
Notwithstanding the provisions of this or any 
other Act, the President is authorized to pro- 
vide, on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction assistance in connection with 
damage caused by floods in the Philippines 
during 1972. Of the funds provided to carry 


out this part, $50,000,000 shall be available 
only to carry out this chapter. Such assist- 
ance shall be distributed, to the extent prac- 
ticable, under the auspices of or by interna- 
tional institutions and relief agencies or 
United States voluntary agencies.” 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. Chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to military 
assistance, is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 504(a), relating to author- 
ization, strike out “fiscal year 1972” and 
insert in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1973”. 

(2) In section 506(a), relating to special 
authority, strike out ”1972” wherever it ap- 
pears and insert in lieu thereof “1973”. 

(3) At the end of such chapter 2, add the 
following new section : 

“Sec. 515. Limitations on Availability of 
Funds for Military Operations. — No funds 
authorized or appropriated under any pro- 
vision of law shall be made available by 
any means by any officer, employee, or agency 
of the United States Government for the 
purpose of financing any military operations 
in Thailand by any military forces, other 
than the national forces of Thailand or the 
United States, unless Congress has specifi- 
cally authorized or specifically authorizes the 
making of funds available for such purpose.” 
security supporting assistance 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 532 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, relating to authoriza- 
tion for security supporting assistance, is 
amended by striking out “fiscal year 1972 not 
to exceed $618,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fiscal year 1973 not to exceed $550,- 
000 , 000 ”. 

(b) Chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to security 
supporting assistance, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 

“Sec. 534. Refugee Assistance in Cam- 
bodia. — The President is authorized to pro- 
vide humanitarian assistance, on such terms 
and conditions as he considers appropriate, 
to refugees and war victims in Cambodia. 
Of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 532 for the fiscal year 1973, not less 
than $2,000,000 shall be available until ex- 
pended solely to carry out this section. 

Sec. 535. Assistance to South Vietnam 
Children. — (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that inadequate provision has been 
made (1) for the establishment, expansion, 
and improvement of day care centers, or- 
phanages, hostels, school feeding programs, 
health , and welfare programs, and training 
related to these programs which are designed 
for the benefit of South Vietnamese chil- 
dren, disadvantaged by hostilities in Vietnam 
or conditions related to those hostilities, and 
(2) for the adoption by United States citi- 
zens of South Vietnamese children who are 
orphaned or abandoned, or whose parents 
or sole-surviving parent, as the case may be, 
has irrevocably relinquished all parental 
rights. 

“(b) The President is therefore authorized 
to provide assistance, on terms and condi- 
tions he considers appropriate, for the pur- 
poses described in clauses (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section. Of the funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 532 for 
fiscal year 1973, $6,000,000 shall be avail- 
able until expended solely to carry out this 
section. Not more than 10 per centum of 
the funds made available to carry out this 
section may he expended for the purposes 
referred to in subsection (a) (2) of this 
section. Assistance provided under this sec- 
tion shall be furnished, to the maximum 
extent practicable, under the auspices of and 
by international agencies or United States 
voluntary agencies. 

“Sec. 536. Humanitarian Assistance in 
South Vietnam.— The President is author- 
ized to provide humanitarian assistance, on 
such terms and conditions as he considers 


appropriate, to refugees, civilian war casual- 
ties, war orphans, abandoned children, and 
other persons disadvantaged by hostilities or 
conditions related to those hostilities in 
South Vietnam. Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 582 for the fiscal year 
1973, not less than $70,000,000 shall be avail- 
able, until expended, solely to carry out this 
section. Of the funds appropriated under 
section 532 of this Act, including any such 
funds made available to carry out this sec- 
tion, not less than $18,000,000 shall he al- 
located for project assistance in South Viet- 
nam for public health services and war vic- 
tims. 

“Sec. 537. Center for Plastic Surgery in 
Saigon. — Of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 632 for the fiscal year 1973, 
not less than $715,000 shall be available sole- 
ly for furnishing assistance to the Center 
for Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery in 
Saigon.” 

transfer between accounts 

Sec. 7. Section 610(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to transfer be- 
tween accounts, is amended — 

(1) by inserting immediately after “except 
that” the designation “(1)”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
•end thereof a comma and the following: 

“and (2) no funds made available for any 
provision of part I of this Act may be trans- 
ferred to, or consolidated with, funds made 
available for any provision of part II of this 
Act (including chapter 4 of such part II)”. 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance 

Sec. 8. Section 620 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, relating to prohibitions against 
furnishing assistance, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections * * 

“(X) No assistance, other than training, 
may be furnished under part II of this Act 
(including chapter 4 of such part), and no 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty with respect to 
defense articles or defense services may be 
made under the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
to, for, on behalf of the Governments of 
Pakistan, India (including Sikkim), Bang- 
ladesh, Nepal, Ceylon, the Maidive Islands, 
or Bhutan. 

“(y) None of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act may be used to 
provide any kind of assistance to any foreign 
country in which a military base is located 
if— 

“(1) such base was constructed or is being 
maintained or operated with funds furnished 
by the United States; and 

“(2) personnel of the United States carry 
out military operations from such base; 
unless and until the President has deter- 
mined, and informed the Congress in writing, 
that the government of such country has, 
consistent with security, authorized access, 
on a regular basis, to bona fide news media 
correspondents of the United States to such 
military base. The President shall not exer- 
cise any special authority granted him under 
section 614(a) of this Act with respect to 
this section." 

allocation and reimbursement among 

AGENCIES 

Sec. 9. Subsection (a) of section 632 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
allocation and reimbursement among agen- 
cies, is repealed. 

LIMITATIONS ON CAMBODIAN ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 10. Section 655 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to limitations upon 
assistance to or for Cambodia, is amended — 

(1) by striking out “$341,000,000” and 
“1972”, wherever they appear in subsections 
(a) and (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$275,000,000” and “1973”, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting in subsection (g), after 
“section”, a comma and the following: “or 
any amendment thereto,”. 
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FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 

Sec. 11. The Foreign Military Sales Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 23, relating to credit sales, 
strike out “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 
“twenty”. 

(2) In section 31(a), relating to authoriza- 
tion, strike out “fiscal year 1972” and insert 
in lieu thereof “fiscal yi*ar 1973”. 

(3) In section 31(b), relating to aggregate 
coiling on foreign military sales credits, 
strike out “fiscal year 1972” and insert in 
lieu thereof “fiscal year 1973”. 

(4) In section 33(a), relating to aggregate 
regional ceilings, is amended by striking out 
‘“$100,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
**$150,000,000”. 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 8fb) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, and for other purposes”, approved 
January 12, 1971, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “$185, 090,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$150,000,000”. 

(b) Section 8(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “prior to July 1, 1972”. 

HOSTILITIES IN INDOCHINA 

Sec. 18. Funds authorized or appropriated 
by this or any other Act for United States 
forces with respect to military actions in In- 
dochina may be used only for the purpose of 
withdrawing all United States ground, naval, 
and air forces and protecting such forces as 
they are withdrawn. The withdrawal of all 
United States forces from Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia shall be carried out within four 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act: Provided, That there is a release within 
the four-month period of all American pris- 
oners of war held by the Government of 
North Vietnam and forces allied with such 
Government, and an accounting of all Amer- 
icans missing in action who have been held 
by or known to such Government or such 
forces. 

AZORES AGREEMENT 

Sec. 14. Commencing thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, no funds may 
be obligated or expended to carry out the 
agreement signed fby the United States with 
Portugal, relating to the use by the United 
States of military bases In the Azores, until 
the agreement, with respect to which the 
obligation or expenditure is to be made, is 
submitted to the Senate as a treaty for its 
advice and consent. 

PROHIBITING OGLIGATION OR EXPENDITURE OF 

FUNDS FOR CERTAIN AGREEMENTS TO WHICH 

THE SENATE HAS NOT GIVEN ITS ADVICE AND 

CONSENT 

Sec. 16, No funds may be obligated or ex- 
pended to carry out any agreement entered 
into, on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act, between the United States Govern- 
ment and the government of any foreign 
country (1) providing for the establishment 
of a military installation in that country at 
which combat units of the Armed Forces of 
the United States are to be assigned to duty, 
or (2) revising or extending the provisions of 
any such agreement, unless such agreement 
is submitted to the Senate for its advice and 
consent and unless the Senate gives Its ad- 
vice and consent to such agreement. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the President to enter into any agree- 
ment relating to any matter, with or without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

APPLICABILITY OF SECTIONS 14 AND 15 TO THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 10. The provisions of sections 14 and 
15 do not affect the authority of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, in accord- 
ance with its established procedures and 
practices, to consider arid act on any appli- 
cation for a guarantee, Insurance, extension 
of credit, or participation in an extension of 
credit with respect to tlie purchase or lease 


of any product by any foreign country, or an 
agency or national thereof. 

ILLEGAL INTERNATIONAL NARCOTIC TRAFFIC 
STUDY 

Sec. 17. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that the control of illegal international nar- 
cotic traffic is essential to the well-being of 
the United States; that illegal international 
narcotic traffic is now a major enterprise in- 
volving complex operations in numerous 
countries in all parts of the world; and that 
such traffic continues to take place in coun- 
tries which receive economic and military 
assistance from the United States, including 
assistance to carry out antinarcotic drug pro- 
grams. 

(b) On or before the expiration of the one 
hundred and eighty- day period following the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Congress a report, in 
two parts, concerning the illegal interna- 
tional narcotic traffic. 

(c) The first part of such report shall in- 
clude a survey of ( 1 ) the cultivation and pro- 
cessing of narcotic drugs (which are illegal 
in the United States) in each country where 
these operations are known to, or believed 
by, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs to occur; (2) the routes of trans- 
portation of such drugs to the United States; 
(3) the means by which such drugs are 
brought into the United States; (4) the fi- 
nancial and banking arrangements which 
support such illegal International narcotics 
traffic; and (6) changes in the international 
patterns of cultivation, processing, and ship- 
ping of such drugs for the United States 
markets which, in the opinion o;f the Bureau 
of Narcotics ancl Dangerous Drugs, have 
occurred since calendar year 1969, and an 
evaluation of those changes. 

(d) The second part of such report shall 
include — 

(1) a list of the countries which, in the 
opinion of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, are currently major centers 
in illegal international narcotic traffic; 

(2) a summary of the programs and other 
actions undertaken by such countries for the 
suppression of such traffic; and 

(3) an evaluation by the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs of the effective- 
ness of such programs and actions, including 
reasons for their effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness. 

(e) Each Federal department or agency 
having the responsibility for the conduct of 
the foreign affairs of the United States, or 
for programs and other actions related to 
the suppression’ of the illegal international 
narcotic traffic, shall, upon the request of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, make available to the Bureau such 
information and other assistance as may be 
so requested. 

PUBLIC LAW 4 80 

Sec. 18. Section 104(c) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1964, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the semicolon at the end of such section 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the folowing: “except that no agreement may 
be entered into under this subsection (c) 
unless such agreement has been specifically 
authorized by legislation* enacted after the 
date of enactment of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1972;”. 

Mr. FULBKIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senate should have a strong feeling of 
deja vu in considering the bill before 
it. Twice within the last year the Senate 
has defeated a foreign aid bill only to see 
it resurrected. Like Banquo’s ghost, it will 
not down. 

So, here we are today with essentially 
the same foreign aid bill the Senate de- 


feated 2 months ago by a vote of 42 
to 48. The bill reported by the Foreign 
Relations Committee contains all of the 
provisions in the earlier bill, S. 3390, as it 
was defeated in the Senate, except that 
the amounts have been changed in order 
to hold the line at the level Congress ap- 
propriated for the last fiscal year. The 
Federal funds deficit for the last 3 years 
is $72 billion and the official estimate for 
the current year is for $38 billion more. 
Many say it is likely to reach $45 billion. 
Thus, we will have had at least $110 bil- 
lion in deficit spending for these 4 years. 
There is no justification for adding hun- 
dreds of millions more to this burden by 
increasing military aid programs above 
last year's level — military aid to foreign 
countries, may I emphasize. 

The bill does not contain any addi- 
tional authorizations for economic aid 
other than $100 million for relief and 
rehabilitation work in Bangladesh. Eco- 
nomic aid programs were authorized for 
2 years in the 1971 Foreign Assistance 
Act. This is a military aid bill. It author- 
izes a total of $1.45 billion for the three 
major programs: $500 million for mili- 
tary grant aid, $550 million for support- 
ing assistance or budget subsidies, and 
$400 million for financing military credit 
sales. In each case the amount is the 
same as Congress voted last year — that 
is, for fiscal 1972. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
comparative chart and other pertinent 
explanatory tables printed in the Record 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(Se e exh ibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to point out, 
however, that the $1.45 billion in mili- 
tary assistance recommended in this bill 
is only about one-fourth of the $5.6 bil- 
lion military assistance package pro- 
grammed by the executive branch for the 
current fiscal year. The bill does not in- 
clude, for example, $2.9 billion for South 
Vietnam, Laos, and the Korean forces in 
Vietnam, ship loans of $39.6 million, $450 
million in excess equipment at acquisi- 
tion cost, or most of the costs of sup- 
porting the 47 U.S. military missions 
abroad. When Government cash sales 
and commercial sales are included, the 
estimated total flow of arms and supplies 
abroad this fiscal year adds up to $8.5 
billion, almost five times the appropria- 
tions to be authorized by this bill. 

I will not take the Senate's time to 
list the policy provisions in the bill. They 
are detailed in the committee report. 
With the exception of two provisions 
added by the committee and a slight re- 
vision in Senator Brooke’s amendment, 
policy provisions are exactly as they were 
in S. 3390 when it was defeated. Senator 
Brooke’s amendment, as adopted by the 
committee, is the revised version he pro- 
posed as an amendment to the pending 
bill. It reflects the Senate’s action on his 
amendment to the military procurement 
bill in that it requires, as a condition for 
completion of the U.S. withdrawal from 
Indochina, an accounting for Americans 
missing in action in addition to the ear- 
lier requirement for the release of U.S. 
prisoners of war. 

The two new substantive provisions 
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added by the committee would: First, 
earmark $50 million in appropriations 
for economic assistance for flood lelief 
and rehabilitation in the Philippines, 
and second, cut off funds for any coun- 
trv which refuses to allow Amencan 
newsmen access to military bases con- 
structed or maintained by U.S. funds, 


from which U.S. personnel carry out mili- 
tary operations. The latter provision, al- 
though general in application, is de- 
signed to insure that American newsmen 
have proper access to U.S. -operated bases 
in Thailand. 

Mr. President, this bill will be no less 
controversial than the one the Senate 
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finally rejected after 4 weeks of desul- 
tory consideration last July. However, 
every Member should know by now the 
issues involved in this bill. I hope that 
those who plan to offer amendments will 
do so promptly so that the Senate can 
dispose of this bill— one way or an- 
other — without unnecessary delay. 


EXHIBIT 1 

COMPARATIVE DATA ON FOREIGN AID ITEMS 

- [In millions of dollars] 


Committee 

recommen- 


Program 

dation and 
appropria- 
tion fiscal 
year 1972 

Executive 

branch 

request 

S. 3390 as 
defeated in 
Senate 

H.R. 16029 

i prunl military assistance 

500 

780 

600 

4 685 
435 
a (600) 

5 735 
1769 
527 

1. Ulfllll llllmdl y 

2. Supporting assistance. - 

q Milifaru rredit sales - 

i 550 
400 

844 

527 

(629) 

O, iviinun y ticuii 

(a) Aggregate ceiling 

2 (550) 

2 (629) 

Total security assistance. — -y . 

1,450 

2,151 

1,720 

2, 031 


Program 


Committee 
recommen- 
dation and 
appropria- 
tion fiscal 
year 1972 


Executive S. 3390 as 
branch defeated in 
request Senate H.R. 16029 


A. Bangladesh assistance 

Total security and economic. 


100 


100 


100 


1,550 


2,251 


1,820 


2, 131 


i $50,000,000 earmarked for Israel. 

? $306 000,000 earmarked for Israel. 

3 $200 000 000 was appropriated in fiscal year 19/z. 


* $85,000,000 earmarked for Israel. „ ' 

5 $5,000,000 for Naval training in the Western Hemisphere. 


TABLE 1 -COMPARATIVE DATA ON FOREIGN AID MONEY ITEMS 
[In millions of dollars] 


Item 


Appropria- 
tion fiscal 

year 1972 Admims- 

(or existing tration 

law) request 


Senate 
committee 
recommen- 
H.R. 16029 dation 


1. Grant military assistance ----------- 

(a) Naval training, Western Hemi- 
sphere 

2. Supporting assistance 

(a) Earmarked items: 

Israel 

i Refugees, Cambodia 
Refugee and humanitarian 
aid in South Vietnam ... 

(4) Aid to South Vietnamese 

children 

(5) Plastic Surgery Center - 

Saigon 


500.0 


780.0 


550. 0 
(50. 0). 


844.0 


730.0 

5.0 . 

769.0 

(50. 0) 

( 2 . 0 ) 


500.0 


(5.0) 

(■7) 


. 550. 0 

(50. 0) 

( 2 . 0 ) 

(70.0) 

(5.0) 

(-7) 


Item 


Appropria- 
tion fiscal 
year 197 
(or existing 
(aw) 


Senate 

Adminis- committee 

tration recommen- 

request H.R. 16029 dation 


i $300,000, 000 earmarked for Israel. 


TABLE II —MILITARY AND RELATED ASSISTANCE AND 
ARMS SALES PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1973 (EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH ESTIMATES) 


3 ' M w A^ate^diueiiinj::::::--: 1 j jjj> 

Total security assistance 1, 450. Q 2,151.0 2,031. 0 1. 450.0 

Bangladesh assistance . jffijj-j! 2 Isi' 0 2 1310 1 550 0 

Total security and economic 1,650.0 2,251.0 2,131.U L”U.u 

CEILINGS 

, n 341.0 . 330.0 275.0 

ulo 2 «.o as.o go 

3. Military and aid sales to Latin America. 100.0 150.0 2 150.0 150.0 

2 Also exempts cash sales from the ceiling. 

TABLE HI.— MILITARY AID FUNDED THROUGH THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET FOR ALLIED FORCES IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA . 

{n millions of dollars] 


Program: . . .. 

1. Military assistance grants $819, 

• 2. Foreign military credit sales bZ9, 

3. Excess defense articles ^45, 

4. Ships loans.. 

5. Security supporting assistance 879, 

6 . Foreign military cash sales (DOD) 2, 200, 

7. Commercial sales- ------- 7ZZ 

8. Military assistance— DOD funded 2,924 

Total military and related assistance 
and sales 8, 460 


Amount 

700. 000 
000 , 000 
000, 000 

600. 000 
, 418, 000 
000, 000 
598, 000 
700, 000 


016, 000 




Fiscal year— 



1971 

1972 

1973 

South Vietnam 

Korea . 

Laos 

Thailand 

1,848.9 
208. 2 
155.8 
113.0 

1,824.1 

188.9 

240.3 

66.1 

2,431.2 

133.5 

260.0 

(') 

Total 

2,325.9 

2, 339. 4 

2, 924.7 


i Valued at one-third acquisition cost. 


i Military aid for Thailand to be funded from the MAP pro- 
gram. 


TABLE IV. MILITARY AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE DATA, FISCAL YEAR 1973 PROGRAM REGIONAL SUMMARY 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Security programs 


penses, State., 


/ 

Military 
assistance grants 

Foreign military 
credit sales 

Excess defense 
articles 1 

Military service 
funded 

Ship loans i 

Total military 

AID supporting 
assistance 

Total security 

Summary, all programs 

819,700 

629, 000 

245, 000 

2,924,700 

39, 600 

4,668,000 

879, 418 

5,537,418 


20/300 

75,000 

18,500 

2,500 - 

q Gnn 


900 

98,700 

39, 975 


98, 700 
39,975 
48,999 
754, 952 

AFR 

17/975 

10 299 

6, DUU . . 
8,000 , 


18,200 

11,000 

9, 500 

36, 499 
664,952 
3,732,628 

12, 505 

90, 000 
743, 800 

EUR - - 

NESA . — 

142 1 952 

443,000 
92, 500 

68,000 _ 
icq nnn 

2 924 7Q0 

4, 476, 428 
113, 446 

EA and PAC- 

542,928 

85,246 

Id o f UUU 


85, 246 

28, 200 

Other.— ---- - 

Administrative and other ex- 







4,918 

4, 918 
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TABLE IV. MILITARY AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE DATA, FISCAL YEAR 1973 PROGRAM REGIONAL SUMMARY Continued 


Agency for International Development 


Development and humanitarian economic programs 


Development/ 
humanitarian 
assistance 2 


Contingency AID 

fund ana development 

international and 

narcotics humanitarian 

control 3 total Peace Corps 


_ . , International 

Public Law financial 

480 institutions* 


Total - 
economic 


Total military and economic, 
fiscal year - 


Summary, all programs 1, 598, 976 


1973 


1972 


72, 800 


afrv::::::::;;:::::;:;:;;;;;;: 173;2og 

ncsa I::::;:::™"""" 

EA and PAC 1111111 

Other ' 

Administrative and other 
expenses, State 


1, 671, 776 


72, 200 


389,416 .... 
173,209 .... 


389, 416 

173, 209 

18, 913 
23, 149 

347, 204 
188,857 

2 500, 290 

15, 000 

2, 200 

55, 600 

362, 204 
191,057 

555, 890 

10 
7, 400 
12,352 
10,376 


J In legal value— at H average class acquisition costs. 

3 includes AID administrative expenses. 

3 1 Deludes contingency fund and international narcotics control funds. 


1, 099, 789 

920, 000 

3, 763, 765 

9, 301,183 

106, 559 . 
134,310 .. 
850 


514, 888 
330, 668 
860 
760, 580 
648, 903 

1, 507, 866 

613, 588 
370, 643 
49, 859 
1,515, 532 
5, 125,331 
1,621,312 

4, 918 

390, 976 


445, 494 
21,600 

920, 000 


7. 439, 099 

528, 970 
352, 838 
78, 247 
1, 292, 250 
4, 036, 862 
L 145, 470 

4, 462 
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MILITARY AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE DATA, FISCAL YEAR 1973 PROGRAM BY COUNTRY 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Security programs 


Economic programs 


' ... L _ . Military programs 

Military Foreign — 

assis- military Excess Military 

tance credit defense service Ship 

grants sales articles* funded loans* 


AID 

support- 

ing 

Total assis- 

military tance 


Agency for International 
Development 

Develop- 

ment/hu- 

mani- Interna- 
tarian tional 
Total assis- narcotics 

security tance control Total 


Other programs 


Peace 

Corps 


Public 

Law 

480 economic 


Latin America.... 20,300 75,000 2,500 . 


Total Total 

military military 

and and 

economic economic 

Total fiscal year fiscal year 

1973 1972 


900 


98, 700 . 


Argentina. 

Bolivia 

Brazil. 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Dominican Republic.. 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras ... 

Inter-American 

programs ... 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama . 

Paraguay. . 

Peru 

rocap 

Trinidad and Tobago .... 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Caribbean regional... 
Economic regional 

programs 

Regional -military 
costs 


550 
4, 373 

m 

1, 114 
778 


15,000 . 

4.000 

15.000 . 

5.000 

10. 000 


98, 700 389, 416 389,416 18,913 106,559 


500 . 


200 . 
100 . 


900 


15,550 , 
9,373 , 
15, 988 , 
7,214 
10, 878 . 


15, 550 
9, 373 
15, 988 
7, 214 
10,878 


1, 435 

1,000 

805 ... 

1,736 2,W 


100 . 
300 . 
100 . 
200 . 


1,535 . 
1, 300 . 
905 

3,936 . 


734 


100 . 


834 , 


1,535 

1,300 

9D5 

3,936 


834 


87 
1,045 
527 
791 . 
820 


2, 000 . 


5,000 . 


100 . 

100 . 

200 . 


2, 087 

1,145 

627 .. 

991 

5,820 . 


2,087 . 
1, 145 
627 
991 
5, 820 


18,214 
8, 300 . 
850 . 

78.600 . 
1,060 . 

11.600 . 
14, 543 . 
14, 150 . 
24,350 . 
10, 100 . 
6,000 . 
18,242 

16,880 . 
10,849 . 


18,214 . 
8, 300 
850 

78. 600 
1,060 

11.600 
14, 543 
14,150 
24, 350 
10,100 . 
6,000 . 
18, 242 

16, 880 . 
10, 849 


2,625 

418 

1,898 

765 

500 

1,135 

483 

765 


964 


9,700 
21, 870 
4, 860 
21,730 
1,026 
17, 705 
4,889 
900 
2, 637 
1,780 
1,231 
972 


514, 888 613, 588 528. 970 


16, 047 
50, 051 
38, 073 
13, 384 
122, 061 
3,336 
27, 115 
11,364 
10, 869 
18, 607 
14,072 
4,211 
7, 689 


838 


450 


27,914 
32, 795 
6, 128 
102, 228 
2, 851 
29, 805 
20, 567 
15, 533 
27, 752 
11, 880 
7, 251 
20, 178 

16, 880 
12, 137 


1,460 2, 000 

670 15,000 . 


500 


3,960 ... 
15,870 __ 


3,960 
15, 870 


687 


7, 500 . 
22,295 . 
7,094 . 
13,747 . 
27,700 . 

24, 500 " 
500 . 
20,350 . 

31,992 . 


7, 500 
22, 295 . 
7, 094 
13, 747 
27, 700 


516 

”418 
1, 766 
203 


24, 500 92 

500 1,580 

20, 350 1, 012 


328 

1,080 

2, 712 
8, 460 

153 

90 

3, 540 

426 


8,344 
23, 375 
10, 224 
23, 973 
28, 056 
90 
28, 132 
2, 080 
21,788 


15, 550 
37, 287 
48, 783 
13, 342 

113, 106 
2, 851 
31,340 
21, 867 

16, 438 
31, 688 
11,880 
7, 251 

21,012 

16, 880 
12, 137 
2, 087 
9, 489 
24, 002 
11,215 
29, 793 
28, 056 
90 
32, 092 
17, 950 
21, 788 


Near East and 
South Asia.. 


687 . 


687 


--- 31 ." 2 2,935 34,927 34,927 


687 


14, 691 
6,202 
750 
14, 070 
17, 581 
11,645 
38,315 
13,417 
90 
5, 387 
18.198 
11,342 

35,002 

5, 231 


142,95 2 443,000 68,000 .... . 11,000 664,952 90,000 


Afghanistan 

Ceylon 

Cyprus... 

215 

.. . 15 




215 .. 
15 .. 


215 

15 .. 

6,720 ~ ’ 

6, 720 

1,499 

Greece... 

India 

... 9,554 

234 

55,666 

25, 500 

5,900 

95. 954 


95,954 .. 




Iran. 

Israel 

492 

0) 

< 4 > 



492 " 


234 

492 ... 

99,590 

99. 590 

3, 211 
1,300 

Jordan 

fi 

( 5 ) 



50, 000 
40,000 

50,000 . 


1,200 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

:: 29 

< 4 ) 



29 




Pakistan 

Saudi Arabia ... 

243 

0) 

< s ) 



243 .. 


zy 

243 

1,883 

79,800 

1,883 
79,800 . 

1,191 

Southern Yemen.. 

Syria... 

Turkey 

Yemen 











. 88,611 

15,000 

40,000 . 

5,100' 

148,711 .. 


148,711 

43,666 15,666 

58, 000 


Economic regional 
programs/CENTO. 











Regional miHtary 
costs 7 . . 
Unallocated ... 

.. 43,559 

373, 000 

2,500 


419,059 ... 


419,059 ... 

5, 011 

5, 011 

199 


24, 100 32, 319 
14, 157 14, 157 

3, 960 3, 960 


172, 330 
1.044 
45. 342 
3, 042 
5,305 
630 
105, 358 

90*" 

216 
13,014 
1. 026 

1,362 


275, 131 
2,344 
45, 342 

4, 242 

5, 305 
3, 704 

185, 158 

90" 

216 

71,014 

1,026 

6,572 


1,515,532 1.292,250 


58, 293 
20, 130 

3, 960 
81,350 

197, 220 
7,325 
105, 342 
48, 592 
14,505 

4, 208 
160, 615 


110,000 . 


no,ooo — iiniirii"ii6r666" 


32, 534 
14, 172 
3,960 
95, 954 
275, 365 
2,836 
95, 342 
44, 242 
5, 305 
3, 733 
185, 401 

§ 6 " 

216 
219, 725 
1,026 

6,572 

419, 059 

110,000 . 


90 

216 

199,440 

1,026 

6, 689 

383, 249 
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Security programs 


Economic programs 


Military programs 

^assis- military Excess Military 

tance credit defense service 

grants sales articles 1 


for I nternational 


Ship 

funded loans 1 


Total 

military 


AID 
support- 
ing 


Develop- 

ment/hu- 

mani- Interna- 
tarian tional 
Total assis- narcotics 

security tance control 


Other programs 


Peace 
Total Corps 


Total Total 
military military 

and ana 

Public economic economic 

Law Total fiscal year fiscal year 
480 economic 1973 197^ 


East Asia and 
Pacific - 542,928 


92,500 163,000 2, 924, 700 


9,500 3,732,628 743,800 4,476.428 188,857 2,200 191,057 12,352 _ 445,494_648,903 5,125.331 4,036,^ 


Burma 

Cambodia.. --------- 209,541 ^ 


15.500 - — 

46.500 


4,500 

33,600 133,500 

2 000 360, 000 


3,000 . 


12,500. 



12,139 . 


55 


1 , 000 . 


500 


50 . 


China (Taiwan) 

Hong Kong 

KoreS es ' a _' :::::::: 215 ; no 25,000 

Laos rn{ 

Malaysia 

Philippines 20, /8U . — 

Singapore 2 -^ 4,"566'"IIIIH-- 

Thailand 53 400 2,431,200 

Vietnam 

Western Samoa. 

Economic regional 

programs 

Regional military 
costs. 

Africa — — 17,975 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central African 

Republic 

Chad ------- 

Congo (Brazza vi He) 

Dahomey — ... 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia^ 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast 2 

Kenya — 

Leosotho 

Uberia 499 

Malagasy 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria - 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somali Republic 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia... 

Uganda 

Upper Volta -""455 

Zambia.— 

Economic regional 
programs: . 

Central West Africa. 

East Africa 

Southern Africa 

Africa Regional 

Re S a ! m ‘ mary --- 4, 752 15,000 2,000 

Self-Help" projects. 


Austria, 

Iceland 

Italy 

Malta. 

Portugal— 

Spain 

United Kingdom- 
Regional military 


"225, 041 
109, 142 


‘"75,000 300 , "041 

......... 109,142 


5, 700 


II. 3, 800 


33, 245 

413,510 
362, 000 
181 
27, 580 


49, 800 


33, 245 
413, 510 
411, 800 
181 
27, 580 


""64," 454* ”"25,' '600 90,054 

2,484,600 585,000 3,069,600 345 

8, 400 8, 400 13, 131 

12,875 12,875. 


123,200 . 
28,600 . 
870 

700 

123,200 . 
28,600 

1, 570 . 

2, 194 

2,908 

20, 565 . 


20, 565 

1, 971 

2,145 

1,000 

3,145 

1, 568 

345 

500 

846 

525 


621 
30, 018 

T 126" 

87. 920 
142, 500 
3, 429 
958 
33, 800 
45 
15,657 


13, 131 3, 186 


621 
30, 018 

126“ 
211,120 
173, 294 
4, 999 
3, 866 
56, 336 
45 

20, 370 
131, 266 
525 

16, 317 


621 
330, 059 
109, 142 
126 
244, 365 
586, 804 
416,799 
4, 047 
83, 916 
45 

110, 424 
3, 200, 866 
525 


621 
246, 437 
100, 762 
126 
239, 967 
585, 369 
294, 996 
4, 214 
83, 629 
670 
105, 599 
2, 352, 412 
449 


( 6 ) 


< 5 ) 


25 


(*) 

'31500'".' 


( # > 


13, 139 

13,139 

16,5^0 _ 

( 8 ) 

16, 5^ 

e> - 

55 

55 

32, 370 

/O'! 

<«> 

32, 370 i 



(8) 

(->) 



2, 835 

2, 835 
( 9 ) 

999 . 

999 

3, 70^ 

8 ::::::::: 

3,709 

r- 

“50 

50 

(6) 

(e) 

(6) 

(0) 

8 " 

17, 055 
( 6 > 

23,870 .. 

/{ft 



17,055 

23, 8^ 

25 

25 

1 = 

8 " 

(bS 




(5) - 



V7 




6 , 4^ 

6 , 400 _ 
(6) 

3, 955 

3,955 

3, 1^ 

2,530 

6 , 9 ( 5& 

( 6 ) 

3,150 

2, 530 
( 6 ) 

6, 950 
< 6 ) 


383 

2,345 

"‘826’ 
2,351 
299 
2, 444 

'"*475" 

240 

"'"“155" 

1,056 

629 


721 

17683 “ 


479 . 

704 

723 

441 

508 

1,012 


13, 260 
4, 970 
1,350 
810 
1,773 
2, 390 
510 
180 
1, 580 
1,170 
1,305 
42,000 
1,575 
630 
360 
1,683 
60 
1,740 
450 
180 


1, 370 
550 
32,140 
180 
3, 200 
3, 200 
320 


1,363 
47, 975 
4,970 
2,176 
5, 996 
2,072 
3,543 
510 
655 
1,820 
1,170 

I, 460 
60, 111 

2, 204 
24, 500 

360 
2, 404 
60 

3, 423 
450 
180 
479 

7,700 
1,254 
36,013 
3, 151 
3,708 

II , 162 
320 


“:m ::::::::: t:l 

21 ; 855 :: mini 21; isi ‘Tow-------- . 23^04 


1,363 
48, 030 

4, 970 
2, 176 

5, 996 
2,072 
9, 542 

510 
655 
1,870 
1,170 
1,460 
60,111 
2, 204 
24, 500 
360 
2, 429 
60 
3, 423 
450 
180 
479 
7,770 
1,254 
36, 013 
3,151 
3,708 
15,117 
320 


24,085 
1,600 
8 , 200 
23, 904 


21,752 .... 


21,752 


1 In legal value— at K average class acquisition costs. 

i i'SKKiS Bank and 

Asian Development Bank. 


8 Self-Help funds only. - . 

1 1 ncludes classified countries. 


1,307 
30, 896 
4,984 
2, 057 
5, 343 
1,606 
10, 408 
510 
656 
2,418 
1, 170 
1,602 
49, 299 
2,119 
25, 797 
360 
2,910 
60 
3, 281 
450 
45 
410 
3, 270 
1,153 
46, 969 
5, 913 
3, 635 
7, 903 
320 


29, 900 
5,805 
14, 435 
16, 998 
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Other Purposes of the Bttt, 

In addition to authorizing appropriations 
and. other limitations as detailed in Table I 
the bill also does the following: 

1. provides that all funds authorized or 
appropriated for United States forces with 
respect to military actions In Indochina may 
be used only for the purpose of withdrawing 
U.S- ground, naval and air forces from Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia and protecting 
such forces as they are withdrawn. With- 
drawal of all U.B. forces in those countries 
shall be completed within four months after 
the date of enactment of the bill provided 
there is a release within the four-month pe- 
riod of all American prisoners held by the 
Government of North Vietnam and all forces 
allied with that j?overnment; 

2. requires that future agreements with 
foreign countries relating to U.S. overseas 
military installations be submitted to the 
Senate for its aid \ Ice and consent; 

3. prohibits obligation or expenditure of 
funds to carry out the military base agree- 
ment with Portugal until the agreement has 
been submitted to the Senate in treaty form; 

4. impose a $275 million ceiling for fiscal 

year 1973 on U.S. obligations in, for, or on 
behalf 1973 on U.S. obligations in, for, or on 
U.S. air operations and South Vietnamese op- 
erations in Cambodia; 1 

6. with the exception of training assist- 
ance it prohibits U.S. Government military 
assistance or sales to the nations of South 

6. requires specific authorization for the 
ThaHamf' &ny ] '° reign f °rces operating in 

, tra:lsfer of Agency lor Inter- 
national Development development assist- 
ance or disaster relief funds for use for mili- 
tary or supporting assistance purposes* 
fi P^oh ib its transfer of foreign assistance 

funds to other agencies except as reimburse- 
ment for services rendered; 

9. urges the President to initiate plan- 
ning for postwar relief and rehabilitation in 
Indochina with emphasis on the United 
Nations as a channel for assistance; 

* 0- ex tends the maximum repayment pe- 
riod for military credit sales from ten to 
twenty years; 

11. requires a report to Congress within 
six months on illegal international traffic in 
narcotics; 

12. requires specific authorization of 
agreements with foreign countries for use 
of proceeds from Food for Peace sales as 
grants for military purposes; 

13. earmarks $60 million of funds made 
avallaole for development assistance to be 
used for flood relief and related purposes in 
the Philippines; and 

14. prohibits aid iio countries which do not 
provide access to U.S. newsmen to military 
bases which were constructed or are main- 
tained with U.S. funds and from which U.S. 
personnel carry out military operations. 

GREECE 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, there 
is another item wJiich I think is relevant 
at this time. It is the question of aid to 
Greece. There is a substantial amount of 
money in the bill for Greece. 

It has been almost 2 years since the 
State Department asserted that “the 
trend toward a constitutional order is 
established in Greece.” Since then a 
succession of high administration officials 
have visited Athens and voiced their ap- 
proval of the military junta. The most 
recent of these was the Secretary of 
State who chose the occasion of a visit 
to Athens to praise the Greek contribu- 
tion to NATO. 

surprising, given the affinity 
of political philosophy between our pres- 


ent administration and the junta, that 
military ties between the two govern- 
ments have been steadily strengthened 
over the past 3 years. The most recent 
example of this is the conclusion of an 
agreement providing for the permanent 
basing of U.S. naval upits in Greek ports. 

pi light of these developments, it is 
interesting to note the comments of 
private American observers about the 
increasing repression of political freedom 
in Greece. There recently came to my 
attention an article on this subject pub- 
lished in the July issue of the Reader’s 
Digest a magazine not noted for being 
opposed to governments like that in 
Greece. Usually the articles in that mag- 
azine are quite sympathetic to Greece. 

The author, David Reed, observes that 
Greece — 
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countries, most of which are nondemo- 
cratic in nature. 

It is an interesting point, if we judge 
the military aid program against what 
toying accomplish by spreading 
military assistance all around the world 

Thu* Mr. President, I think that we 
should take a new look at the justifies- 
tion for this overall program. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California 
wishes to ask me a question or two. and 
then I intend to offer an amendment. 
Exhibit 1 

[From the Reader’s Digest, July 1972] 
Greece: Outcast of Europe 


The country which in classical times gave 
the world the concept of democracy has 
become a dictatorship, ruled by a former 
colonel who, with a handful of other colonels, 
deposed a parliamentary government in a 
coup d’etat, Though rightist in outlook the 
new government shares many of the repres- 
sive factors of the Communist regimes of 
Eastern Europe. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reed’s article be printed in the Record 
at the conclusion of my remarks. I urge 
my colleagues to read it in order to gain 
a clearer idea of present conditions in 
Greece. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr 
Gambrell). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
that connection, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record 
at the conclusion of my remarks a recent 
article published in the New York Times 
° f September 21, 1972, written by 

Kathleen Teltsh, entitled “U.N. Unit Said 

G ™ eks . Vi0late Human 
Rights. This article is the most current 
one I have seen as to the way human 
beings are being treated by the Govern- 
ment of Greece. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think it is worthy of note that in the for- 
eign aid bill, out of 64 countries which 
receiye assistance, 25 are governed by 
military dictatorships or governments 
with no open political opposition. I re- 
peat, 25 out of 64 countries. I may say 
that among the 25 are some of the major 
recipients of our largess. 

• Jf a ra ther interesting commentary 
that here we are, professing to be a dem- 
ocratic country and interested in the 
preservation of free enterprise and free 
political institutions. We say Chat. Our 
leaders say that. In fact, we profess that 
we are fighting the war in Vietnam— or 
rather I should say, we are slaughtering 
the defenseless inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate land from 5 miles up with our 

r.’lt 2 ®— 1 . 11 name of democracy and 
free political choice. 

Yet in this bill, 25 countries — and that 
is almost 50 percent — who are recipients 
of our aid, are nondemocratic countries; 
that is, they are authoritarian in nature. 

that about 80 percent 
of the aid in this bill is destined for 10 


(By David Reed) 

On Christmas Eve of 1970, Chistos Sartze- 
takis, the Greek magistrate whose courageous 
investigation of a political murder was de- 
picted in the multiaward-winning film "Z ” 
was .. ftrrested in Athens by Greece’s dreaded 
military police. They had no warrant; the 
regime that now rules Greece merely sus- 
pected that he was involved with an opposi- 
tion group and wanted him interrogated. 
Only months later did his family learn what 
had happened to him. For six days and nights 
« ? een forced to stand at attention, 

without food. Whenever he started to topple 
guards beat him upright. There followed 47 
days in solitary confinement before he was 
transferred to a regular prison. Finally, 11 
months after his arrest, he was released. 

The Sartzetakis case is typical of Greek 
justice today. The country which in classical 
times gave the world the concept of democ- 
racy has become a dictatorship, ruled by a 
former colonel who, with a handful of other 
colonels, deposed a parliamentary govern- 
mfent in a coup d’etat. Though rightist in 
outlook, the new government shares many of 
the repressive features of the communist re- 
^ of Eastern Europe. For Greece’s 8.5 
million people, all political activity has been 
banned. Martial law remains in force in the 
main cities, with suspects often held indefi- 
nitely without arraignment or charge. Some 
political prisoners have, like Sarzetakis, been 
subjected to torture. Other persons have been 
forced to live in remote villages under police 
surveillance. The press has been silenced. A 
network of informers spies on the nation. 

Shadow of Fear . Yet, to the more than two 
million tourists who flock to view the glories 
of ancient Greece each year, these ugly as- 
pects are not apparent. There are no tanks 
in the streets, no soldiers in evidence. The 
atmosphere is friendly— indeed, almost every- 
one in Greece, apart from a small minority 
of communists and other leftists, is strongly 
pro- West, pro-American. B y 

Prosperity’s face is on the land. Last vear 
the gross national product rose by an im- 
pressive 7.6 percent— with inflation held to 
only three percent. Athens stores bulge with 
goods and shoppers. In the late evening the 
city s tavernas are filled as people dine to 
racy bouzouki music. 

Under the surface, however, there is a pro- 
found malaise. Ordinarily the most voluble 
oi people when it comes to political discus- 
sions, Greeks now fall silent when strangers 
are within earshot. Telephones are assumed 
to be tapped. Prominent figures of the former 
parliamentary government say that they are 
followed by plainclothesmen. When someone 
disappears, even if only for a few hours, rela- 
tives automatically assume that he has been 
arrested. For good reason : Greeks have drawn 
prison, sentences of up to ten years merely 
for holding meetings or distributing leaflets. 

In one case that no Greek newsman will 
ever forget, John Kapsis, editor of the now- 
defunct newspaper Ethnos, was given a five- 
year sentence (he was released after 14 
months) for having published a brief inter- 
view with John Zigdis, a former cabinet min- 
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later. In which Zlgdls urged the i restoration 
of parliamentary government. (Zlgdls hina- 
self eot 4V 9 years.) The men were convicted 
under a subtle press law that forbids pub- 
lishlng anything which may create public 
"anxiety ” 

Prometheus Unbound. When the colonels 
struck in April 1967, they claimed that they 
did so “to save the country from commu- 
nism.” But few people in Greece believe that 
such a threat existed. In actual fact, the 
colonels had been plotting a takeover to 
years. Democracy was clearly in trouble, but 
instead of saving it, the colonels merely 

For eight years, until 1963, Greece had had 
a strong and stable parliamentary govern- 
ment under Prime Minister Constantine 
Karamanlis. After his defeat, however, the 
country slid into growing chaos. Political 
strikes and riotous demonstrations erupted 
almost daily. An election was scheduled for 
May 1967, which was virtually certain to put 
the late George Papandreou, a former prime 
minister, in power. Although Papandreou was 
a moderate, many people feared that his son 
and political heir apparent, Andreas Papan- 
dreou, would eventually turn Greece into a 
left-leaning state. , , 

The ensuing colonels* revolt will long be 
regarded as a masterpiece of its kind. A con- 
tingency plan, code-named "Prometheus, 
had been drawn up by the army general staff 
to meet a possible national emergency by 
rounding up communists and other radicals 
and by taking over key installations such as 
radio stations and airports. The purpose, of 
course, was to prevent, not to promote, a 
coup. But just as Prometheus stole fire from 
the gods, so the colonels swiped the plan 
from their superiors. On the night of April 21, 
the colonels had the signal for Prometheus 
flashed to police and military units through- 
out the country. More than 6,000 persons 
were automatically rounded up, and radio 
stations and airports were seized. Troops 
under the colonels’ direct command picked 
up cabinet ministers, politicians and loyalist 
army officers, and tanks surrounded the 
palace of King Constantine. 

Greece was then introduced to the man 
who had masterminded the coup— a colonel 
named George Papadopoulos. Like his fellow 

conspirators, Papadopoulos came from rural 

Greece, having been born in 1919 in a hard- 
scrabble village on the Peloponnesian penin- 
sula, the son of a schoolteacher. The only 
avenue of advancement for a bright country 
lad lay through the army, and at 18 he was 
sent to the national military academy. In the 
mid-1950s, he was one of the organizers of 
a secret society of junior officers, and his con- 
spiratorial ambitions earned him the nick- 
name “Nasser.” Much of his career was spent 
in the murky world of intelligence. For a 
time, he served in the Greek equivalent of 
the Central Intelligence Agency where, among 
other duties, he maintained vigilance against 
those who would conspire against the gov- 
ernment. It was, some say, like sending a 
goat to guard the cabbage. 

At a press conference after the takeover, 
Papadopoulos likened Greece to a patient 
who had to be put under restraint for his 
own good. “We have a patient lying on an 
operating table,” Papadopoulos declared. “If 
you do not tie him down, you may lead him 
to his death rather than to an operation that 
will make him recover.” When several re- 
porters rose at once to ask questions, Papa- 
doupoulos clapped his hands sharply and 
barked, “Don’t force me to restore order! 
The reporters sat down. All of Greece, in fact, 
sat down. _ 

Power and Papadopoulos. At first, a lo- 
member “revolutionary council,” composed 
almost entirely of colonels who had staged 
the takeover, ruled the country. Papa- 
dopoulos operated behind the scenes as “first 
among equals.” In December 1967, King 
Constantine, who had opposed the colonels 


all along, attempted to rally the army for a 
counter-coup. The effort failed, and the king 
went into exile in Italy. 

Since then, the colonels who lofted Papa- 
dopoulos to power have all been eased fy 0 ™ 
positions of direct authority and placed in 
second- and third-ranking posts. Papadop- 
oulos now is prime minister, minister of 
national defense, minister of foreign affairs 
and minister of government policy. In every 
government office there are photographs of 
King Constantine and Queen Anne-Marie; in 
between, there is a slightly smaller photo- 
graph of Papadopoulos. (The only exception 
is Papadopoulos’ own office — with a picture 
of Jesus between the king and queen.) 

Shortly after assuming power, Papadop- 
oulos had a new constitution written, which 
then was submitted to the public in a refer- 
endum. Under martial law, no meaningful 
debate was possible. Amid guffaws from both 
Greeks and foreigners, the regime announced 
that 92 percent of the voters had approved 
the constitution. In any event, it is not 
taken seriously by the Greeks. The key 
articles, dealing with civil liberties and par- 
liamentary elections, have never been im- 
plemented. 

Indeed, Papadopoulos has done a thorough 
job of tying the “patient” to his operating 
table. He rules by decree. Most professional 
associations, such as those of doctors or 
lawyers, are not allowed to choose their lead- 
ers freely. In place of normal political life, 
Papadopoulos has set up a “consultative 
committee.” In elections held last December, 
some 10,000 handpicked “electors,” all of 
them beholden to the regime for their jobs, 
were allowed to select 60 members of the 
committee. Papadopotilous then personally 
chose 15 more members. The committee has 
no right to initiate or reject legislation; it 
can only chat about government promul- 
gated measures. . _ - 

Greek labor leaders have been ousted, ana 
government appointees have been installed 
in their place. While workers theoretically 
enjoy the right to strike, there has not been 
a single strike in the five years that Papadop- 
oulos has been in power. “No one would 
dare,” a former union leader says. Universi- 
ties and lower schools have been brought 
under the thumb of the government, too, with 
dissident professors and students having 
been purged. 

* Such tactics have led the rest of the world 
to shun Greece as a political leper. Since the 
colonels’ coup five years ago, only two for- 
eign heads of state — both from African 
countries— “have paid official visits to Athens. 
At a meeting in 1970 of the Council of Eu- 
rope — an unofficial but influential forum of 
opinion — 15 governments, most of them 
members of NATO, accused the Greek regime 
of “torture and other ill treatment” of po- 
litical prisoners.* (Certain that it would be 
expelled, Greece had previously withdrawn 
from the Council.) In another expression of 
disapproval, members of the Common Market 
have “frozen” Greece’s application to join. 

Consulting the Oracles. Still, Greece re- 
mains in NATO, and, at a time of growing 
Soviet naval penetration in the Mediterra- 
nean, her shore facilities are much needed for 
the American Sixth Fleet. This has caused 
problems for U.S. policy makers. After the 
coup, the United States stopped providing 
heavy weapons to Papadopoulos in an effort 
to pressure him into restoring civilian rule. 
But he refused to budge and, to keep the 
Greek sector of NATO’s defenses from falling 
into disarray, full military aid was resumed 
in September 1970. When Congress later 
passed the foreign-aid bill for fiscal 1972, 
it prohibited military aid to Greece unless 
the Administration decided that the “over- 
riding requirements of the national security 


of the United States” justified its continu- 
ance. On February 17, President Nixon signed 
such a statement, thus continuing the pro- 
gram. 

It appears that Papadopoulos will he run- 
ning Greece for a long time to come. His 
spokesmen maintain that 80 percent of the 
people support the government. How they ar- 
rive at that figure is a mystery, for the regime 
has never held a free election. It is clear, 
however, that some Greeks, fed up with 
former parliamentary squabbling, accept the 
current government — if only as a lesser evil. 

Many of the country’s peasant farmers, 
who account for about half the population, 
also seem to approve, or at least remain 
supremely indifferent. Opposition comes 
mostly from Greece’s intellectuals, profes- 
sional people and middle and tipper classes 
in general; most people arrested these days 
are democrats or royalists. The regime has 
little to fear from the left, which is frag- 
mented and weak. And, as the old pro in the 
game of overthrowing the government, Pap- 
adopoulos keeps close watch over the army 
for any young officer aspiring to spring his 
own Prometheus on the boss. 

Papadopoulos maintains that it is his mis- 
sion to remake Greek society. Constitutional 
rule will be restored, he has declared, “when 
I, the bearer of the people’s mandate and of 
the historic responsibility toward the nation 
and the armed forces, decide that this can be 
done safely and usefully for the nation.” This 
does not sound like a man who contemplates 
an early transfer of power. 


* The frequency of such practices seem to 
be diminishing because of international scru- 
tiny and the resultant publicity. 


Exhibit 2 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 21, 1972] 
U.N. Unit Said to Report Greeks Violate 
Human Rights 

(By Kathleen Teltsh) 

United Nations, N.Y., September 20.— A 
United Nations panel, after examining hun- 
dreds of letters, has reportedly concluded 
that a “consistent pattern” of gross violations 
of human rights appears to exist in Greece. 

The letters — many of them said to have 
been smuggled out of prisons where the writ- 
ers were confined — describe in detail torture 
and threats they say were used by security 
policemen and jailers to elicit “confessions’ 
of treasonous actions against the military- 
backed Athens Government. 

The United Nations panel of five experts, 
which met for 10 days, was not able to screen 
all of the 27,000 communications concerning 
human rights received from a number of 
countries in the last year. 

PANEL CREATED LAST YEAR 

The panel— the first United Nations body 
empowered to examine complaints from in- 
dividuals or private groups for any pattern 
of “gross and reliably attested violations of 
human rights” — was created last year under 
a United Nations resolution, that called for 
secrecy in the screening of documents. 

The conclusions reached so far on Greece, 
Iran and Portugal — the panel did not com- 
plete work on others — were conveyed at 
closed meetings to the United Nations sub- 
commission on the prevention of discrimina- 
tion and protection of minorities. 

The parent body has instructed the panel 
to keep its findings “under study” until it 
meets again next August, which would give 
the three accused governments a chance to 
reply — if they wish— to the charges. 

The members of the panel were selected on 
a broad regional basis from the 26 who serve 
on the subcommission. They are not sup- 
posed to be government spokesmen but 
rather experts serving as private persons. 
The five are Jos6 D. Inges of the Philippines; 
Ahmed Kettani, Morocco; Antonio Martinez 
Baez, Mexico; Mrs. Nicole Questiaux, France 
and Sergei N. Smirnov of the Soviet Union. 

Although they met in private and adopted 
precautions to keep their findings conflden- 
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tiaJ, they were reliably reported to have 
found a ‘'consistent, pattern” of violations 
committed bjr Portugal and by Iran! which 
were accused of arbitrarily arresting hun- 
dreds of political dissidents, holding secret 
trials for them arid, in scores of instances 
executing them. 

However, the most substantial evidence 
supplied to the panel was on Greece. Accord- 
ing to informants, this material included af- 
fidavits on recent trials of prisoners as well 
as the letters. 

LAWYER AT ATHENS TRIAL 

Included was one communication from a 
Washington lawyer, George C, Vournas, who 
witnessed the trial last March in Athens of 
17 persons on conspiracy charges. Mr. Vour- 
nas wrote: “It was distressing to note that 
charges of beatings and torture, which all the 
defendants went through, were taken for 
granted or considered 'normal procedurer fov 
the court.” 

The bulk of the material on Greece was 
submitted by Prof. Prank C. Newman of the 
University of California Law School at 
Berkeley who acted as legal counsel without 
pay for a group of Americans and Europeans 
and for four widely respected private or- 
ganizations active in protecting human 
rights. 

The four are Amnesty International; the 
International Commission of Jurists; the In- 
ternational Federation for the Rights of Man, 
and the International League for the Rights 
of Man, The league had designated Mr. 
Vournas to observe the Athens trial. 

Professor Newman said during a telephone 
interview that he was "disappointed but not 
dismayed” by the delay, and maintained that 
the United Nations was testing a “revolution- 
ary concept” in enabling citizens anywhere 
to write and level charges against their own 
governments, calling the governments to ac- 
count before world opinion. 

TORTURE IS REPORTED 

The letters and affidavits he submitted in- 
cluded a number written in recent months 
and in 1971 that he said, showed that abuses 
were continuing in Greece and that torture 
continued to be allowed by the military Gov- 
^rnment, which seiz ed power in a coup in 

A spokesman for the Greek delegation said 
tonight that the delegation had not tried to 
break the rule of secrecy surrounding the 
panel and was unaware of its conclusions, 
spokesman, Stephane G. Stathatos, said: 
“If we receive a communication we will act 
accordingly.” 

The Council of Europe, on the basis of its 
own inquiry in 1969, had also concluded that 
widespread violations were committed in 
Greece, including the torture of political 
prisoners, Greece withdrew from the council 
before proceedings for expulsion could take 
place. 

Through Professor Newman, the organiza- 
tion known as Amnesty International is 
known to have submitted communications 
signed by more than 800 prisoners. 

Amnesty International, in one communica- 
tion to the United Nations, gave the names 
of 117 prisoners it diarged were being held 
as of last April in seven different facilities 
under conditions that violated their human 
rights. The facilities were identified as 
Aegina. Ept&pyrgiou, Trikkala, Kergyra, 
Chalkis and Alikamaasos prisons and Bovatl 
Military Camp. 

Other documents also complained of abuses 
at Averoff Prison in Athens where women 
prisoners were held, and cited mistreatment 
of political Inmates at Korydallos Prison and 
elsewhere. 

The letters describe prison conditions as 
“medieval” and note that the International 
Committee of the Red Grose, before it was 
ordered out of Greece, had urged the Athens 
Government to close some facilities as unfit 
for use. One communication describes Epta- 
pyrgion Prison as a “sunless tomb” where 
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political prisoners are without medical treat- 
ment. Another from Kerkyra Prison on the 
island of Corfu, written in 1972, reports that 
political prisoners are kept in unheated and 
windowless cells. 


September 22, 1972 


SOLES BEATEN WITH ROD 

A communication from Korydallos prison 
dated January this year, names the security 
officers who the writer said had tortured him 
and administered “falanga” — beatings with 
a wooden rod on the soles of the feet. It said: 

The interrogation was accompanied by 
horrible tortures— blows, kicks— hands hand- 
cuffed behind the back for 48 hours, starva- 
tion for 36 hours, and solitary confinement 
for 35 days.” 

Another communication was attributed to 
a medical student and said he was arrested 
last October by the Athens security police. 
It describes his interrogation In these terms: 

"They first blindfolded me, took me down 
the cellar with kicks and cuffs. There they 
made me undress and tied me to a bench 
Someone started to hit me on the soles of 
the feet with a metal tube, while someone 
else had tied my genital organ with a nylon 
thread which he kept pulling.” 

A communication from Andreas I. Fran- 
gias, described as a 53-year-old engineer, 
says he was beaten repeatedly until he lost 
consciousness. It says that he repudiated a 
statement he signed last January because 
the mistreatment “took away my powers of 
resistance and the normal use of reason.” 

The subcommission's decision to put off 
action means that the five experts will have 
a heavy backlog to consider in the next 12 
months. Communications on human rights 
matters total 10,000 to 30,000 annually but 
have been known to run as high as 57,000 in 
some years. Many reflect organized cam- 
paigns to report a relatively small number of 
abuses. 

Informants say that communications have 
been sent recently charging violations of hu- 
man rights in Czechoslovakia, in Indonesia, 
in Bangladesh, Brazil and, most recently, 
concerning the treatment of Asians In 
Uganda. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
should like very much to ask a question 
of the Senator from Arkansas, but first 
want to extend my congratulations to 
him for his fine work as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. In the past 
there have been many improper and 
even dangerous international situations 
which the Senator has brought the at- 
tention of this body. I would like to ask 
him a question about a provision of his 
committee’s bill that relates to one of 
these situations. 

The able Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Mansfield) and I have been particu- 
larly concerned because American news™ 
men have been denied access to Ameri- 
can bases in Thailand. They have en- 
countered restrictions there which ap- 
parently did not prevail in South Viet- 
nam even at the peak of our war activity 
there. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article published in the 
Los Angeles Times on August 6, 1972, and 
written by Jack Foisie, entitled “United 
States-Thailand : A Collusion for Se- 
crecy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States-Thailand: A Collusion for 
Secrecy 
(By Jack Foisie) 

Bangkok. — Despite the august pronounce- 
ments cited above, there is today almost 


total denial of any first-hand reporting of 
the American air war in Indochina by Amer- 
ican correspondents. 

The news blackout has become almost total 
because, for the first time in the Vietnam 
war, almost all U.S. Air Force warplanes 
f re nS° W , coacentmted at seven massive bases 
lb J hailand - These bases and U.S. Army lo- 
back -' u P installations in Thailand, 
housing some 49,000 American servicemen, 
continue to be closed to newsmen— for prac- 
tical reporting purposes— through a collu- 
sive arrangement between the Thai and 
American governments. 

The bar to reguarized access to US mili- 
tary installations in Thailand was in effect 
when I first visited Bangkok seven years 
ago and asked to see U.S. servicemen. The 
response from American embassy officials 
then was and still is : 

- They are on Thai bases, and you’ll have 
L ° obtain permission from the Royal Thai 
government.” y 

In those early years, if one were polite and 
patient, it was possible to make brief visits 
m groups or individually to some of the 
bases. The Thai Foreign Ministry, which 
re quests, seemed sympathetic and 
slightly embarrassed at the incongruity of 

mA 1 ? g A aS t , hG gatekeeper for Americans to 
meet Americans. 

Amh„ e .„ U ^ S ' P A ,nb “ Ksy Wfls headed by 

Ambassador Graham Martin, who had ac- 
ceded to the Thai control of base press cov- 
erage in the first place. The embassy worked 
il out so that a phone call from its civilian 
press attach^ to his counterpart at the Thai 
Forelgn Ministry, saying thft the newjnan 
was okay, hurried the approval. In this 
way, visiting columnists with pro-admiiv 
lst I? t ‘ on vlews gained immediate admission. 

Smce ve teran Asian diplomat 
Leonard Unger became ambassador four 
7f*?f ago ’ tliere bas been a noticeable decay 
m those arrangements. The Thai government 
always sensitive to criticism from the Amer- 
ican Oongress and press, has stiffened its at- 
titude toward coverage of U.S. bombing from 
Thai bases. Since the nation came under full 
military rule last November, Thai foreign 
“y officials say all newsmen’s requests 

? approv , ed at the highest level, the 
National Executive Council. 

Ambassador Unger’s own determination to 
American presence in Thailand as 
little publicized as possible has not made 

do^is jbb ier f ° r a resldenfe correspondent to 

As the ranking American in Thailand Un- 
ger has used his authority to keep the mili- 
tary low profile.” There are six American 
generals presently serving here, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to talk to them or thrtr 
ranking subordinates. 

. last Thai-based American general to 
backgrounder” on his own was 
Joseph Stil well, when he had the two-star 
job as head of the American Military Advi- 
sory Group. He was popular with the Thai 
generals, but Ambassador Unger blocked his 
reappointment despite their request he stay 
*VtHwell, not related to Vinegar Joe Stil- 
well but a good deal like him, went on to 
Vietnam and earned a third star. 

, i+ W B atev ? r the difficulty of newsmen in pen- 
j 16 American-built, manned and 
maintained military bases on Thai soil. It was 
a “ ‘ rr ! tant 80 l°ng the air war was 
conducted by tire ?th Air Force headquar- 
tered in Saigon, and with much of its air ar- 
mada located at South Vietnamese bases 
which were accessible to newsmen. 

However, since President Nixon's pullout 
of troops from Vietnam, all the high-per- 
formance jet squadrons have returned to the 
United States or moved to Thailand. The B- 
5 ? s^perbomber ^et jams every bit of space 
at the American-built airport-seaport com- 
ple _ x Utapao-Sattihip In Thailand. Other 
B- 52 ft must make long flights from Guam 
to bomb North Vietnam because there is no 
more space for such planes at Utapao 
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Thus, virtually all of the Air Force appli- 
cation of power against enemy targets in 
North Vietnam, Laos and Camhodla now orlg- 
mates in Thailand. 

Despite this now-vital dependence on Thai 
bases— or perhaps because of it-— no strenu- 
ous diplomatic effort appears to have been 
made to arrange with the Thai governinent 
for a more realistic method of allowing Thai 
and foreign correspondents to report the air 
war originating at American bases here. 

American diplomats continue to report 
they are seeking to persuade the Thais to 
allow entry to the bases by newsmen on a 
regularized basis, such as usually applies In 
every other nation which allows the presence 
of large American military forces. 

Ambassador Unger is said to have taken UP 
the problem directly with Prime Minister 
Thanom Kittlkachorn in recent weeks. 

“But every time we think they re close t 
an agreement, one of the Thai embassies 
abroad sends back a story from some news- 
man which upsets them,” an American of- 

ft °This acute regard for Thai sensitivity has 
not kept Unger from “going to the mat on 
other Thal-American Issues he apparently 
considered more important. 

Economic pressures, for instance, were 
brought to bear quickly, firmly and success- 
fully in behalf of the Bangkok landing rig 
of Pan American Airways and Trans-World 
Airlines. This was done by diverting free- 
spending GIs on leave from Vietnam to other 
dollar -Irungry Asian cities. 

When it is suggested that the embassy 
presumably upon the urging of the State De- 
partment and even the White House— might 
exert similar efforts to “crack the teakwood 
curtain” around the bases, the usual reply is . 

“But that would be assaulting Thai sover- 
eignty, And you know how sensitive they are 
about that. They might even decide to force 
us out of Thailand." 

It is true that on occasion, mostly for in- 
ternal consumption, high-ranking Thais 
threaten to send the Americans packing. Air 
Chief Marshal Dawee Chullasapya, one of the 
“big five" in the junta government, did so 
only last month. But he said, with confusing 
logic, that it was only something to consider 
if George McGovern were elected President 
and moved to withdraw American forces from 

Just as often as the Thais express discon- 
tentment with the American presence, their 
generals express appreciation of the current 
resumption of American full-scale bombing. 
The end of any semblance of parliamentary 
government in Thailand last November re- 
sulted, among other reasons, from rising pop- 
ular desire for an “understanding with the 
People's Republic of China, even though it 
was fostering a low-level but persistent Com- 
munist insurgency in parts of Thailand. The 
generals wanted none of that. 

To veteran observers here, it appears that 
the U.S. government finds the present Thai- 
American understanding on press coverage at 
American bases a convenient one, just as for 
years it chose to limit reporter-access to 

bases in Laos. „ . , 

As an Air Force public relations officer said 
about Nakorn Phanom, a base never opened 
to newsmen, “when a base is classified secret, 
it's so easy to keep it secret." 

“What if the Thais okayed our entry? a 
reporter asked. 

“We’d find some other reason for keeping 
you out," he said. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
therefore gratified to see that the com- 
mittee bill includes a section prohibiting 
any foreign country — not just Thai- 
land— from denying access to bona fide 
American news media correspondents 
seeking to enter bases maintained or con- 
structed by American funds, and to 


which Americans are assigned for mili- 
tary operations. 

But I would like clarification of the 
phrase “consistent with purity” con- 
tained in the language of the bill. Could 
the distinguished chairman tell me more 
precisely what the committee had in 
mind when it approved those particular 

words? _ , 

Mr FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
allow me, for the purposes of the record, 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from page 16 be printed m the 
record. It Is the background to this pro- 
vision as explained in the committees 

report. , 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Access to U.S.-financed bases 
This provisions adds a new subsection 
620 (v) to the Foreign Assistance Act, in order 
to insure that American newsmen have access 
to overseas base facilities constructed or 
maintained by United States funds and used 
by U.S. personnel to carry out military 
tions. The American public, consistent with 
security requirements, has a legitimate right 
to be kept informed about activities con- 
ducted from such facilities and they rely on 
the news media to perform this service. 

This provision, though general in scope, re- 
sults from U.S. newsmen being denied access 
to bases in Thailand, constructed with the 
tax dollars of U.S. citizens, which are manned 
by U.S. military personnel. These bases con- 
stitute an increasingly important aspect of 
our involvement in the Indochina war. As 
U S. Air Force contingents have been re- 
moved officially from South Vietnam, many 
of them have been shifted to American -built 
bases in Thailand, and it is from these bases 
that the United States now conducts a large 
part of the air war throughout Indochina. 

Because the Thai Government has re- 
stricted access to these bases by American 
newsmen, the American public is in turn 
denied access to information about our air 
operations in the war. Tire Committee finds 
this situation intolerable and believes that 
it must be remedied. ... T4 . 

This provision is designed to do that, it 
prohibits furnishing assistance under the 
Foreign Assistance Act to any country which 
denies American reporters access to mmmiT 
base facilities constructed or supported by 
United States funds and used by our person- 
nel for military operations. The prohibition 
is not subject to waiver under Section 614(a) 
of the Act. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should say that initially this provision 
was restricted to Thailand. Then it was 
decided, as a result of discussion in the 
committee, that that was, perhaps, a lit- 
tle too pointed and would not be well 
received in some circles, so the commit- 
tee made it general in application. Then 
it occurred to some Members that there 
would be countries receiving aid in which 
nuclear weapons were stored. This “con- 
sistent with security” was inserted with 
the idea that where nuclear weapons 
were stored, the authorities could de- 
cline to allow newsmen to enter that area 
of the base where the nuclear weapons 

were stored* . ,, , 

Personally, I think they make a fetish 
of the matter of nuclear weapons. I think 
the information ought to be made public. 
I do not approve of adding the phrase. 
However, that is the reason it was put in. 

I think it gives an “out” which this 
administration has shown it will take 


advantage of, in order to refuse access to 
our overseas base facilities. 

This is a wide open escape hatch. Ana 
I regret that it is in the bill. However, if 
the administration would abide by the in- 
tent of the committee, it would be all 
right. I have found them very reluctant 
to do that when it did not suit their pur' 

P °Mr CRANSTON. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that on too many occasions 
“the flag of national security” has been 
used to hide the basic truth about the 
war in Vietnam, even when our security 
was not in question at all. 

Does the Senator agree that the phrase 
“consistent with security” was not in- 
tended to prevent bona fide American 
correspondents from portraying an ac- 
curate picture of the air war to the 
American people? 

Mr FULBRIGHT. It certainly was not. 

Of course, the whole purpose of the 
amendment was to allow them to report 
accurately upon the air war going on 
there. As the Senator knows, and he has 
already indicated, the occasion for this 
amendment was the exclusion of our re- 
porters from the Thai bases. 

Mr CRANSTON. It is my understand- 
ing that American newsmen had been 
given free access to the U.S. Air Force 
bases in South Vietnam even when our 
large Air Force effort originated trom 
those bases. Clearly, the free access to 
those bases that was accorded the news- 
men constituted no security threat to 
the war in Vietnam. And similarly there 
is no reason to expect that any news- 
men should be barred from the airbases 
in Thailand for security reasons. 

I trust that we can expect that if this 
provision becomes law, that would not 
done. Would that be the understanding 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr FULBRIGHT. If they abide by the 
law, that would be my understanding. 
However, we have found it very difficult 
in the past to enforce these restrictions. 
That language “consistent with security” 
would cause them to say, “Well, this en- 
dangers our security.” And, long after 
the fact, someone will complain and the 
issue will again be raised. However, in 
the meantime they will have excluded 
the newsmen. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator has been very helpful in making 
plain what was and was not meant by 
the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. j 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question about what interpretation 
he puts upon the amendment by Repre- 
sentative Vanik, which amendment was 
accepted by the House. That amendment 
would apparently call for the abrogation 
of our economic agreements with Russia. 

The amendment reads: 

On page 17, after line 12, add the follow- 
ing new section: . , . 

“Sec 606. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act for 
carrying out the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, may be used to provide 
loans, credits, financial and Investment as- 
sistance, or insurance guarantees on sales to 
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or investments in any Nation which requires 
payment in exce&k of $50 or its equivalent 
“for exit visas, exit permits, or for the right 
to emigrate.” 


I ask the chairman of the committee 
what interpretation he puts upon that 
amendment which was approved by the 
House. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is obviously in- 
tended to apply to Russia, I do not see 
how it could have much application 
other than, as the press said, to have 
some effect upon the use of credit facili- 
ties of the Export-Import Bank, which is 
not in the pending bill but was in the 
appropriations bill that the House 
passed. It is not in this bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator believe that this would require 
Russia to pay cEush for what it receives 
from this country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have had only a 
very limited opportunity to examine the 
amendment. I thoroughly disapprove of 
using the foreign aid bill to try to force 
and cajole a foreign country to change 
its internal policies. If I can have any in- 
fluence on it, I shall not accept any such 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say that if this 
amendment means what some people in- 
terpret it to mean, it would also mean 
that we would likely have no foreign aid 
appropriation bill this year, other than 
an extension of the present amount 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would think so. I 
would certainly not myself agree to ac- 
cepting any such provision, I think it is 
wrong. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have just renewed, 
after a great deal of trouble and a great 
deal of delay, economic trade with cer- 
tain other countries in the world. How- 
ever, I do not understand that carry- 
ing out that trade is contingent upon 
our taking over their governments and 
running their business affairs and their 
political affairs for them. 

80 if this provision means what some 
interpret it to mean, we should discon- 
tinue much of our economic trade with 
Russia. Then I would certainly feel that 
a continuing resolution would be the only 
rcnrte we could pursue. As a matter of 
fact, I do not approve of all of the pro- 
visions in the bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee, as the chairman of the 
committee well knows. However, I would 
feel that the Senate should have an op- 
portunity to act upon this type of legis- 
lation which would authorize appropri- 
ations for foreign aid. Foreign aid is still 
an important function of our Govern- 
ment. 

But if it is to be loaded up with low- 
down politics such matters as cancella- 
tion of the wheat deal with Russia then 
it is better to have no bill at all. This 
acpon of the House I consider to be 
primarily political action and harmful 
to the United States . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I feel it is inappro- 
priate to the bill. I might say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that there have been 
other instances in the past, many in- 
stances in which various members have 
sought to use the foreign aid bill to ac- 
^ eir owa ulterior purposes, 
to do with for eign aid. 
it me of the masons I have become 


disillusioned with this whole program. 
I do not believe it is any longer in the in- 
terest of the United States to carry on 
the bilateral foreign aid program, espec- 
ially military aid, but even in the eco- 
nomic field, except in some very re- 
stricted areas. 

If we can afford to do anything sub- 
stantially in assisting other countries it 
should be done through multilateral or- 
ganizations, not because I think they are 
perfect m their operations, but because 
they insulate the program from this 
type of effort. They offer better prospects 
for fending off this type of amendment. 

I would also say in view of our financial 
situation and the deplorable condition 
of our domestic economy, with inflation 
and so forth, it is high time we cut back 
on all of these efforts and give priority 
to our own country, which is our strength 
and rebuild it and then reconsider for- 
eign aid. 

Mr. AIKEN. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator about carrying on 
foreign aid programs through multi- 
lateral organizations. I would not give up 
entirely on bilateral organizations be- 
cause in some cases they might be wholly 
a< S s ?£ le * 1?>urther than that, I agree 
with the chairman that there should be 
a better understanding of the degree of 
our participation in these programs I 
think we should work toward a limit of 
25 Percent on all these programs for the 
United States. 

We have it now on — I think we have it 
or hope to— as it applies to the United 
Nations establishment itself. That pur- 
pose should properly be extended to vir- 
tually all the multilateral subsidiary 
programs, but I would hot give up en- 
tirely the bilateral programs for foreign 
aid because there are instances, and we 
d< ? no * kn °w when that might arise, 
when they would be very important. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am particularly 
opposed to military aid. I feel it is wrong 
for a big and powerful country to inject 
itself into the military affairs of these 
smaller and weaker countries. This is a 
very sensitive subject— the source of 
their nationalism and independence. If 
we are going to do anything at all, we 
ought to help them. This should be done 
with restraint; help them in their own 
economic affairs to where they can take 
care of their own military affairs. 

I do not think that is what we are 
doing. I think we have started here a 
tremendous military aid and sales oper- 
ation with vEist amounts of money in- 
volved, with vast interests, not only of 
the Pentagon, but manufacturers of 
arms; it is part of the industrial complex 
and they are selling these things like 
hotcakes or automobiles, without regard 
to the effect on the recipient country. If 
we give them these things, and at cheap 
rates, we create a market we would not 
otherwise have. I think it is harmful to 
world peace and to the economy of the 
countries involved. 

In Latin America many countries re- 
ceive^ military assistance. It is not a lot 
individually, but it is substantial in the 
aggregate. I do not think we have any 
business giving them any military aid 
For a country trying to do its best, i 
agree with the Senator from Vermont 


that we could look with favor on eco- 
nomic aid and that that might enable 
them to maintain some army does not 
disturb me too much. But we are not 
directly involved in that. That is where 
I draw the line. I do not want to give 
military aid directly. 

Mr. AIKEN. We are selling arms to 
other countries. They do apply to us for 
military assistance and military equip- 
ment Those who plan to buy it come 
back to us and say, “If you do not sell 
it to us at a reasonable price we will get 
it from some of these peace-loving coun- 
fanes that make quite a lot of business 
out of making and selling arms.” 

Another thing we have contended with 
is that some countries that we sell arms 
to, and I suppose at reasonable prices 
after a while call them secondhand or 
obsolete and they offer them to other 
countries. So the sale of arms is quite a 
big business in the world and it does 
have political effects as well as economic 
effects. But as for the countries we have 
helped to feed themselves, and I think of 
the food for peace program or Public Law 
480 as the rest of the world knows it 
where we have helped them overcome 
I amine, as a rule have become better 
cu^omers of ours; their living standard 

an ? ^ ley becoilie better customers 
of the whole world. 

. T he economy of the world, as a whole, 
is improving. That is why I am so con- 
cerned about the amendment the House 
approved yesterday. I do not want to see 
the price of wheat going down 60 cents 
a bushel, which has been the reasonable 
increase in the price, but it could if we 
were forced to cancel the business with 
Russia and China, 

Boeing Aircraft Co. is getting not only 
substantial orders from Mainland China 
but from our airlines as well. That is 
good. Whether more business means that 
they simply have more money to lose I 
do not know. But I do go with most of the 
ideas of the chairman, not all of them, 
on doing more business 
multUaterally, and at the same time I 
would reserve the right for bilateral as- 
2 *“®* ^ countries where we alone 
would be the principal partner. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Vermont, 
the ranking Republican member of our 
committee. Ho gives very serious consid- 
eration to these matters. He is greatly 
experienced in them. 

I wish to remind him that a year or 
so ago we held hearings on arms sales. It 
is not always other countries that ap- 
proach us. We have some of the most ag- 
gressive arms salesmen in the world 
some of them representing private inter- 
ests, where they acquire these arms from 
the Government at cheap prices and then 
peddle them abroad. 

In addition, the Defense Department 
drums up its own trade. They go to these 
countries and solicit their business; they 
offer them concessional terms. If they 
cannot pay for them, they give arms to 
them. They give these countries easy 
terms and low interest rates. 

I believe this bill extends from 10 to 20 
years the repayment period on military 
credit sales. In other words, it is not just 
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a question of sitting and waiting for 
other countries to ask for arms; we ag- 
gressively seek to sell them arms, and 
we have done it in the most aggressive 
way of any nation in the world. We have 
military missions in 47 countries. These 
are composed of colonels, majors, gen- 
erals. They are well financed. There is a 
lot of money appropriated for those mis- 
sions. One of their main purposes is to 
induce the respective countries where 
they are accredited to buy arms from 
us, and they succeed in a big way. 

I want to call attention to the Septem- 
ber 8 issue of the Defense Monitor, from 
the Center for Defense Information. This 
organization was recently established un- 
der the direction of Rear Adm. Gene R. 
LaRoque, of the U.S. Navy, a very dis- 
tinguished admiral who has commanded 
everything, I think, from destroyers and 
submarines to aircraft carriers, and a 
very able man indeed. I have met with 
him, as many of my colleagues have on 
various occasions. He is, I think, an ex- 
tremely intelligent and dedicated man. 

This issue of the Defense Monitor is 
entitled “Military Assistance: Arsenal 
for Democracy?” I want to read a few 
parts of it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire issue be included as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I Prom the Defense Monitor, Sept. 8, 1972] 
Military Assistance: Arsenal for 
Democracy? 

defense monitor in brief 

This year the U.S. will provide over $9.5 
billion in military assistance to foreign 
countries. 

Prior to 1946, the U.S. gave no military 
assistance to any foreign nation in peace- 
time. 

Military assistance is supplied in a variety 
of forms, some of which the public is un- 
aware and the Congress does not debate. 

Certain major military assistance programs 
bypass Congress and do not appear in Ad- 
ministration budgets. 

Part of the Food for Peace Program is used 
to provide funds for weapons. 

Military assistance is designed to promote 
World peace and strengthen the security of 
•the U.S. 

Frequently it does neither, U.S. aid some- 
times facilitates military conflict and weak- 
ens America’s security by over-involvement. 

The U.S. supplies well over half of all arma- 
ments to the nations of the world that are 
not allied with the USSR. 

The U.S. military assistance will go to 64 
nations in 1973. 

Twenty-five of these nations are gov- 
erned by the military or permit no open 
opposition to the government. 

Many of these nations contain forces striv- 
ing for change that may be suppressed with 
American arms. 

The United States will provide about $9.5 
billion In various forms of foreign military 
aid during fiscal year 1973. 

This $9.5 billion figure appears nowhere 
in the Federal Budget, but is the total of 
17 separate programs administered by sev- 
eral agencies and financed by various appro- 
priations acts. Two billion of this military 
assistance appears in the Foreign Assistance 
bill, and another $3 billion is in the Defense 
•Budget. Over $4 billion of it does not require 
•Congressional authorization and therefore 
is relatively unknown to the public. 

The 17 Military Assistance programs and 


amounts projected for 1973 appear in Table 

I. They can be divided into four categories: 

Category I includes all the assistance fund- 
ed by a direct appropriation by the Congress. 
Category II are funds buried in the Defense 
Department budget earmarked for the sup- 
port of countries in Southeast Asia. Fund- 
ing for Southeast Asia was taken out of the 
foreign assistance appropriation in 1965 on 
grounds that it was an integral part of the 
Vietnam war. Category III involves no budg- 
et appropriation and includes cash sales and 
transfers of military equipment by the Pen- 
tagon. The Pentagon runs these programs 
with little oversight by Congress or by any 
other Executive Agency, including the State 
Department. Category IV involves use 
of money from the Food for Peace program 
(PL 480). Under the Food for Peace Law, 
some agricultural commodities are given to 
foreign countries with no payment. Money 
that would have been paid the U.S. can 
be used by recipient countries for purchase 
of military weapons. 

MILITARY AID IS GOING UP 

The billions projected foT 1973 are nearly 
three times those listed for military assist- 
ance programs in 1965. Major trends are: 

Category I — Direct Military Assistance Ap- 
propriated : 

Grant military aid under the Foreign As- 
sistance program doubled from $400 mil- 
lion in 1969 to $803 million for 1973. 

The grant military aid program planned 
for 1973 includes a five-fold increase in de- 
livery of air defense missiles to foreign coun- 
tries over 1972— from $5 million to $26 mil- 
lion. 

Aircraft deliveries under the grant aid pro- 
grams are scheduled to double between 1972 
and 1973 — from $65 million to $121 million. 
Most aircraft are helicopters and fighters and 
are for Southeast Asia. 

Category II — Military Assistance in Defense 
Appropriation : 

Military assistance to Southeast Asia 
funded by the military service has increased 
from $34 million in 1965 to $2.9 billion pro- 
jected for 1973. This will continue to in- 
crease as U.S. troops leave Vietnam. 

Category III — No Budget Appropriation Re- 
quired : 

Defense Department cash and credit sales 
deliveries have increased from $892 million in 
1966 to an estimated $2.8 billion in 1972. 
Sales are often at bargain prices. 

Commercial military sales have increased 
from $274 million in 1965 to a projected $723 
million for 1973. Transfer of excess defense 
articles has gone from $85 million in 1965 to 
a projected $245 million for 1973. 

On a regional basis, the most rapid in- 
creases in overall military assistance since 
1965 have been in East Asia, due to the Viet- 
nam war. 

. Defense Secretary Laird, in testifying re- 
cently in Congress for assistance said: 

“If we are going to reduce the burdens on 
the United States for free world defense 
while maintaining our treaty commitments 
in a period of increasing threats, it can only 
come from a willingness to support a strong 
security assistance program.” 

Mr. Laird does not describe what “increas- 
ing threats” exist and/or where they must 
be met. 

Table 1— Various categories of military as- 
sistance , fiscal year 1973 
I, Direct military assistance 
appropriated (Foreign As- 
sistance Act) : 

Military assistance program 

(grant aid) $803, 000, 000 

Foreign military credit 

sales - - ! 629, 000, 000 

Security supporting assist- 
ance - 875,000,000 

Public safety 7,000,000 

Subtotal 2,314,000,000 


II. Military assistance In De- 

fense appropriation: 1 
Military assistance service 

funded 2 2, 500, 000, 000 

Military assistance advisory 
groups, military groups, 

pay and allowances 272, 000, 000 

International military head- 
quarters 74, 000, 000 

NATO infrastructure (mili- 
tary construction) 48,000,000 

Purchase of local currency, 

above market rates 92, 000,000 

Subtotal 2,986,000,000 

III. No budget appropriation 
required: 

Excess defense articles 2 245, 000, 00 

Ship loans 3 40, 000, 000 

Transfer of defense stocks 106, 000, 000 

Real property transfers 486, 000, 000 

Export-Import Bank mili- 
tary loans 360, 000, 000 

Foreign military cash sales 

(DOD) 2, 200, 000, 000 

Commercial military sales „ 723, 000, 000 

Subtotal 4, 160, 000, 000 

IV. Agriculture appropriation: 

Public Law 480, part of the 

Food for Peace program 124, 000, 000 

Total military assist- 
ance in 1973 9, 584, 000, 000 


1 Does not include an additional $2,800,000 
to Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) : $1,800,000 for Project Agile, a 

counterinsurgency program directed abroad, 
and $1,000,000 for border surveillance in 
Korea. 

“ Now $2,900,000,000. 

e One-third acquisition value. 

Sources: Recent congressional publications 
on foreign and military assistance and de- 
fense appropriations; the fiscal year 1973 
budget. 

MILITARY AID IN PERSPECTIVE 

U.S. military assistance presently goes to 
sixty-four countries. 

Some 50,074 US military personnel are em- 
ployed administering these programs, 27,000 
of them abroad. 

In contrast to the $9.5 billion US military 
assistance for 1973, US economic and hu- 
manitarian aid will be $3.7 billion. 

According to Defense Department figures, 
which do not include all forms of military 
assistance, the US during 1950-1970 pro- 
vided approximately 70 percent of all arma- 
ments supplied to neutral nations and those 
allied to the US. 

NO COORDINATED POLICY 

In Congress, those military aid programs 
which come under the Foreign Assistance 
Act are reviewed by the Foreign Relations 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Those coming un- 
der Defense Department appropriations are 
handled by the Armed Services Committees. 
Within the executive branch, the Defense 
Department administers most military aid 
programs, but the Agency for International 
Development handles supporting assistance 
and the State Department handles export li- 
censes for commercial sale of weapons abroad. 

In an attempt to coordinate military as- 
sistance programs, a new position of Under- 
secretary of State for Coordinating Secu- 
rity Assistance Programs, has been created. 
However, comprehensive military assistance 
budgets have not been developed or made 
available to Congress or the public. The De- 
fense Department did provide Congress this 
year with listings that accounted for $5.9 
billion of the planned military assistance. 
The listings omitted certain programs — 
notably sales— -that would bring the total to 
over $9.5 billion. 
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PURPOSES OP MILITARY AID 

After World War It the United states gave 
military aid to Europe and sent military 
forces there to contain “Soviet Expansion.” 
This containment policy was extended world- 
wide, and by the micil-SO’s the United States 
had military commitments and/or aid pro- 
grams with 86 foreign countries. 

Today “containment” is no longer the 
guiding doctrine of American foreign pol- 
icy, yet much military effort continues to 
follow the old guidelines. The US retains 192 
major and 1,221 minor military facilities 
overseas. We still station more than 566,000 
military personnel in foreign countries, over 
half of them in Europe. There is a need to 
bring military policy into line with the new 
goals of foregn policy expressed by the Pres- 
ident. There is a need to reassess our overall 
military assistance program and the station- 
ing of large numbers of US troops in foreign 
lands. Certainly, there is a need to recon- 
struct our military aid programs. 

US aid is to “strengthen the security of 
the United States” but involvement in many 
places runs directly' counter to longrun 
American interests, such as reduction of 
world tensions and balance of payments def- 
icits. US security is not improved by arming 
both India and Pakistan, Jordan and Israel, 
Honduras and El Salvador. Such involve- 
ment earn the enmity of both parties. 

Details of the nature of much assistance 
are classified secret: 1508,640,000 goes to the 
Middle East — Israel, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan. 

TABLE II.— TOP 10 RECIPIENTS i 


1973 military 1973 non- 
10 countries assistance military aid 


South Vietnam 

... $2,959, 900,000 
438,300,000 

$131, 266, 000 
4, 999, 000 

Korea 

Cambodia 

Iran 

Turkey... 

Taiwan.. 

Thailand. 

428.600.000 

326.525.000 

207.232.000 

153.303.000 

113.374.000 
99,686,000 

173, 294, 000 

30.018. 000 
2, 344, 090 

71.014.000 

20. 370.000 

Greece 

Australia 

97,974,000 
90, 000, 000 

Secret... 

530,895.000 


Total, this listing... 

... 5,445,789,000 

433,305,000 


i Military assistance for alt categories in 1973, but exclusit/e 
of cash sales, property transfers, NATO infrastructure and 
international headquarters, comes to $5,887,496,000. 80 percent 
goes to 10 countries. 

The US provides military assistance to 25 
countries governed by the military or with 
no open political opposition. They are: 

China (Taiwan), South Vietnam, Indone- 
sia, Cambodia, Thailand. 

Greece, Iran, Jordan, Saudi Arabia. 

Spain. Portugal. 

Ghana, Libya, Nigeria, Zaire, Ethiopia. 

Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. 
conclusions 

The secrecy surrounding much of our mili- 
tary assistance programs limits informed rea- 
soning by the public and the Congress. The 
$9.5 billion for Military Assistance in 1973 is 
egregiously high. 

The seventeen different programs are not 
coordinated to provide a comprehensive pic- 
ture that can be related to foreign policy 
objectives. 

US military aid programs are in need of 
revision because the use that njany countries 
make of this assistants is sometimes inimical 
to world order and US interests, 

US Military Assistance to 25 countries with 
military and dictatorial governments perpe- 
tuates these governnnmts and may encourage 
the formation of other like governments. 

The outflow of US arms and military equip- 
ment to 64 foreign countries In 1973 sets a 
poor example to the rest of the world. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say there are 
some graphs which I assume will not he 
possible to reproduce, but I think most 
of it can be. It is important because the 
bill before us looks quite small in amount. 
It has only $1.4 billion for military assist- 
ance, and it gives the impression to those 
who read quickly, without bothering to 
be familiar with the whole gamut of aid, 
that this is all the military assistance 
there is. It is no such thing. This is only 
a very smal part of it. I quote from the 
Defense Monitor: 

The United States will provide about $9.5 
billion in various forms of foreign military 
aid during fiscal year 1973. 

This $9.5 billion figure appears nowhere in 
the Federal Budget, but is the total of 17 
separate programs administered by several 
agencies and financed by various appropria- 
tions acts. Two billion of this military assist- 
ance appears in the Foreign Assistance bill, 
and another $3 billion is in the Defense 
Budget. Over $4 billion of it does not require 
Congressional authorization and therefore is 
relatively unknown to the public. 

The 17 Military Assistance programs and 
amounts projected for 1973 appear in Table I. 
(See page 2) They can be divided into four 
categories : 

Category I includes all the assistance 
funded by a direct appropriation by the Con- 
gress. Category II are funds buried in the 
Defense Department budget earmarked for 
the support of countries in Southeast Asia. 
Funding for Southeast Asia was taken out of 
the foreign assistance appropriation in 1965 
on grounds that it was an integral part of 
the Vietnam war. Category III involves no 
budget appropriation and includes cash sales 
and transfers of military equipment by the 
Pentagon. The Pentagon runs these pro- 
grams with little oversight by Congress or by 
any other Executive Agency, including the 
State Department. Category IV involves use 
of money from the Food for Peace program 
(PL 480). Under the Food for Peace Law, 
some agricultural commodities are given to 
foreign countries with no payment. Money 
that would have been paid the U.S. can be 
used by recipient countries for purchase of 
military weapons. 

military aid is going up 

The billions projected for 1973 are nearly 
three times those listed for military assist- 
ance programs in 1965. Major trends are. 

CATEGORY I — DIRECT MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATED 

Grant military aid under the Foreign As- 
sistance program doubled from $400 million 
in 1969 to $803 million in 1973. 

The grant military aid program planned 
for 1973 includes a five-fold increase in deliv- 
ery of air defense missiles to foreign coun- 
tries over 1972 — from $5 million to $26 mil- 
lion. 

Aircraft deliveries under the grant aid 
program are scheduled to dbuble between 
1972 and 1973 — from $65 million to $121 mil- 
lion. Most aircraft are helicopters and fight- 
ers and are for Southeast Asia. 

category n — : military assistance in 
defense appropriation 

Military assistance to Southeast Asia 
funded by the military services has increased 
from $34 million In 1965 to $2.6 billion pro- 
jected for 1973. This will continue to in- 
crease as UJS. troops leave Vietnam. 

I may say this goes up so fast that even 
the Center for Defense Information can- 
not keep up with it. That figure of $2.5 
billion has already been raised within the 
last few days to $2.9 billion. In fact, all 
these figures, I may say, are the closest 
estimates & t the time they were prepared. 


There will be variations as they go 
through the various committees of the 
Congress. 

I call attention to category 1, which is 
headed “Direct Military Assistance Ap- 
propriated.” That word should be “re- 
quested,” because these are appropriation 
requests. They have not yet been finally 
acted upon. These are appropriation 
requests. These appropriation requests, 
according to the Defense Monitor, total 
$2,314 billion. I hope that nothing near 
such an amount will be appropriated. 

Under category 3, I merely wish to 
comment that no budget appropriation is 
required. I would explain that in that 
category are Export-Import Bank mili- 
tary loans, foreign military cash sales — 
DOD — and commercial military sales, 
which are carried here by the center for 
the purpose of giving some perspective 
on the volume and the magnitude of our 
involvement in the supplying of military 
equipment around the world. 

The cash sales and the commercial 
military sales are not aid in the sense of 
using taxpayers’ money. I think there is 
an element of aid in the sense that they 
do have the advantage of the know-how 
and the influence of the Defense Depart- 
ment in the case of cash military 
sales, which are estimated at $2.2 bil- 
lion for this fiscal year. The DOD, of 
course, is the intermediary, it is the 
middleman, between the manufacturer 
and the foreign country. They facilitate 
the sales. They do give assistance, and 
they are a considerable element of assist- 
ance in the time, effort, and so forth, but 
this type of arrangement does not include 
the actual granting of money as in the 
case of category 1, for example, where 
they are given grant aid, credit sales, 
and supporting assistance. 

I want to read one other paragraph, 
and then I shall conclude on this matter : 

MILITARY aid in perspective 

U.S. military assistance presently goes to 
64 countries. 

Some 60,074 XT.S. military personnel are 
employed administering these programs, 27,- 
000 of them abroad. 

Think of it: Over 50,000 military per- 
sonnel, according to the Monitor, are de- 
voted to these various military assistance 
programs. Think what that costs in time 
and money. 

This issue of the Monitor also contains 
this interesting comparison: 

In contrast to the $9.5 billion U.S. mili- 
tary assistance for 1973, U.S. economic and 
humanitarian aid will be $3.7 billion. 

According to Defe nse Department figures, 
which do not include all forms of military 
assistance, the U,S. during 1950-1970 pro- 
vided approximately 70 percent of all arma- 
ments supplied to neutral nations and those 
allied to the U.S. 

There is a very striking comment here 
on the purposes of military aid. I shall 
read just one part of it: 

U.S. aid is to “strengthen the security of 
the United States” but involvement in many 
places runs directly counter to longrun 
American interests, such as reduction of 
world tensions and balance of payments de- 
ficits. UJ3. security is not improved by arm- 
ing both India and Pakistan, Jordan and 
Israel, Honduras and El Salvador. Such in- 
volvements earn the enmity of both parties. 
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Details of the nature of much assistance 
are classified secret; $508,640,000 goes to the 
Middle East — Israel, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
and Jordan. 

The U.S. provides military assistance to 25 
countries governed by the military or with no 
open political opposition. 

mA President, I think that is an ex- 
tremely interesting comment by a group 
of experts. 

As Senators know, it has been agreed 
by unanimous consent that the votes on 
the Scott amendment and the Stennis 
amendment will take place at 1:30 on 
next Tuesday. It is my understanding 
that in the meantime any other amend- 
ments are in order. I send to the desk 
an amendment and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows : 

On page 13, strike out lines 10 and 11, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following : out 
“$500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$400,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1973”. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer this amendment to reduce the au- 
thorization for military grant aid to $400 
million, $100 million less than the 
amount in the bill as reported by the 
committee. 

In my earlier statement I cited the 
figures on the budget deficit. They bear 
repeating because— make no mistake 
about it — this bill authorizes more deficit 
spending and an increase in the debt bur- 
den borne by every American taxpayer. 

In the last 3 fiscal years the Federal 
Government’s deficit, excluding the trust 
funds, has totaled $72 billion. The deficit 
for the current fiscal year is officially es- 
timated at $38 billion. Many experts say 
that it is more likely to be $45 billion. 
The Federal debt now exceeds $437 bil- 
lion — more than $2,000 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

Last year the balance-of-payments 
deficit set a new record of $30 billion, 
a record likely to be broken this year, 
depending to some extent upon the final 
outcome of the sale of unusually large 
amounts of wheat, at a very low price 
relative to the world price, but neverthe- 
less it could have a major effect on the 
deficit. And in 1971, for the first time 
since 1888, the Nation had a trade deficit. 
There will be an even larger trade im- 
balance this year. 

In sum, our Nation’s fiscal situation is 
perilous. This is no time to be giving 
foreign countries hundreds of millions of 
arms — arms which in no way enhance 
security of the American people. 

The military aid bill reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee would add 
$1.45 billion to the Federal debt to buy 
arms and military supplies for 47 coun- 
tries around the world. But this is not 
by any means the true picture of what 
the United States is doing to arm other 
countries. In this fiscal year, the execu- 
tive branch proposes to give or sell a 
total of $8.5 billion in arms, or budget 
support for arms, to foreign countries, 
five times the total authorizations pro- 
posed by this bill — $5.6 billion of that 
is in the form of grants or on easy credit 
terms. This bill, for example, does not 


contain the authorizations for military 
aid to South Vietnam, Laos, or the 
Korean forces stationed in South Viet- 
nam. Nor does it involve the Govern- 
ment’s cash sales or commercial sales 
of weapons. 

In fiscal year 1970 Congress author- 
ized and appropriated $350 million for 
grant military assistance. This bill pro- 
poses to authorize $500 million, an in- 
crease of $150 million. The Federal deficit 
in 1970 was $13 billion, one-third the 
$38 billion estimate for 1973. We have a 
vast backlog of unmet needs here at 
home — every Senator knows the great 
needs of his own State. 

I propose that we cut $100 million 
from the amount this bill proposes to 
add to the $430 billion deficit in order 
to devote this money to solving some of 
our own problems. The security of the 
American people will not suffer one iota 
if we cut $100 million from these free 
gifts of tanks, planes, and guns. But the 
welfare of our constituents may foe ad- 
vanced by freeing Federal funds for pro- 
grams that can improve the quality of 
life here at home. 

I might add that my amendment will, 
in no way, affect Israel, since Israel does 
not receive military grant aid. And, Sen- 
ators should realize that adoption of my 
amendment will still allow $50 million 
more than Congress appropriated 3 years 
ago. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
approve this modest cut in the military 
grant aid provided in the bill. ) 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I think that 
more than five Senators should be pres- 
ent before action is taken on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 

I No. 466 Leg.] 


Aiken 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Ribicoff 

Beall 

Hart 

Roth 

'Byrd, 

Hruska 

Scott 

Harry F., Jr. 

Jackson 

Smith 

Byrd, Robert C. Jordan, Idaho 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Young 

Cooper 

Mathias 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 


Bennett 

Fong 

Packwood 

Bible 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Brock 

Harris 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Proxrhire 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Case 

Javits 

Spong 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Ma gnu son 

Symington 

Dole 

McClellan 

Taimadge 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tun.ney 

Ervin 

Miller 

Weicker 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Williams 


(Mr] 

Hart). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
iSenator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. Bent- 
sen) , the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Eastland), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mrs. Edwards) , the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Hughes), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. Met- 
calf) , the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Mondale) , the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie) , the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pell), and the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jordan) and 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Hartke) 
are absent on official business. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ators from Colorado (Mr. Allott and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Baker), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Bellmon), the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Boggs), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Buckley), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) , the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Griffin), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
sen), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Hatfield), the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. Thurmond) , and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gold- 
water) is absent on official committee 
business on the west coast and also cele- 
brating a wedding anniversary. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mundt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Ohio (Mr. Saxbe 
and Mr. Taft) and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Stafford) are absent on 
official business to attend the Interpar- 
liamentary Union meetings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. ✓■>/? — 

— JUUm ^3 

TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT ACT OF 
1972-CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on H.R. 10243, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows : 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(HR. 10243) to establish an Office of 
Technology Assessment for the Congress 
as an aid in the identification and con- 
sideration of existing and probable im- 
pacts of technological application; to 
amend the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950; and for other purposes, hav- 
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in g met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses this 
report, signed by a majority of the con- 
ferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report, which 
reads as follows: 

Conference Report 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the J Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10243} to establish an Office of Technology 
Assessment for the Congress as an aid in the 
identification and consideration of existing 
and probable impacts of technological ap- 
plication; to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950; and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendrfognt of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Tech- 
nology Assessment Act of 1972”. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that: 

(a) As technology continues to change and 
expand rapidly, its applications are — 

(1 ) large and growing in scale; and 

(2) increasingly extensive, pervasive, and 
critical in their impact, beneficial and ad- 
verse, on the natural and social environment. 

(b) Therefore, it is essential that, to the 
fullest extent possible, the consequences of 
technological applications be anticipated, un- 
derstood, and considered in determination 
of public policy on existing and emerging 
national problems. 

(c) The Congress further finds that: 

(1) the Federal agencies presently respon- 
sible directly to the Congress are not designed 
to provide the legislative branch with ade- 
quate and timely information, independently 
developed, relating to the potential impact of 
technological applications, and 

(2) the present mechanisms of the Con- 
gress do not and are not designed to provide 
the legislative branch, with such information. 

<d) Accordingly, it is necessary for the 
Congress to — 

(1) equip itself With new and effective 
means for securing competent, unbiased in- 
formation concerning the physical, biologi- 
cal, economic, social, and political effects of 
such applications; and 

(2) utilize this information, whenever ap- 
propriate, as one factor in the legislative 
assessment of matters pending before the 
Congress, particularly in those instances 
where the Federal Government may be called 
upon to consider support for, or manage- 
ment or regulation of, technological applica- 
tions. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 

Sec. 3. (a) In accordance with the findings 
and declaration of purpose in section 2, there 
is hereby created the Office of Technology 
Assessment (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘ Office”) which shall be within and respon- 
sible to the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) The Office shal. consist of a Technology 
Assessment Board (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Board”) which shall formulate and 
promulgate the policies of the Office, and a 


Director who shall carry out such policies 
and administer the operations of the Office. 

(c) The basic function of the Office shall 
be to provide early indications of the prob- 
able beneficial and adverse impacts of the ap- 
plications of technology and to develop other 
coordinate information which may assist the 
Congress. In carrying out such function, the 
Office shall : 

(1) identify existing or probable impacts 
of technology or technological programs; 

(2) where possible, ascertain cause-and- 
cfiect relationships; 

(3) identify alternative technological 
methods of implementing specific programs; 

(4) identify alternative programs for 
achieving requisite goals; 

(5) make estimates and comparisons of 
the impacts of alternative methods and pro- 
grams; 

(6) present findings of completed analyses 
to the appropriate legislative authorities; 

(7) identify areas where additional re- 
search or data collection is required to pro- 
vide adequate support for the assessments 
and estimates described in paragraph (1) 
through (5) of this subsection; and 

(8) undertake such additional associated 
activities as the appropriate authorities spec- 
ified under subsection (d) may direct. 

(d) Assessment activities undertaken by 
the Office may be initiated upon the request 
of : 

(1) the chairman of any standing, special, 
or select committee of either House of the 
Congress, or of any Joint committee of the 
Congress, acting for himself or at the request 
of the ranking minority member or a major- 
ity of the committee members; 

(2) the Board; or 

(3) the Director, in consultation with the 
Board. 

(e) Assessments made by the Office, includ- 
ing information, surveys, studies, reports, 
and findings related thereto, shall be made 
available to the initiating committee or other 
appropriate committees of the Congress. In 
addition, any such information, surveys, 
studies, reports, and findings produced by the 
Office may be made available to the public 
except wfiiere — 

(1) to do so* w r ould violate security stat- 
utes; or 

(2) the Board considers it necessary or ad- 
visable to withhold such information in ac- 
cordance with one or more of the numbered 
paragraphs in section 552(b) of title 5. 
United States Code. 

TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT BOARD 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall consist of thir- 
teen members as follows : 

(1) six Members of the Senate, appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
three from the majority party and three from 
the minority party; 

(2) six Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, three from the 
majority party and three from the minority- 
party; and 

(3) the Director, who shall not be a voting 
member. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Board shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the Board and shall be filled in the same 
manner as in the case of the original appoint- 
ment. 

(c) The Board shall select a chairman and 
a vice chairman from among its members at 
the beginning of each Congress. The vice 
chairman shall act in the place and stead 
of the chairman in the absence of the chair- 
man. The chairmanship and the vice chair- 
manship shall alternate between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives with each 
Congress. The chairman during each even- 
numbered Congress shall be selected by the 
Members of the House of Representatives on 
the Board from among their number. The 
vice chairman during each Congress shall be 


chosen in the same manner from that House 
of Congress other than the House of Con- 
gress of which the chairman is a Member. 

(d) The Board is authorized to sit and act 
at such places and times during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of Congress, 
and upon a vote of a majority of its members, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers and documents, to 
administer such oaths and affirmations, to 
take such testimony, to procure such printing 
and binding, and to make such expenditures, 
as it deems advisable. The Board may make 
such rules respecting its organization and 
procedures as it deems necessary, except that 
no recommendation shall be reported from 
the Board unless a, majority of the Board 
assent. Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the Board or of 
any voting member designated by him or by 
the Board , and may be served by such person 
or persons as may designated by such chair- 
man or member. The chairman of the Board 
or any voting member thereof may admin- 
ister oaths or affirmations to witnesses. 

DIRECTOR. AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

Sec. 5. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Technology Assessment shall be appointed 
by the Board and shall serve for a term of 
six years unless sooner removed by the 
Board. He shall receive basic pay at the rate 
provided for level III of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 6314 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(b) In addition to the powders and duties 
vested in him by this Act. the Director shall 
exercise such powers and duties as may be 
delegated to him by the Board. 

(c) The Director may appoint with the ap- 
proval of the Board, a Deputy Director who 
shall perform such functions as the Director 
may prescribe and who shall be Acting Di- 
rector during the absence or incapacity of 
the Director or in the event of a vacancy in 
the office of Director. The Deputy Director 
shall receive basic pay at the rate provided 
for level IV of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5315 of title 5, United States Code. 

(d) Neither the Director nor the Deputy 
Director shall engage In any other business, 
vocation, or employment than that of serving 
as such Director or Deputy Director, as the 
case may be: nor shall the Director or Deputy 
Director, except with the approval of the 
Board, hold any office in, or act in' any 
capacity for, any organization, agency, or 
institution with which the Office makes any 
contract or other arrangement under this 
Act. 

AUTHORITY OF THE OFFICE 

Sec. 6 . (a) The Office shall have the author- 
ity, within the limits of available appro- 
priations, to do ail things necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. in- 
cluding, but without being limited to, the 
authority to — 

(1) make full use of competent personnel 
and oganizatkm's outside the Office, public 
or private, and form special ad hoc task forces 
or make other arrangements when appro- 
priate; 

(2) enter into contracts or other arrange- 
ments as may be necessaty for the conduct 
of the work of the Office with any agencv or 
instrumentality of the United States, with 
any State, territory, or possession or any 
political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person, firm, association, corporation, or 
educational institution, with or without 
reimbursement, without performance or 
other bonds, and without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 6} : 

(3 ) make advance, progress, and other pay- 
ments which relate to technology assessment 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3G48 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529); 

(4) acccept and utilize the services of vol- 
untary and uncompensated personnel neces- 
sary for the conduct of the work of the Office 
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and provide transportation and subsistence 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons serving with- 
out compensation; 

(5) acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or 
gift, and hold and dispose of by sale, lease, 
or loan 1 , real and personal property of all 
kinds necessary for or resulting from the 
exercise of authority granted by this Act; 
and 

<6) prescribe such rules and regulations 
as it deems necessary governing the opera- 
tion and organization of the Office. 

(b) Contractors an’d other parties enter- 
ing into contracts and other arrangements 
under this section which involve costs to the 
Government shall maintain such books and 
related records as will facilitate an effective 
audit in’ such detail and in such manner 
as shall be prescribed by the Office, and such 
books and records (and related documents 
and papers) shall be available to the Office 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives, for the purpose of audit and 
examination, 

(c) The Office, in' carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall not, itself, operate 
any laboratories, pilot plants, or test facili- 
ties. 

(d) The Office ia authorized to secure di- 
rectly from afiy executive department or 
agency information, suggestions, estimates, 
statistics, and technical assistance for the 
purpose of carrying out its functions under 
this Act. Each such executive department or 
agency shall furnish the information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, statistics, and technical 
assistance directly to the Office upon its re- 
quest. 

(e) On request of the Office, the head of 
any executive department or agency may 
detail, with or without reimbursement, any 
of its personnel to assist the Office in carrying 
out its functions under this Act. 

(f) The Director shall, in accordance with 
such policies as the Board shall prescribe, ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such per- 
sonnel as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TECHNOLOGY ASSESS- 
MENT ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 7. (a) The Office shall establish a Tech- 
nology Assessment Advisory Council (herein- 
after referred to as the “Council”) . The Coun- 
cil shall be composed of the following twelve 
members ; 

(1) ten members from the public, to be 
appointed by the Board, who shall be persons 
eminent in one or more fields of the physical, 
biological, or social sciences or engineering or 
experienced in the administration of techno- 
logical activities, or who may be judged quali- 
fied on the basis of contributions made to 
educational or public activities; 

(2) the Comptroller General; and 

(3) the Director of the Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Library of Congress. 

(b) The Council, upon request by the 
Board, shall — 

(1) review and make recommendations to 
the Board on activities undertaken by the 
Office or on the initiation thereof in accord- 
ance with section 3 (d) ; 

(2) review and make recommendations to 
the Board on the findings of any assessment 
made by or for the Office; and 

(3) undertake such additional related 
tasks as the Board may direct. 

(c) The Council, by majority vote, shall 
elect from its members appointed under sub- 
section (a) (1) of this section a Chairman and 
a Vice Chairman, who shall serve for such 
time and under such conditions as the Coun- 
cil may prescribe. In the absence of the 
Chairman, or in the event of his incapacity, 
the Vice Chairman shall act as Chairman. 

(d) The term of office of each member of 
the Council appointed under subsection (a) 
<1) shall be four years except that any such 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 


prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. No 
person shall be appointed a member of the 
Council under subsection (a)(1) more than 
twice. Terms of the members appointed un- 
der subsection (a) (1) shall be staggered so as 
to establish a rotating membership accord- 
ing to such method as the Board may devise. 

(e)(1) The members of the Council other 
than those appointed under subsection (a) 
<1) shall receive no pay for their services 
as members of the Council, hut shall be al- 
lowed necessary travel expenses (or, in the 
alternative, mileage for use of privately 
owned vehicles and a per diem in lieu of 
subsistence at not to exceed the rate pre- 
scribed in sections 5702 and 5704 of title 5, 
United States Code), and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them In the perform- 
ance of duties vested in the Council, with- 
out regard to the provisions of subchapter 
1 of chapter 57 and section 5731 of title 5, 
United States Code, and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 

(2) The members of the Council appointed 
under subsection (a) (1) shall receive com- 
pensation for each day engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Council 
at rates of pay not in excess of the daily 
equivalent of the highest rate of basic pay 
set forth in the General Schedule of section 
5332(a) of title 5, United States Code, and 
in addition shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in 
the manner provided for other members of 
the Council under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

UTILIZATION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Sec. 8. (a) To carry out the objectives of 
this Act, the Librarian of Congress is au- 
thorized to make available to the Office such 
services and assistance of the Congressional 
Research Service as may be appropriate and 
feasible. 

(b) Such services and assistance made 
available to the Office shall include, but not 
be limited to, all of the services and assist- 
ance which the Congressional Research 
Service is otherwise authorized to provide 
to the Congress. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall alter or 
modify any services or responsibilities, other 
than those performed for the Office, which 
the Congressional Research Service under 
law performs for or on behalf of the Con- 
gress. The Librarian is, however, authorized 
to establish within the Congressional Re- 
search service such additional divisions, 
groups, or other organizational entities as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

(d) Services and assistance made available 
to the Office by the Congressional Research 
Service in accordance with this section may 
be provided with or without reimbursement 
from funds of the Office, as agreed upon by 
the Board and the Librarian of Congress. 

UTILIZATION OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 

Sec. 9. (a) Financial and administrative 
services (including those related to budget- 
ing. accounting, financial reporting, person- 
nel, and procurement) and such other serv- 
ices as may be appropriate shall be provided 
the Office by the General Accounting Office. 

(b) Such services and assistance to the 
Office shall include, but not be limited to, 
all of the services and assistance which the 
General Accounting Office is otherwise au- 
thorized to provide to the Congress. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall alter or 
modify any services or responsibilities, other 
than those performed for the Office, which 
the General Accounting Office under law per- 
fqrms for or on behalf of the Congress. 

(d) Services and assistance made avail- 
able to the Office by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with this section may 
be provided with or without reimbursement 


from funds of the Office, as agreed upon by 
the Board and the Comptroller General. 

COORDINATION WITH THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Sec. 10. (a) The Office shall maintain a 
continuing liaison with the National Sci- 
ence Foundation with respect to — 

(1) grants and contracts formulated or 
activated by the Foundation which are for 
purposes of technology assessment; and 

(2) the promotion of coordination in areas 
of technology assessment, and the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication or overlapping of 
research activities in the development of 
technology assessment techniques and pro- 
grams. 

(b) Section 3(b) of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended (42 
U.S.C, 1862(h)), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) The Foundation is authorized to initi- 
ate and support specific scientific activities 
in connection with matters relating to in- 
ternational cooperation, national security, 
and the effects of scientific applications 
upon society by making contracts or other 
arrangements (including grants, loans, and 
other forms of assistance) for the conduct 
of such activities. When initiated or sup- 
ported pursuant to requests made by any 
other Federal department or agency, includ- 
ing the Office of Technology Assessment, such 
activities shall he financed whenever feasi- 
ble from funds transferred to the Foundation 
by the requesting official as provided in sec- 
tion 14(g), and any such activities shall be 
unclassified and shall be identified by the 
Foundation as being undertaken at the re- 
quest of the appropriate official." 

annual report 

Sec. 11. The Office shall submit to the Con- 
gress an annual report which shall include, 
but not be limited to, an evaluation of tech- 
nology assessment techniques and identifi- 
cation, insofar as may be feasible, of tech- 
nological areas and programs requiring fu- 
ture analysis. Such report shall be submitted 
not later than March 15 of each year. 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. (a) To enable the Office to carry 
out its powers and duties, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Office, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, not to exceed $5,000,000 
in the aggregate for the two fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1973, and June 30, 1974, and 
thereafter such sums as may be necessary. 

(b) Appropriations made pursuant to the 
authority provided in subsection (a) shall 
remain available for obligation, for expendi- 
ture, or for obligation and expenditure for 
such period or periods as may be specified in 
the Act making such appropriations. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Howard W. Cannon, 

Robert C. Byrd, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
George F. Miller, 

John W. Davis, 

Earle Cabell, 

Charles A. Mosher, 
Marvin L. Esch, 

■ Managers on the Part of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, let me 
state in summary that, with respect to 
the conference report there were a few 
minor and technical changes. The con- 
ferees voted unanimously to report H.R. 
10243 essentially in the form as passed 
by the Senate. 

The minor and technical changes in- 
clude : 

First, clarification of the language in 
section 4, “Technology Assessment 
Board, ” the purpose of which is to limit 
the delegation of subpena power to 
Members of the House of Representa- 
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tives and the Senate, and thus to exclude 
delegation to the Director of the Office 
who is a non voting member of the board; 

Second, adding a subsection to section 
7, “Establishment of the Technology 
Assessment Advisory Council,’ 7 providing 
for more flexible use of tire advisory 
council by the board; and 
Third, striking section 13, ' Effective 
Date,” in its entirety. Since it is antici- 
pated that the passage of H.R. 10243 will 
occur near the end of the 92d Congress, 
this change provides for flexibility of 
timing in the appoin tment of members to 
the board by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate as provided for in 
section 4 of the act, 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port not be printed as a Senate report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so oi-dered. 

The question is on agreeing to 
ference report. 

The report was agrreed to. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H R, 16029) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
am endment (putting the question ) . 
f Tlie ammnmenr/w.Ls agreed tci? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may make a state- 
ment at this point for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, I voted 
“nay” on this amendment, and I would 
like to make the point that the voice 
vote does not necessarily express the will 
of the full Senate. We will have an op- 
portunity to vote on the same issue and 
others associated with it under the 
unanimous -consent agreement on next 
Tuesday. Because of the fact that the 
quorum call reveals a limited number of 
Senators present, I would rather have 
this matter disposed of finally by the 
full Senate in accordance with the unan- 
imous-consent agreement. Therefore, I 
did agree to allow the amendment to 
come up* on a voice vote rather than on 
a record vote at this time; but I do want 
to stress the fact that I am opposed to 
it on the merits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate ? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. SCOTT. I withdraw it. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF APPOINT- 
MENTS TO THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE TO STUDY QUESTIONS 
RELATED TO SECRET AND CON- 
FIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT DOCU- 
MENTS 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, under the 
provisions of Senate Resolution 299, 
August 15, 1972, the joint Senate leader- 



ship announces the following appoint- 
ments to the select committee to study 
questions related to secret and confiden- 
tial Government documents; Senator 
Mansfield, chairman, Senators Pastore, 
Hughes, Cranston, Gravel; Senator 
Scott, cochairman, Senators Javits, 
Hatfield, Gurney, and Cook. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT OF 1972 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1049, S. 3970, a bill 
to establish a council of consumer ad- 
visers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows ; 

A bill (S. 3970) to establish a Council of 
Consumer Advisers in the Executive Office 
of the President, to establish an independent 
Consumer Protection Agency, and to author- 
ize a program of grants, in order to protect 
and serve the interests of consumers and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to rise in support of S. 3970, 
the Consumer Protection Organization 
Act of 1972. This is a good bill, a sound 
bill, one which would establish a council 
of consumer advisers in the Executive 
Office of the President, establish an inde- 
pendent consumer protection agency, 
and authorize a program of consumer 
protection grants in order to protect 
and preserve, the interests of consumers. 
Similar legislation was considered and 
passed by the 91st Congress, and I was 
particularly sad to see it passed over by 
the House when we adjourned at that 
time. 

There are three main thrusts to the 
legislation, and I support each of these 
objectives. The council of consumer ad- 
visers would assist in developing the 
President’s consumer policies and would 
coordinate Federal consumer protection 
programs. The consumer protection 
agency would serve its an advocate of 
the consumer’s interest before Federal 
agencies and the courts. And third, the 
legislation provides for a revenue pro- 
gram to strengthen the efforts of State 
and local governments so that better 
consumer protection services are pro- 
vided to the American people. 

Some may argue that other commit- 
tees should have jurisdiction over the 
Consumer Protection Act of 1972. Let us 
face it: Other than the Committee on 
Government Operations, only the Senate 
Committee on Commerce has any rea- 
sonable claim to possible jurisdiction 
over this legislation, and as chairman of 
the committee I have requested that the 
legislation not; be referred to Commerce. 
It was referred to us in the 91st Con- 
gress. We made our contributions. Those 
contributions are reflected in the bill now 
before us. 

S. 3970 is a fine bill. It does need some 
amending language, and the distin- 


guished chairman of the Consumer Sub- 
committee, Senator Moss, will join with 
me in offering a number of amendments 
to improve S. 3970. But that is where 
it stops. We do not need to have this bill 
referred to any committee for an unholy 
burial. 

I would offer my congratulations for 
the fine work that has been done on this 
bill, particularly the work of Senators 
Ribicoff, Percy, and Javits. This is truly 
a bipartisan effort, one which has been 
endorsed by both the Democratic and 
Republican Party platforms, and one 
which has been a long time in coming. It 
is a fair piece of legislation: it is a bal- 
anced piece of legislation; let us get on 
with passing the legislation and estab- 
lishing an organized consumer protec- 
tion structure in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


QUORUM CALL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


[ FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1972 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill iH.R. 16029) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

WE SHOULD HOLD THE LINE ON MILITARY AID 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Nixon 
administration plans to disburse about 
$9.5 billion worth of military weapons 
to foreign governments during this fiscal 
year. The $9.5 billion is hidden in the 
Federal budget in 17 different places, 
administered by several different Fed- 
eral agencies and financed by various ap- 
propriation acts. 

It must be emphasized that the bill we 
are considering today, on which impor- 
tant votes will be taken on Tuesday, rep- 
resents only a part of the total program, 
and the smaller part at that. When one 
totals up the whole military package 
which the Nixon administration pro- 
poses to deliver to foreign governments 
this year, it amounts to nearly $50 for 
each man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Two- thirds of it will be 
paid for, directly or indirectly, by the 
American taxpayer, either through out- 
right grants or through subsidized sales 
to foreign governments. 

In view T of the immensity of this mili- 
tary assistance program, I hope that the 
Senate will support the recommendation 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to hold the line against further increases 
this year. In reporting the bill, the com- 
mittee has taken such a position, and has 
refused to add the additional $700 mil- 
lion requested by the administration. 

Mr. President, Senators should look 
at the rapid expansion of this program 
over the past few years before casting 
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their votes for or against the amend- 
ments that are going to be offered to 
increase the amounts in the committee 
bill. X, myself, have watched the program 
very carefully through the years, and 
yet I am startled at how rapidly it has 
expanded. 

For example, Defense Department cash 
and credit sales, often at a scaled-down 
price, have increased from $892 million 
in 1966 to an estimated $2.8 billion in 
1972. The transfer of excess defense 
articles has gone from $85 million in 1956 
to a projected $245 million for 1973. U.S. 
military assistance presently extends to 
64 foreign governments. Some 50,074 U.S. 
military personnel are employed ad- 
ministering these programs, 27,000 of 
them overseas. 

This program, Mr. President, is an- 
other example of Federal spending run 
amuck. With a Federal deficit of $25 
billion or more projected for this year, 
how can we afford to enlarge this give- 
away program still further by adopting 
the increases President Nixon asks ? 

As matters now stand, every dollar we 
spend on this program must be borrowed 
and added to our spiraling national debt. 

In this connection, Mr. President, a 
highly readable synopsis of the military 
assistance program, in all its different 
guises, has been presented to us by the 
Center for Defense Information. It comes 
in the form of a pamphlet entitled “The 
Defense Monitor,” dated September 8, 
1972. 1 perused it with great interest, and 
X certainly recommend it to other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. In fact, I think that 
it is such a valuable summary of the 
size and scope of the military assistance 
program for 1973, that I ask unanimous 
consent that the publishable portions of 
the pamphlet be printed at this point 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
^KEdoRD, as follows: 

[From the Defense Monitor, Sept. 8, 1972] 
Military Assistance: Arsenal 
for Democracy? 

DEFENSE MONITOR IN BRIEF 

This year the U.S. will provide over $9.5 
billion in military assistance to foreign 
countries. 

Prior to 1946 the U.S. gave no military as- 
sistance to any foreign nation in peacetime. 

Military assistance is supplied in a variety 
of forms, some of which the public is un- 
aware and the Congress does not debate. 

Certain major military assistance programs 
bypass Congress and do not appear in Admin- 
istration budgets. 

Part of the Food for Peace Program is used 
to provide funds for weapons. 

Military assistance is designed to promote 
world peace and strengthen the security of 
the U.S, 

Frequently it does neither U.S. aid some- 
times facilitates military conflict and weak- 
ens America’s security by over-involvement. 

The U.S. supplies well over half of all 
armaments to the nations of the world that 
are not allied with the USSR. 

U.S, military assistance will go to 64 na- 
tions in 1973. 

Twenty-five of these nations are governed 
by the military or permit no open opposition 
to the government. 

Many of these nations contain forces striv- 
ing for change that may be suppressed with 
American arms. 


The United States will provide about $9.5 
billion in various forms of foreign military 
aid during fiscal year 1973. 

This $9.5 billion figure appears nowhere in 
the Federal Budget, tout is the total of 17 
separate programs administered by several 
agencies and financed by various appropria- 
tions acts. Two billion of this military assist- 
ance appears In the Foreign Assistance bill, 
and another $3 billion is in the Defense 
Budget. Over $4 billion of it does not require 
Congressional authorization ancl therefore is 
relatively unknown to the public. 

The 17 Military Assistance programs and 
amounts projected for 1973 appear in Table I. 
(See page 2) They can be divided into four 
categories : 

Category I includes all the assistance 
funded by a direct appropriation by the Con- 
gress: Category II are funds touried in the 
Defense Department budget earmarked for 
the support of countries in Southeast Asia. 
Funding for Southeast Asia was taken out of 
the foreign assistance appropriation in 1965 
on grounds that it was an integral part of 
the Vietnam war. Category III involves no 
budget appropriation and includes cash sales 
and transfers of military equipment by the 
Pentagon. The Pentagon runs these programs 
with little oversight by Congress or by any 
other Executive Agency, including the State 
Department Category IV Involves use of 
money from the Food for Peace program (PL 
480) . Under the Food for Peace Law, some 
agricultural commodities are given to foreign 
countries with no payment. Money that 
would have been paid the U.S. can be used by 
recipient countries for purchase of military 
weapons. 

MILITARY AID IS GOING UP 

The billions projected for 1073 are nearly 
three times those listed for military assist- 
ance programs in 1965. Major trends are: 

Category I — Direct Military Assistance Ap- 
propriated ; 

Grant military aid under the Foreign As- 
sistance program doubled from $400 million 
in 1969 to $803 million for 1973. 

The grant military aid program planned 
for 1973 includes a five-fold increase in deliv- 
ery of air defense missiles to foreign countries 
over 1972— from $5 million to $26 million. 

Aircraft deliveries under the grant aid pro- 
gram are scheduled to double (between 1972 
and 1973 — from $65 million to $121 million. 
Most aircraft are helicopters and fighters and 
are for Southeast Asia. 

Category II — Military Assistance in Defense 
Appropriation : 

Military assistance to Southeast Asia 
funded by the military services has increased 
from $34 million in 1965 to $2.5 billion pro- 
jected for 1973. This will continue to increase 
as U.S. troops leave Vietnam. 

Category III — No Budget Appropriation Re- 
quired : 

Defense Department cash and credit sales 
deliveries have increased from $892 million in 
1966 to an estimated $2.8 billion in 1972. Sales 
are often at bargain prices. 

Commercial military sales have Increased 
from $274 million in 1965 to a projected $723 
million for 1973. Transfer of excess defense 
articles has gone from $85 million in 1965 to 
a projected $245 million for 1973. 

On a regional basis, the most rapid in- 
creases in overall military assistance since 
1965 have been been in East Asia, due to the 
Vietnam war. 

Defense Secretary Laird, in testifying re- 
cently in Congress for assistance said: 

“If we are going to reduce the burdens on 
the United States for free world defense 
while maintaining our treaty commitments 
in a period of increasing threats, it can only 
come from a willingness to support a strong 
security assistance program.” 

Mr. Laird does not describe what “increas- 
ing threats” exist and/or where they must be 
met. 
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TABLE I.*— Various categories of military 
assistance, fiscal year 1973 


1. Direct Military Assistance Appropriated 
(Foreign Assistance Act) : 

Military assistance program 

(grant aid) $803,000,000 

Foreign military credit 

sales 629, 000, 000 

Security supporting assist- 
ance 875,000,000 

Public safety 7, 000, 000 


Subtotal 2,314,000,000 


II. Military Assistance in Defense Appropria- 
tion: 1 

Military assistance service 

funded 2, 500, 000, 000 

Military assistance advisory 
groups, military groups, 

pay and allowances 272, 000, 000 

International military head- 
quarters 74, 000, 000 

NATO infrastructure (mili- 
tary construction) 48, 000, 000 

Purchase of local currency, 

above market rates 92, 000, 000 


Subtotal ™ 2,986,000,000 


III. No Budget Appropriation Required: 

Excess Defense Articles 3 - 254,000,000 

Ship Loans 3 40, 000, 000 

Transfer of Defense Stocks- 106, 000, 000 

Real Property Transfers 486, 000, 000 

Export -Import Bank Mili- 
tary Loans 360, 000, 000 

Foreign Military Cash Sales 

(DOD) 2,200,000,000 

Commercial Military Sales-- 723, 000, 000 


Subtotal 4, 160, 000, 000 


IV. Agriculture Appropria- 
tion: Public Law 480, Part 
of the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram _ 124,000,000 


Total military assist- 
ance in 1973 9, 584, 000, 000 


3 -Does not include an additional $2.8 mil- 
lion to Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) : $1.8 million for Project Agile, a 
counterinsurgency program directed abroad, 
and $1 million for border surveillance in 
Korea. 

3 One third acquisition value. 

Sources : Recent Congressional Publications 
on Foreign and Military Assistance and De- 
fense Appropriations; the FY 1973 Budget. 

MILITARY AID IN PERSPECTIVE 

U.S. military assistance presently goes to 
64 countries. 

Some 50,074 U.S. military personnel are 
employed administering these programs, 27,- 
000 of them abroad. 

In contrast to the $9.5 billion U.S. military 
assistance for 1973, U.S. economic and hu- 
manitarian aid will be $3.7 billion. 

According to Defense Department figures, 
which do not include all forms of military 
assistance, the U.S. during 1950-1970 pro- 
vided approximately 70 percent of all arma- 
ments supplied to neutral nations and those 
allied to the U.S. 

NO coordinated policy 

In Congress, those military aid programs 
which come under the Foreign Assistance' 
Act are reviewed by the Foreign Relations 
and Foreign Affairs Committees. Those com- 
ing under Defense Department appropria- 
tions are handled by the Armed Services 
Committees. Within the executive branch, 
the Defense Department administers most 
military aid programs, but the Agency for 
International Development handles support- 
ing assistance and the State Department 
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handles expert licenses for commercial sale 
of weapons abroad. 

m an attempt to coordinate military as- 
sistance programs, a new position of Under- 
secretary of State for Coordinating Securi- 
ty Assistance Fro ( grams, has been created. 
However, comprehensive military assistance 
budgets have not been developed or made 
available to Congress or the public. The 
Defense Department did provide Congress 
this year with listings that accounted for 
$5.9 billion of the planned military assist- 
ance. The listings omitted certain pro- 
grams— notably sales— that would bring the 
total to over $9.5 billion. 


PURPOSES OF MILITARY AID 

After World We,r H the United States 
gave military aid to Europe and sent mili- 
tary forces there to contain “Soviet Expan- 
sion.’* This containment policy was ex- 
tended world -wide, and by the mid- 1960’s 
the United States had military commit- 
ments and/or aid programs with 86 foreign 
countries. & 

Today '‘containment” is no longer the 
guiding doctrine of American foreign policy, 
yet much military effort continues to fol- 
low the old guidelines. The U.S. retains 192 
major and 1,221 minor military facilities 
overseas. We still station more than 566,000 
military personnel in foreign countries over 
half of them in Europe. There is a need to 
bring military policy into line with the new 
goals of foreign policy expressed by the Pres- 
ident. There is a need to reassess our overall 
military assistance program and the sta- 
tioning of large numbers of U.S. troops in 
foreign lands. Certainly, there is a need to 
reconstruct our military aid programs. 

.. u 5* ^ ld l£ to “strengthen the security of 
the United States” but involvement in many 
places runs directly counter to longrun 
American interests, such as reduction of 
worid tensions and balance of payments def- 
icits. U.S, security h; not improved by arm- 
mg both India and Pakistan, Jordan and 
Israel, Honduras and SI Salvador. Such in- 
volvements earn the enmity of both parties. 

r>e ^ ail ^ of the nature of much assistance 

* as SS fied secret * $508,640,000 goes to the 
? ast ~~ Israel> Lebanon , Saudi Arabia 
ana Jordan. 


The seventeen different programs are not 
coordinated to provide a comprehensive pic- 
ture that can be related to foreign policy 
objectives. 

U.S. military aid programs are in need of 
revision because the use that many countries 
make of this assistance is sometimes inimi- 
cal to world order and U.S. interests. 

U.S. Military Assistance to 25 countries with 
military and dictatorial governments per- 
petuates these governments and may encour- 
age the formation of other like governments. 

The outflow of U.S. arms and military 
equipment to 64 foreign countries in 1973 
sets a poor example to the rest of the world. 


TABU II. — T0i» 10 RECIPIENTS* 


10 countries 


1973 military 
assistance 


South Vietnam $2 959 

laos-.. 

Korea... 

Cambodia 

Iran 

Turkey "T”" 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Greece..... 

Australia 111.'' ’Ill 

Secret..... 


438, 

428, 

326, 

207, 

153, 

113, 

99. 

97, 

90, 

530, 


900. 000 

300. 000 
,600, 000 
525, 00G 
232, 000 

303.000 

374.000 . 

686. 000 
974, 00Q 
000,000 . 
895, 000 


1973 rjon- 
military aid 

$131, 266, 000 
4, 999, 000 
173, 294, 000 
30, 018, 000 
2, 344, 000 
71, 014, 000 

’16," 376*606 


Total , this listing 5, 445, 789, 000 


433, 305, 000 


M I ^ih ta ^, assistance / or t al1 Rories in 1973, but exclusive 
ol cash sales, property transfer l NATO infrastructure and 
S ef$,COf,ieS to- $5,887,496 ,000. 80 percent 

The U.S. provides military assistance to 25 
countries governed by the military or with no 
open political opposition. They arc: 

China (Taiwan), South Vietnam. Indo- 
nesia, Cambodia, Thailand, 

Greece, Iran, Jordan, Saudi Arabia. 

Spain, Portugal. 

Ghana, Libya, Nigeria. Zaire, Ethiopia. 

Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. 
conclusions 

The secrecy surroundir g much of our mili- 
tary assistance programs limits informed rea- 
soning by the public end the Congress. The 
39.5 billion for Military Assistance in 1973 is 
egregious! y high. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr HARRY P. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator indicate again the total amount 
of foreign assistance being sought by the 
administration? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I believe 
he compared that with the total amount 
that was sought a year ago. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. There are two fig- 
ures I would call to the Senator’s atten- 
tion. The grand total of weapons to be 
disbursed, including all categories — that 
is, outright grants, subsidized sales, cash 
and commercial sales — comes to $ 9,534 - 
000,000 for fiscal 1973. 

Mr HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is a 
budget retiuest? 

r ^ r \ CHURCH. The figures are drawn 
irom the budget requests. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. As the Senator knows, 
part of this is funded through the De- 
fense Department appropriation, part 
through the food -for -peace program, and 
part through other facets of the budget. 
Only $2,314 billion is covered by the di- 
rect military assistance program author- 
ized by the pending bill. But the bill, as 
reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, is $700 million below the ad- 
ministration’s request. 

The committee is trying to hold the 
line by keeping the level of spending at 
least year’s figure, and thus avoid the 
additional $700 million requested by the 
administration this year. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I certainly 
support the committee’s position. To get 
back to the $9.5 billion budget request 
for fiscal 1973, does the Senator have 
the figures to indicate how that com- 
pares with the total appropriations for 
military assistance for fiscal 1972? 

Mr. CHURCH. It would be larger than 
1972, according to my information. The 
exact figure X do not have presently avail- 
able. However, I would like to stress that 
out of the grand total of $9,584 billion 
projected for fiscal year 1973, approxi- 
mately two-thirds entails a cost to the 
Federal Government, either in the form 
of military grants or subsidized sales, 
which, as the Senator knows, actually 
represent a definite burden on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, inasmuch as the interest 
charged the recipient country is less than 
the cost of the money to the United 
States. 


Mr. CHURCH. Economic assistance is 
separate from the $9.5 billion total mili- 
tary figure. The comparison is as fol- 
lows: The total amount of U.S. economic 
mid humanitarian aid, as requested by 
the administration for fiscal year 1973 
comes to $3,7 billion; so that our military 
package is approximately three times as 
large as our economic package 
Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. To put it 
another 1 way, in order to ascertain just 
how much the foreign, assistance pro- 
gram is in both its military aspect and its 
economic aid aspect^-the total then is 
roughly $13 billion, which is being pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1973— to the $9.58 
billion would be added the $3.7 billion 
which would be roughly $13.2 billion for 
the total bill for economic aid bein<* 
financed by the taxpayers. 

„ CHURCH. The grand total, by 
‘ U ^ u ns economic and the military to- 
g ether, would come to approximately $13 
LiUion; but I would point out that' part 
of the military package, contained in the 
overall figures, includes military cash 
sales and commercial sales, which are 
not borne by the taxpayers. So the more 
accurate figure would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $10 to $11 billion, that part in- 
volving taxpayer outlays. 

s e S flEHYI ’ BYRD ' JRIll '“ k »'' 

indeed CHURCH> K iS a Very large fiEure > 
Mr harry F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 

^n,uf D ^ OFFICER. CS 
w ill cal] the roll. 

tbe*roli eSlSla ^ Ve cleilc procee <ted to call 

11 .*f r : FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
th L quorum caI1 be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr Wn - 
dele! Without objection, it is so or- 1 


Mr. HARRY P. BYRD, JR. Does the 
$B.i) billion include economic assistance, 
or is that separate from the $9 5 bil- 
lion? 


YJULAGE site for payson band 
OF YAVAPAI- APA CHE JNDI AN 3 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on H.r. 3337, and ask for its Im- 
mediate consideration . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER /Mr 
WatiAMn*. The report will be stated by 

The leigslative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the cP?- 
agreelng votes of the two Houses on he 

Senate to the wn (h r 

y ) to authorize the acquisition of & 

A^cLT" T ° r 1he Payscn BR,ld of Yavapai- 
Apache Indians, and for other- purposes hav- 

ing met, after full and free conference ’ have 
agreed to recommend find so recommend lo 
the.r respective Houses tins report. mg,,ed 
by a majority oi the conferees. K 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, is thcr* 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference renort? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report, which 
reads as follows: a 

Conference Rllort 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R 
3337) to authorize the acquisition of a vil- 
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